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CHAPTER ONE 


The house opposite, in the centre of the Terrace, was clean gone. 
It was a neat job, but not a pleasant one, like a front tooth gone 
from the upper set. Nothing at all seemed to have happened to 
their own house, excepting for that broken window on the first 
floor, which looked as if a cricket ball might have done it. But it 
probably wasn’t a cricket ball. 

He rang the ground-floor bell, where a small brass plaque 
announced his mother’s name: Mrs. Frederick Mather. He rang 
several times, but there was no reply. 

“I suppose she’s got a war-job, too, like everybody else,” 
thought Danny Mather. "She can’t have got my wire." He 
descended the area steps where the caretakers, the O’Connors, 
lived. He clutched an attache-case in his left hand, a disreputable 
affair. It looked as if it had been left out in the rain, or soaked in 
sea-water, a good many times, and then had come back for more. 


The metal clasps and hinges were mottled green, and the edges were 
not edges any longer, they were billowy, like cushions. The thing 
looked quite out of accord with the trim suit and hat the young man 
wore, but he clutched it so tight you might have thought it was a 
small child's hand. Down there in the area he tugged at a hand- 
bell, which rang out loudly; but that, too, produced no result. 
Still clutching his bag he went up to the front door again. He did 
not want to lose that bag. It was all he had left, after all, of half a 
lifetime, of a wife and son, of a world of friends and interests, a 
house, a garden, the beaten silver, the rare butterflies, the etchings, 
the hibiscus by the small pool, a wife and son, a wife and son. . . . 

Helen, Edward. The little crease deepened on the side of 
his mouth. He looked round right and left along Southwick 
Crescent to the four corners, as if they might at any moment turn 
up from any direction, any of the four corners of the round earth. 
He turned his eyes to the door again. Harris, Goulden, Travers. 
He pressed the remaining three bells. There was no one, it seemed 
in the whole house. It occurred to him that the street had, perhaps 
been evacuated, because of some unexploded time-bomb.’ But no’ 
The street would be railed oflf, wouldn’t it ? And there were no 
evidences of recent blitz, either. He observed they had made a 
pretty satisfactory water-tank of the place where the house opposite 
haq stood. No, there was no unexploded time-bomb in Southwick 

A S"? 11 *? oy f? mc P eda Hing up on a bicycle, whistling 
cheerfully and fanning his arms on either side, like a tight-rope 
walker. A tear suddenly jumped full-orbed into the corner of 

Danny s eye. He shook his head and flung it from him as if it 
were some noxious insect. ’ - " 11 

“This is too idiotic, Danny !” he told himself harshly.’^'Por 
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God’s sake, control yourself!” He descended the from steps 
again, feeling appallingly lost and lonely. He had not felt so lost, 
so good and lost, since the time he had come adrift from the bunch 
of Aussies in the Malayan jungle below the Muar River. He had 
felt lost enough, but not lonely. There had been company enough, 
and that didn't mean the leeches, and the mosquitoes, or the spiders, 
or the snakes. It meant the Japs, their sweet faces like the boles of 
trees, spattered over with a skein of leaves. Or the ghosts of Japs. 
The ghosts of Leicestershircs, East Surreys, Sikhs, Aussies. Ghosts, 
ghosts. Lost in the jungle, Danny, but not a bit lonely. 

He hesitated a moment on the last step. He couldn’t get the 
words out of his mind, singly, or in their collocation. Lost, lonely. 
Lost, lonely. Lost in the Malayan jungle, but not lonely. In the 
East Indian sea, lost and lonely. Those were the days in the open 
boat, peeling, sweltering. Even there he was not lonely in the sense 
that he was alone. Yet how terribly alone he had been, despite 
Jarvis, and Milligan, and Higgins, and Irwin, who had been in the 
boat, too. 

Or could you say Milligan had been in the boat, Milligan 
dead as a dog run over by a heavy truck ? And no one had had 
the strength to throw a dog overboard, much less Milligan, who had 
been a pretty hefty fellow, six foot two in his stockings. As for 
Jarvis and Higgins, he could have sworn half a dozen times they had 
passed out. But they hadn’t. A spark still smouldered, under the 
heaps they were of sodden wreckage, rotted, and caked with brine. 

“Excuse me, can I help you ?” A woman’s face and voice broke 


in on the glitter and dazzle of waves and the pipe of sea-birds. 
“I’m Mrs. Wingate. The air-raid warden,” she added a trifle 
apologetically. For, of course, the stranger wasn’t an incendiary 
bomb, really, and in that sense didn’t come under her jurisdiction. 
But the poor fellow looked so lost somehow, so lonely. Then 
suddenly she recognized him. Wasn’t this Danny, the son of Mrs. 
Mather ? He had left for Malaya only a month or so after she had 
come to live in Southwick Terrace, in the summer of 1939. As far 
as she remembered, she had never actually spoken to him ; or to his 
wife, for that matter, who had followed him to Malaya a couple of 
months later, taking their small boy along, too. It was the small 
boy it was impossible to forget, a grand little fellow, with those 
forget-me-not eyes, and that spun-gold hair, yet as tough as they 
make them. He had lighted up the whole terrace, like a window- 
box with daffodils, and the sun on them. 

“You’re the son of Mrs. Mather, aren't you ?” she asked. .She 
was certain he was, though he looked so much older than when he 
left a good ten years older. And the cheekbones were sticking out 
like* doorknobs. He looked pretty ill. Poor boy! Malaya! 
He‘ must -flave been through something ! His mother couldn’t 


possibly have known he was due to arrive that morning, or she 
tt/buffln’t have gone running off to Westerleigh. Or at all events 
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she would have requested someone to keep an eye open for 
him. 

t “Yes, I’m Danny Mather,” he told her. “How do you do?” 
It’s nice, Mrs. Wingate thought, the way wars and things don’t 
upset the manners of our men. She liked good manners. Her trim 
hat and coat and skirt were in themselves quite an exercise in good 
manners, of the pre-utility era, perhaps. 

“So you’re all right. That’s splendid.” 

“Oh, yes, I'm all right.” His Irps twisted a little wryly. She 
didn’t notice it. 

"That’s splendid,” she said again. “Your mother will be so 
relieved. She hadn’t heard for ages. Not since ... I think it 
was Colombo she said. No, it was Bombay, wasn’t it ?” 

. Bombay? he bit his lips. “I gave that fellow a pound to 
wire from Jerusalem for me. Damn the man ! I should have 
looked after it myself . . . but I was ... a bit groggy. I sent a 
wire this morning from Poole, she doesn't seem to have got it.” 

“I suppose the boy pushed it under the door.” Mrs. Wingate 

suggested. “Would you like me to get a key ” 

Excuse me, he interrupted. “You don’t happen to know if 
any word has come through from my wife ... or about my bov ?” 
He did not raise his eyes from the ground. He might have been 
asking whether a local bus-service was still running. 

Wingate paused. The answer was no, or at least the 
answer had been no until a couple of days ago, when she had last 
exchanged more than a word or two with Mrs. Mather. If word 
nad come from any quarter since then she was pretty sure Mrs. 
Mather would have let her know about it. 

Mrs' I w^ OW * yOUI ' mother’s been after the Colonial Office daily,” 

through v,S a e r aid qU ' et,y - I' n°’ 1 don ’t ^ink word has come 
through yet. I m ... so awfully sorry.” 

•'M^ U ’ V n n , 0t , s “ n , her f °r a C0l, P |e of days,” Danny insisted. 

No. But I think ” 

How is my mother?” he interrupted. “Is she all right 9 Do 

you happen to know where she is ?” 8 

hh IT?’ s h e ’ s Quite well,” Mrs. Wingate said. “Though that’s a 

nothing where 6 the ^ n ° ddCd si . gnibcant| y towards the hunk of 
exploded tV. C ° PP0S,te had bccn before the bomb 

fairly* recent? at , 5X5, ^ k ha PP en L cd he asked. “Was it 
she ?” ‘ 1 d d hear a word about 't- She’s all right, is 

Win<^t°k* 0( M ' vas h “ rl excc Pt those poor people there ” Mrs 

Wtngate told him. She sighed, a little briskly P ’ MrS * 

ice with him e at alt ° f , the poor pe °P ,e opposite cut no 

how it was ThJ .'K “ u* e t r a ! ue,y of himself, but that’s 

or I few more did ^ ’ t i m nrl° h ^ Smashed bodies - or a few less, 
ratew more, didn t impress him any more. He had seen too many 
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bodies in odd postures and conditions during that Malayan business, 
in the city streets, in the rubber estates, in the jnngle, in hospital, or 
bobbing and bloated in the winking sea. “Has she taken on a 
iob?” he asked. “Do you think I could get in touch with her?” 

“As a matter of fact she has got a job. She’s working with an 
architect, in Cavendish Square, I think — his secretary and odd-job 
man. She sometimes goes to the country with him for a day or 
two, but she’s not with him to-day. She told me. I like people to 
let me know when they’re not going to be around.” 

“Where is she then?” There was a note of impatience in his 
voice. His nerves were not at their best. 

Her eyebrows rose a fraction of an inch. Then : Poor fellow, 
she thought. He’s all on edge. I don’t wonder. * 

“She said something about a funeral,” she told him. “Down 
in Westerleigh, I think she said. Oh, yes, and in case the doctor 
wanted to get in touch with her, the address was The Hazels. She 
left quite early.” 

“The Hazels! Good Lord! I suppose old Aunt Bertha’s 
dead ! Poor old girl !” He tried to put a seemly note of melan- 
choly into his voice, but it didn’t come off. He felt his heart as dry 
and hard inside him as a lump of pumice-stone. He didn’t care a 
damn if Aunt Bertha was dead, lying like a fat wax candle in a box. 
Or any of the aunts if it came to that. (He had aunts in the 
remotest corners of the kindgom. Aunt Lavinia, with the brood of 
daughters. Where was she? Darlington? Aunt Mona, with the 
dreadful little titter, last heard of in Exeter. And above all Aunt 
Susan, damn her eyes ! The old war-horse. Eighty years old if she 
was a day, and as likely to kick the bucket as Beachy Head ! God 
Almighty, what a regiment of women !) 

“Well, I’ve damn well got to go down to Westerleigh,” he 
thought. “Yes, I know, I know.” He was arguing with himself. 
His orders at Jerusalem had been, the moment he arrived in London, 
to get himself into the hands of the best man available on tropical 
diseases. “Well, the medicine-man can wait a day or two. I’ll last 
a bit longer. I’ve got to go to Westerleigh.” He didn’t like the 
idea at all, but he knew he ought to do it. If Aunt Bertha had 
passed out, as she obviously had, it was his job to go and give his 
mother a hand. She was the only relative more or less on the spot. 
The other sisters and the gang of nieces were scattered about all over 
the country. Quite apart from the fact that they were all probably 
doing some job or other, it was such an awful business travelling 
about, it was most unlikely any of them had hopped down to 
Westerleigh. 

Besides, his mother might have heard something about Helen 
during tjie last day or two. This Wingate woman said the subject 
hadn’t corhe up for quite that time. Why, there even might be news 
waiting for him that very moment in Whitehall, while he stood about 
chewing the rag. He turned sharply and ran up a couple of steps, 
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then he stopped. No one was in, of course. He’d have to telephone 
from somewhere else. 

“Excuse me,” he said awkwardly. “If I could use your tele- 
phone*. . .” 

“Certainly. I could give you a cup of tea, too. It would do 
you good.” 

“Thank you,” he breathed. “Awfully kind." But he did not 
quite seem to know what he was saying. His mind and his 
eyes were away somewhere, far off. Half a minute passed, a 
minute. 

“You wanted to telephone,” she said at length, placing her hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Excuse me. Oh, how rude of me !” He was profuse in his 
apologies. He looked round helplessly. 

“My bag," he said. Then he realized that of course, he still 
held it clutched in his hand. “I’m sorry,” he added with a pale 
smile. “I’d hate to lose it. It’s come a long way.” 

“Yes.” She had an idea of what he had lost, but it seemed inept 
to offer sympathy. “I live at the corner there." 

She opened the door with her key and let him into a sitting-room 
beyond a pleasant white-panelled hallway. The sitting-room, too, 
was pleasant, well-carpeted, with attractive pictures on the walls, and 
easy chairs that made you feel rested even to look at them. The 
place might have been a station waiting-room for all the impact it 
seemed to have on Danny Mather. 

“Won’t you sit down ?” she said. 

“Yes, yes." His hand was making gestures upon th6 air, as if 

it sought for something the nature of which for the moment eluded 
him. 

“I have an electric kettle here,” she told him, “just for emer- 
gencies. She plugged it in. “Now, I'll ring up Whitehall. It 
can be quite a complicated business, you know.” 

He sat down. “You’re awfully kind,” he murmured. “Really, 
you are. Thank you.” She had pushed a box of cigarettes towards 


Please, she requested him. “Won’t you put your bag down ? 

You ve become awfully attached to it, haven't you?" 

I m sorry, he said, and set it down between his feet. "You 

see, Helen— that’s my wife— bought it for me one birthday : she’d 

gone shopping at Robinsons, so . . . I’m rather keen on it now, of 
course* 

“Of course,” Mrs. Wingate echoed. 

F(l “*!! d ,h h f" 1 P er ? uaded h ? r 10 leave Kuala Lumpur with 
edward — -that s where I was stationed. . . 

‘Yes ? M 


...... 1 packed a few things in that bag; you know, just a few 

pa ;? ••• araz , or . Pyjamas, toothbrush,^/ know. . . 

Mrs. Wingate s lips formed the sound yes, but did not utter it. 
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“—the idea being that I’d have a refit of the essentials, at least, 
when I got to Singapore. At the last moment I threw in a little 
photograph-case with both their photos in. It’s here now.” 

He was silent for some time. She said and did nothing She sat 
waiting. 

“The bag turned up in Singapore. I found it at Raffles Hotel 
when 1 inquired for her. I don’t know who brought it along. I 
had the name and the address on the tag here. Do you see?” He 
pointed it out. There was practically nothing of the tag left but the 
string and a little mush of paper. 

“And your wife, and your boy,” she said softly. “They weren’t 
there? 1 won’t try and tell you how I feel. I think I ought to 
telephone now. Shall I ?” But she went straight on to it. 
“Colonial Office?” It was. That was only the beginning. As 
she had said, it was a complicated business. She managed at length 
to hit the appropriate point of contact. “Yes, I’ll hang on,” she 
agreed. With one hand she hung on, with the other, very skilfully, 
she managed to prepare the tea. 

“Please may I ?” he offered, and forgot it once he had made the 
offer. 

She was addressing herself to the telephone again. “Yes? 
Yes. I see. Well, thank you very much. Good-bye.” She 
shook her head. “I’m sorry, Danny,” she said quietly. She 
hardly knew him, and she was quite the tight-lipped sort of English- 
woman, but it was impossible at such a moment to address him 
otherwise. 

‘'No, of course not,” he said. “I hardly expected it.” It was 
as if there was a chestnut in his throat, which he was trying to 
swallow. 

She poured out the tea for him. 

“I have some biscuits, too,” she told him, and opened a box as 
carefully as if she kept her jewels there. 

“Thank you.” He helped himself. He did not know they 
were, in a way, as hard to come by as jewels, for which you did not 
have to pay points. “I’m going down to Westerleigh, Mrs. 
Wingate,” he said. “I don’t much like the idea, but I ought to 
go, I suppose.” 

“You must be rather tired,” she said. “I’m sure your mother 
would understand. I have the key of the flat, you know, if you 

want it.” . . f 

“I ought to go. Besides, she was rather an old dear, in spite ot 
that swinging shoulder-blade.” He smiled wanly. She didn’r 
inquire who he was talking about, it was easy to gather who it was, 
an old aunt, probably. He looked up. “If you don’t mind, I II 
ring up about trains.” 

She lifted the receiver again. c , 

“I’ll ring up. Don’t let your tea go cold, she bade him. ane 
got through to Victoria, and jotted the figures down. “There’s a 
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train in just over half an hour,” she said, ‘‘that makes ; the con- 
nection. Otherwise you won’t get there till about teatime.” 

“Soon enough for me,” he affirmed. 

“Or perhaps you’ll spend the night there?” She was getting a 
trifle impatient. She had duties to see to. 

“Spend the night there? Good God, no !” He had a sudden 
vision of The Hazels on the night of the funeral of its chatelaine. 
The Hazels had been a Guest House, a superior and special sort of 
Ladies’ Guest House, since before the dawn of history, or at least 
before the dawn of Danny’s history. It had been the family home 
of the Letfords for several generations, excepting for an interval of 
some years after his grandmother’s death. Then Aunt Bertha had 
come back to it and made it into a Guest House. The local old 


ladies had always loved her, and she had loved them. They found 
they loved each other even more enthusiastically when they wanted a 
holiday, and dearest Bertha Letford looked after them. A Mana- 
geress was evolved from among the honesty and the pampas 
grass . . . “Miss Potts” they called her. And there it was. The 
Hazels Guest House, very superior and special. 

Danny Mather had a sudden vision of The Hazels, and it was 
appalling. There would be no electric light anywhere, for Miss 
Potts would think that indecorous ; just a few candles here and 
there. The pictures and mirrors would be draped, blinds would be 
drawn, even in the lavatories, although their frosted glass imposed a 
perpetual twilight there. Miss Potts had an immense zest for woe 
and all its trappings, but she had hardly ever been able to indulge it, 
for it was extremely hard to die at The Hazels. She would be having 
a field-day, and a field-night now. She would be sniffing luxuriously 
in her little bed-sitting-room on the ground floor. Martha, Aunt 
Bertha’s antediluvian maid-of-all-work, would be sniffing in the 
kitchen. The old lady guests would be sniffing in their private 
rooms. Aunt Bertha’s bitch Pekinese howling in their baskets 
would not add to the gaiety of nations. 

... “ Spe , n d n < *2 ht there?" Danny repeated. “That’s the last 

“i"* u ■? ‘ „ , She , . ooked U P a 1‘ttle surprised by his emphasis. 

And besides, he pointed out, “I want to be on the spot here. I 

Tif 8,I ? ger th . em , up over >. n Whitehall. No, I’ll take that train.’ 

, e eleven-five, ’ she said, looking at her watch. He rose, 
bhe stretched out her hand to him, but he could not have seen it. 
He turned sharply away from it, and strode up the room, two yards, 
three yards, as far as the dresser with the blue china, then quicklv 

back again. He seemed like a dying filament suddenly charged 
with a new current. J 6 


he “«!; “ Il was flcrce - So much happened. 

I’m I happ t ned ’ *??• ,F or m y se,f - 1 mean. If it had to happen 
™ g ' ad 1 ^ as thtxmgh it all. It’s finished me off, I suppose. But 

* oSl m f tter t0 anybody.” He stopped a moment. “If 

only I could get news about them," he said. “There was an item 
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in one of the papers to-day. I saw it in the train. It said twenty- 
eight people, including half a dozen women and children, were taken 
off a small island west of Timor by a Dutch submarine. They must 
have been shipwrecked there. They’ve been landed in an Australian 
port. Did you see it?” * 

“No,” she breathed. 

“They might have been among them. That’s possible, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Wingate?” He spoke so wistfully it was almost too much to 
bear. 

“People seemed to have turned up,” she said, “in the strangest 
places.” She felt diffident about offering him even such dim 
solace. 

“Yes. West of Timor,” he said again. Then he blinked hard 
and shook his head. He made a violent effort and thrust the 
woman and the small boy once more to the place behind the melee 
and the turmoil which for a time had obscured them. “Such an 
awful lot happened, straight from the word go !” The memory of 
it all was almost visible on his lips, like steam thudding up from a 
kettle. He seemed racked with the necessity of getting it off his 
chest, as if all this time, wherever he had been, there had been no 
one but foreigners around him, or deaf men. “But tell me” — the 
current of his thoughts had taken a violent turn — “how do you folk 
back home feel about it? Do you blame us?” 

She opened her eyes wide. She hadn’t the ghost of an idea 
what he was talking about. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Do you blame us for the fall of Malaya? You do, don’t 
you? The Old School Tie! The Whisky-Swilling Planter! I 
know ! I’ve heard all about it ! In some ways you're right, too ! 
Some of us saw it coming, and we should have made our weight felt 
more. We were dead scared of our own Chinks. We could have 
done something with all our policemen. A few of us ” 

“But, Mr. Mather “she expostulated. 

He ignored her. 

“ — a few of us tried to get things done, but they thought they 
were sitting pretty. I mean, earlier on, even before the Japs moved 
into Indo-China. After that, it was a choice between Suez and 
Singapore. Yet you'd say it all goes back a long way before then, 
wouldn’t you ? You’re right, of course you’re right ! So was that 
man in Raffles Hotel, that American ! What was his name— the , 

American newspaper man ?” He faced up to her as if she had 
accused him personally of responsibility for the calamities that had i 
come to pass. Her eyes were cold and grey, like Stebson’s. Yes, 
that was the name ! It didn’t matter what way you turned, there . / 
they were, gazing at you from the side-lines, aloof, critical. He 
remembered Stebson’s thin lips, and the short, precise moustache 
looking as if it had been painted on with lampblack. For hours, 
and hours he had discharged the icy jet of his criticism, with the Jap 
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planes droning around, and the ack-ack barking spasmodically, and 
the bombs crumping far and near. 

Then suddenly another pair of eyes were staring into his, also 
grey and cold like theirs, but grey with the gathering mist of death 
. . . the eyes of the Cockney soldier dying among the twisted man- 
grove roots, growing out from nowhere into nowhere. 

“It ain’t ’arf a lark,” the lad was murmuring, the slow trickle of 
blood drooling from the side of his mouth. “It wasn’t a bit like 
this ’ere. Camberley, that’s where I done my soldiering. My old 
woman took my old gal there during the blitz, we ’ad an auntie 
livin’ there. But I can’t say she liked it. Back she went to Isling- 
ton, bombs and all. Give ’er my love, guv’nor, if you ever get back 
to Blighty, will yer? You’ll find the address in my pay-book. 
Yes, guv’nor, Camberley. That’s where we was stationed. Then 
this ’ere blinkin' war comes, and wallop, we’re out 'ere. You can’t 
see nobody, that’s the trouble. You can't see a thing ! Then bash ! 
That lump of leaves ain’t no leaves, it’s a sniper ! And it’s your 
lot! It ain’t right, sir ! That’s what I say ! It don't give nobody a 
chance, do it? Alf, the name is, Alf Bessel. She’s a swell kid, 
guv’nor. . . . What’s that, sir? I can’t ’car you, sir! Yes, sir, 
from Islington. . . .” 

Then there was the stern old lady on the promenade deck going 
up the coast of India towards Bombay. She was as hard as iron, 
that one was. 

“The trouble is that the Army in Malaya wouldn't fight. It just 
ran away. Perfectly disgraceful ! In the old days ... the old 
days ... the old days. . . .” 

He remembered how his brain had stopped short at those words. 
They kept on repeating themselves like a gramophone record held 
up by a scratch. For he had seen the dying Cocknev from the East 
Surreys as clear as daylight, only a few feet behind her, weltering in 
the pool of his own blood. He had wanted to slap her hard in the 
tace, but what good would that have done, as the record went round 

and round. . . . ? Weren’t the old women saying exactly the same 

thing m i the spa hotels of Bournemouth, in Scarborough, in Boston 
Massachusetts ? 


He stood and stared, his back to the steamer railings ; he sat and 
stared, balancing his cup of tea in South Kensington. The whole 
world stared back at him from the side-lines. He was Malaya, the 

i r mn t in ih M nMc The Sandhurst General, the Wimbledon Civil 
Servant, the Old School Tie, the Whisky-Swilling Planter. 

You did, 1 1 make much of a job of it, did you, buddy ! 

did it™™' 1 ° rfa l0rk ' U WaSnt ! Didn ' t give nobod Y a chance 


j ic T lie t f°, uble T ist J iat , t ] 1 f Arm y in Malaya wouldn't fight. Perfectly 
graceful. In the old days . . the old days . . .the old days ... 

He didn t want to move from Mrs. Wingate’s room. He had so 
much to say, to account for, and he wasn’t too sure how much time 
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he had left to do it in. He wanted her to understand. If they had 
been to blame, they’d made up for it one way and another. And 
yet . . . and yet ... it could have been quite glorious. And it 
wasn’t. Whose fault was it? London? Vichy? Singapore? 

The woman had risen now. She was turned away from him, 
standing over a small desk sorting out papers. 

“Good Lord !” he blushed fiercely. He was behaving like a 
tick. “Thank you ! You must forgive me ! I’ve been an awful 
nuisance !” He stooped and lifted his attache-case. 

She turned and smiled politely. 

“Not at all,” she assured him. “You must tell me all about it 
some day, won’t you ! Remember me to your mother ! Good- 
bye !” _ 

“Good-bye !” he murmured, like a small boy leaving the head- 
master's study after a talking-to. 

She turned to the desk again. After all, they too, had been 
through something, over here in London. 


CHAPTER TWO 

It was some four months since Danny Mather had left Malaya— -if 
“leaving” wasn’t a funny way to put it. It was some two months 
before that he had last set eyes on his wife and child. He had 
returned to civilization by way of Colombo, and for the first few 
weeks he had been kept pretty busy, merely keeping going. He 
certainly couldn’t ever recall he had ever been in an expository, or 
even anecdotal, mood about the campaign, and the state of things 
preceding it. He came up against a fair number of ex-Malayans 
during that period, and, from the strictly domestic angle, many ot 
them had had as much of a dose as he had. None the less, he 
could not refrain from asking questions about Helen and Edward. 
The English community of Malaya, that is so say, the Federated 
Malay States and the Straits Settlements, was not vast. You often 
knew about people whom you hadn’t actually met. The a ^ m y a 
navy people were more or less oflf your beat particularly those 

whom the war had brought to Malaya . . . and forgot for the most 

part to bring back again. (The air force people, at the best oF times, 
were about enough to fill a station buggy.) But he asked ^e^ody. 
Had anyone seen anywhere a young woman, rather good-looking 
about twenty-six, the nose slightly tip-tilted and the mouth fresh 
and full, and with her a small boy, fair hair, blue eyes? The 
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woman might have shown signs of injury. So might the boy, for 
that matter. 

No. Nobody had heard anything, excepting for the born idiot 
who was constitutionally incapable of admitting there was some- 
thing he knew absolutely nothing about. But Danny soon learned 
to recognize the specimen. Then, as the weeks went by, he began 
to get nervous and self-conscious. He felt people knew all about 
what he was going to ask them before he even opened his mouth. 
He could sec people looking sorry for him, or a little apprehensive ; 
as if they were saying to themselves : “Oh, Lord, here comes that 
ghastly bore.” 

So he stopped talking. His mouth shut like a trap. 


After a spell in hospital in Colombo, he went north by liner. 
From Baghdad to Damascus he had travelled in an air-conditioned 
railway-coach as cushy as the Pullman from London to Brighton, 
with a lot of brass-hats who looked as if London to Brighton was all 
they had known ol the war until they started commuting between 
Baghdad and Damascus. They didn’t like his attache-case at all. 
They felt it let their red tabs down. In Jerusalem the bugs that had 
been lying in ambush in his guts broke cover and attacked. I le had 
been having a set-to with them for several years now. They were 
like the primitive Sakai in the Malayan jungle : nobody knew much 
about them, but when they launched their poisoned blow-darts it 
i r u a * tac k.' n Jerusalem had been far worse than anything 
he had known before. They seemed to have got a whole army of 
reinforcements even more mysterious than themselves, probably 
some time during that escape across jungle and mangrove-swamp to 
the fishing village of Batu Laut. So he passed out, over there in 
Jerusalem, and he hadn't wanted to talk anything over with any- 
body. And of course people in those parts wouldn’t know any- 
thing about Helen and Edward. So when the Colonial Office 
people considered him fit to travel, they sent him back quick. They 
even managed at the last moment, to get him a berth in a plane, for 
some big shot had passed out on the way, and his place was vacant. 
They were pleased about that. They didn’t want him dying on their 
hands somewhere between Aden and Freetown. 

ooi nm of m adn 1 ( J' ed ' *1 e had got home ‘ And thc minL *te he 
of the seaplane and stepped into the launch that took him 

h Ch T"/ Stra,ght up from the soles of his feet to his 
ongue. He wanted to talk. First of all about Helen ; but that of 

aS asking - Any news fr om Helen ? 

1 j i r ,, r people d,dn t know, and he didn’t ask them But ii 

not*!? start W 'w ^ t0nish ™ ent) 9 ui,e a lot of self-control 

Zh *?? discharging Malaya at them, the retreat to Kajane the 

mud md bulta, , ofthe Muar River, .he Chinese woman Sore 

bodv No ETm handa clock ’ in thc olher h cr child’s limbless 
oody. No, he had managed not to accost anybody all the way to 
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London. He was getting nearer to his mother, and what was a 
mother good for if you couldn’t start talking, and talk and talk and 
talk at her, talk and talk at her, until you had discharged some 
fraction of the huge load you carried of anxiety and fright, of pride 
and shame ? 

And his mother wasn’t there, and an air-raid warden woman 
was. She was all right, a damn decent sort when you came to think 
of it. A bit sticky, though . . . wore the Old School Tie for a hat- 
band. 

He got his ticket at Victoria, with only a minute or two to make 
his train. As he approached the barrier, he saw a fellow he had met 
in Singapore during that frantic week after his arrival from Kuala 
Lumpur ; or he thought it was the fellow. In a second, his mother, 
his dead Aunt Bertha, the funeral in Westerleigh, were as com- 
pletely out of his mind as insula , insulam. Had the fellow heard 
anything from anybody about Helen, or the youngster, or any- 
thing ? ~ How had the fellow got away, in a freighter, in a sampan, or 
how? 

But it wasn’t the fellow. When you biffed him on the shoulder, 


the fellow turned and stared with a very cold and fishy eye. 

So he raced back to the platform, pushed the porter aside, and 
made for an open door with the aid of a notable flying tackle, the 
attache-case describing a wide parabola. Quite up to the old 
Selangor standard, he told himself, the last time we played Perak. 
The old bugs haven’t got me down yet. (He meant not the Japs, 
but the bacilli. It had been very mysterious, the game of hide and 

seek they had been playing in his guts these last few years.) 

The train was crowded, there wasn’t a seat anywhere, lhat s 
all right, he thought. I'll stand up in the corridor and look out. 
There's always enough in the country to keep me busy, when we get 
to the country. It’s had a bit of a pasting all this, hasn t it He 
was looking out on the gouged-out factories, the gutted slum 
dwellings of the South London reaches. Wow ! That was a nea 
one ’ Like the one that got the Malaya Traction Company s outfit 
on Collyer Quay. (There was only one standard of reference now. 
He bit his lip wryly.) Vauxhall, Clapham, Streatham. It won t be 

long now before we’re in the country. . . 

7/j the country. He almost shouted the words out loud. He d 
been in the country already to-day. What was that stuff between 
Poole and Waterloo ? And he might as well have been *n a damned 
tunnel for all he’d seen of it! He had been m a tunnel ! For Gods 

‘WKiUtot & country banning now The 
thecas and coke fittings, and she looking after hun. a long way off 
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in Mexico. And then the old man had passed out in one ol those 
odd tropical ways, so his mother had come home again. But 
Danny had still spent a lot of time in Westcrleigh, while his mother 
had earned a living for both of them. And at length he had become 
an engineer, and that was helpful all round. 

He was a pretty good engineer, everyone knew that, but lie was 
a countryman at heart. He knew a lot more than anybody but the 
professionals about birds and trees, and moths and butterflies, and 
God knows what. He would have been quite happy to spend all his 
life in some cosy English village rooting round among ferns and 
sticking pins in butterflies. But, of course, Aunt Susan wouldn’t 
stand for it ! Damn her eyes ! If it hadn’t been for Aunt Susan 
. . . Oh, well, it was no good thinking that way. When the war 
came, if he hadn’t been demolishing tin dredges and bridges in 

Malaya, he d have been handling a tank in Libya, or a plane over 
Scheveningen. 

But Helen would have been all right. Edward would have been 

all right, if it hadn’t been for Aunt Susan. Don't talk that way, 

Danny. They might have been wiped out just as completely in 
Putney or Cobham. 7 

Wiped out ? What the hell are you talking about ? He turned 
furiously on a hapless gentleman standing on his riuht hand 
Drunk, cone uded the gentleman, and edged away cautiously. 

Its mid-June/ Its been mid-June all the wav between Win- 
Nowm^ d T? a h' 0( i' It might have been a pea-soup fog in 

hm h^nnTh C ha T th ,°^ bloom st,n hun « to the hawthorn hedges, 
but here and there the fallen petals lay in the ditches like a first fall 

PoPP'Cs were coming up in the furrows, and charlock 
stretched over the fie ds like yellow sheets put out to dry. That’s a 

&K 0n i bu , ,tCrfl u y ' ,sn,t h ' di,herjn S out from under the eldc trc^ 
E b f, '," C k here ? ' Bcl mixcd Wth the Malayan bulled 

?o r 0 h 0 a k ^n B ' rd .'d n ^ ,C 'T War brok ‘ food 
white ajK^green fZe'lrZ **"* T ' ,C fe ™ k 

ZZt were ST&S? 
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shadows? They could not be unswept twigs and leaves? Were 
they a Jap scouting party, advancing or retreating? Who was that 
they were carrying off with them, prodding them with their bayonets, 
and grinning like mad, so that their teeth showed like a box full of 
upset dominoes? 

A woman and a small boy, was it ? 

He turned again to the gentleman in whom he had already 
caused a certain alarm earlier in the journey. It was clear- to the 
gentleman the hollow-cheeked fellow was going to start talking loud 
and plenty. The gentleman turned abruptly and sought at least 

temporary refuge in the lavatory. 

He changed at Horsham, and he had a seat now. He did not 
lift his attache-case to the rack. He felt better with it lying across 
his knees. Before the train moved off, a soldier got into his 
carriage, with his wife and small boy. She was a nice-looking little 
woman, and the small boy was all right, too. The soldier did not 
say much ; he puffed at his pipe, and looked from his wife to his 
boy and back again. It was all he wanted. Once he took out his 
handkerchief and dabbed the boy’s nose, which needed a little 
attention. A little later he took out a bag of sweets and gave one 
each to the woman and child, and took one himself. He made a 
perfunctorv offer of the bag to the other people in the carnage but 
of course t'hev refused. He knocked out his pipe ; and sucked his 
sweet tranquilly. Then he unfolded a copy of the Daily Sketch but 
he did not look at it. He looked over the edge of the paper at his 


The haggard young man in the corner with the proru f ngch ^J 
bones cot up and left the carriage, his bag going with him as ; if it 
were tfed to his hand with a string. His mouth was twitching. 
Obviously his nerves were not in good shape. He walked a few 
yards down the corridor and stationed himself bclore a window as on 

lhC “ I [’1^ pity ^ I’m too late for the cherry-blossom, he told himself. 
“It looks as ff it’s going to be a good crop. There’ll be news of you 
long before then, Helen, old girl, won t there l 


He got out of the train at Westerleigh, and hung about doubt 
fullv fora minute or two in the drab little station hall. What is Jh 
rieht thing for a fellow to do when he turns up suddenly in his old 
aunt’s village from a place three-quarters of the world away .all he 

moil when 8 it is the day of the old 

up from the station and say . I m he . • . . . *:|| ^ — 

awkward with a body lying about the P ,a »-« 11 1 \ 0 n 

? h n e d oT h e? ,e h^% n s ?ir^ ? ^flr 

s^med 1 t 0 h have deceived ^oth^is^bles^rom Colombo 

bay, though she should have had a later one, too, from Jerusalem. 
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Damn that red-headed Welshman ! He advanced a step or two 
towards the ticket-office to see if he could telephone from there to 
The Hazels; then he felt: no, he couldn’t do it. If they hadn’t 
carried the old lady off yet, the undertakers would be standing 
around with hammers and nails. A telephone-bell ringing would . 
be most unpleasant. No, he decided, he’d just turn up. 

He left the station and descended the ramp towards the old 
Norman church. He blinked hard, and sluiced the soot from his 
eyes. The elder trees on the embankment, the yew trees in the 
churchyard, the line of poplars beyond the meadows . . . how 
ridiculously they were exactly as they had always been. You 
expected them, somehow, to look just a little the worse for wear, 
not because there had been bombs dropped in the English Home 
Counties but because the “Spotted Dog” in Kuala Lumpur had had 
its roof knocked cock-eyed, and because tanks had churned up the 
greens at the Bukit Timah golf-club in Singapore. 

But if you looked and listened a little closer everything wasn’t 
really exactly as it had always been. For instance, that huge old 
bam down the road on the left there, which had always seemed 
pretty nearly as solid as Stonehenge, well, it wasn’t solid any more. 
An incendiary had got it some time or other, and it looked like a 
charred hen-roost made of three-ply wood. Across the junction of 
the station road with the highway a platoon of soldiers in full kit 
marched, whistling in unison. Up in the blue heavens the fowl 
swaying and dipping were not crows, or they were not only crows ; 
they were aeroplanes. Oh, yes, Westcrleigh was at war, too, just as 
much as London was, and Kuala Lumpur had been. 

Kuala Lumpur was not at war any more. It lay under the thick 
yellow silt as deep submerged as the prehistoric Mayan and Cam- 
bodian cities. How long would it take, years or centuries, before it 
was disinterred again? It was strange what frail things survived 
he most massive mischances. Would someone come some day on 
that pleasant little gold-framed water-colour of Helen that he had 

Wou,d the s P ade c,ick against the 
sportsman? ^ ad W ° n 3t Scho ° ,or 1,6,118 sccontl best all-round 

extraorrfJn^vh’^^S 1 ".?- hC 7 aited for lbe troo P s t0 P ass - *1 was 

an?sw«t «U there So it S ° Und ° f ' " his,lin8 was - whal a sad 

vn..n Ut r the sound was as Shuman as violins or bagpipes. Their 
young faces i were quite expressionless. They were soldiers on the 

wondered* ^ ^° uld il ^ their ,ot > he 

a?’ l< ^ defe 3, d some bast,on that already had been lost for 

far woufd ?h? PC T0Wn 1 if Singapore fell, why not these ? How 

totftefaS asked himself ' before we sland and 

He had come to the turn in the road 


now where the stile led 
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across the yellow water-meadows to the Turpins' farm. Beyond 
were Hadnam Woods, where so often as a boy he had gone birds’- 
nesting. A hundred yards along the road was Fawley House, one 
of the most beautiful Queen Anne houses in these parts. He had 
known each shrub, each flower-bed, like the back of his hand. 
Some distance further was the old lych-gate that stood over against 
the narrower end of Westerleigh Green. There the two roads met 
and parted company again, to run along the northern and southern 
edges of the green. At the hither end of the green was the Barley- 
corn, standing- under its elms. Diagonally across was a group of 
three pleasant Georgian houses, each with its low hedge and small 
shrubbery and strip of lawn. The central house of these three was 
The Hazels, the house of mourning, half obscured on its left-hand 
side by a tall Spanish chestnut, that thrust its great branches high 
over the road. 

“Well, thank the Lord,*’ Danny murmured, "I don't see any 
hearses littering the place. But I think I hear Miss Potts sniffing, 
even at this distance. Do I ? Or is it a horse in the meadow ?” 

Owing to that Spanish chestnut it was not until Danny actually 
reached the garden gate that he had a clear view of The Hazels. 
The house had, he noticed at once, a clear view of him. There 
vjere no drawn blinds, as there was no hearse. All the windows 
shone agreeably in the sun, outlined by their rosy chintz curtains. 

“What’s all this?" he asked himself, as he reached out his hand 
to press the latch of the gate. “Isn't anybody dead ?” And even 
as the question formed itself, he caught sight of the Lelford women, 
all six of them, not merely four or five, all six of them, sitting within 
the framework of the dining-room bay window. One of those six 
sisters was the most palpable of them. She sat facing the garden 
path, it is true. But she sat neither at the head nor the foot of the 
table. She was by no means the largest of them ; she was, in fact, 
the eldest, and the smallest. But you were immediately so much 
more aware of her than her five consorts that the others were hardly 
there at all. That one was Aunt Susan. Yes, there was the eminent 
Aunt Susan. And there, as the phrase formed itself in Danny s 
mind, was that bloody big turkey. And that was almost all. And, 
of course, the dead Aunt Bertha was there, too, among her sisters. 

Aunt Bertha was, in fact, not dead at all. t 

“Well I'll be goddamed !” cried Danny, who was addicted to 
American modes of speech. “Aunt Susan must have raised Aunt 
Bertha from the dead. That’s the only explanation. God Almighty 


what a terrific woman !’’ j 

The hand that was reaching out to unlatch the gate completed 

the movement. He pushed the gate open and advanced along the 

garden path. There they sat, the six sisters, as large as life and 

blooming with health, though the youngest was over sixty years old. 

The air-raid warden woman over in London seemed to have made a 

pretty mess up of it. Funeral, indeed ! Why not a christening . 
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If Aunt Susan could raise Aunt Bertha from the dead, there was no 
particular reason to believe Aunt Susan couldn’t produce a baby as 
well if she wanted to. She was a spinster, of course. But that 
wouldn’t worry Aunt Susan. She had always done things without 
the help of a man. At the head of the table, in front of the turkey, 
sat Aunt Bertha. It was nice of Aunt Susan to permit that. At the 
foot of the table sat his mother. Facing the garden was Aunt 
Susan, between the youngest sisters, the indistinguishable twins 
Aunt Mona and Aunt Edie, their noses slightly red, as if they had 
colds coming on. They had their eyes turned sideways rather fear- 
fully towards Aunt Susan, as if they had just asked for a second 
helping of something, and weren’t sure Aunt Susan would approve. 
You got the impression, somehow, that Aunt Susan had an extra 
handkerchief in her handbag to use on Mona’s and Edie’s noses, if 
they got a bit out of hand. Then there was the remaining sister, 
AuntLavinia. She had her back turned. She always had her back 
or at least her face, turned. She was the one who had married 
beneath herself, and had all those daughters, and no one knew any- 
thing much about any of them. Danny’s mother, too, born Angela 
Letford, had married beneath herself. It was almost impossible 
tor a Letford, that is to say, if she had Gilchrist blood in her veins 
not to many beneath herself. (The Letford father of these girls had 
married a Gilchrist girl.) But Aunt Lavinia had married a green- 
grocer, or something. She was a rather silent old lady, the next in 
years to the arch-priestess. She wore pince-nez. You could never 
tell what was going on behind them. 

WeH, it obviously wasn’t a funeral. Probably it wasn’t really a 

at thc "r An ,dea f thrust itse,f on his mind, but he 

R P |^nH J rT ?* smiling at its fatuity. There was news from 

the nM EdW h r ^ hey were . aH nght ’ the y had come through. So 

not b'oodyTel’y 8 °‘ ,0ge ' her '° “' Cbra,e U ' No ' he mu *‘ered, 

star!ied n him d rt nly an % pect ,° r ,h - e situa,ion presented itself that 
startled him like a sudden shout in the ear. What the hell had 

fmm 8 f h h a -ST S,x dames together * here in Westcrleigh, in Sussex 
IfieM hC n' dey separated P a «s of England they lived in so far 
afield as Exeter and Darlington? Though they were no spring 

consciences^ Travellin/" ^ " j ° bs ’ for Lclford womcn had 

fS tl an^falf tlelr 8 was no P icnic even to people 

tK?J han h a, ‘ their age. What business was it that had trowelled 

m*nv?rn y L he ,u ro0ts and de P° s| ted them at The Hazels Ze so 
man y dahlia bulbs in a basket ? What the hell was it 9 Not four 

All six of them. A public meeting. He grinned savagely. 
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What an audience ! Now at last he'd be able to shoot this Malaya 
business off his chest good and proper. The whole works ! 

It was about forty or fifty paces from the garden gate to the 
from door, and he more than half expected that the women in the 
room would spot him as he came along. He felt that the unheralded 
appearance of any man on that maidenly lawn ought to be manifest 
to them, particularly when that man was the son of one of them, and 
the nephew of the other five : even more particularly when this son, 
this nephew, had just come up from the Antipodes, where a cam- 
paign had been fought in which the majority of the British 
combatants had cither been killed or had disappeared into 
limbo. 

Well, they were too busy talking and tucking into that damn bird 
to be aware of anybody on the other side of the window. It hurt 
his amour-propre a bit, but there it was. He just didn’t register. 
Then he pulled the old-fashioned bell-pull till it almost came away 
from the wall. Not only the bell pealed somewhere far down the 
passage, but the Pekinese pealed. There had always been four 
Pekinese, all bitches, at The Hazels, but they sounded like forty. 
What a yelping and yapping there was ! 

“That’s Patricia !” Danny said to himself. “I could recognize 
her voice in a thousand ! And Eurydice. And Carlotta. And 
Elinor. What a welcome !” As far as he knew they were the same 
Patricia, Eurydice, Carlotta and Elinor that he had known at The 
Hazels as a small boy. They were even then the oldest things on 
God’s earth excepting Aunt Susan. He wasn’t sure that any of 
them had died off since. All these women couldn't die. 

Suddenly the dogs stopped barking in the dining-room. There 
was silence. The silence continued, so complete that he wondered 
whether the scene he had witnessed through the windows had not 
been some sort of illusion, and perhaps The Hazels was a house of 
the dead after all. Then he heard steps. The steps paused. You 
got the feeling that a little door behind a grille, as in a nunnery, 
would be drawn back any moment now. But it was the front door 
itself that was drawn back, not more than six inches in all. A hand, 
nose and a wrinkled upper lip became manifest. 

“Very sorry,” said a voice. “It was Miss Lctford's orders 
nobody was to’ be let in to-day,” and the hand proceeded to close 
the door to again. 

Oh, damn Miss Letford ! Oh, damn Aunt Susan ! He knew 
well enough there was only one Miss Letford when Aunt Susan was 
about. She was in control of the situation right enough. 

“Martha !” cried Danny. “What the devil are you all up to? 
Let me in ! It’s me, Danny !" 

The hand held the door fast as if hand and door were clamped 
together. Then suddenly there was an excited squawk. The hand 

tugged the door backward across the threshold. 

“Master Danny! Master Danny!” the old woman shrilled. 
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“Thank the Lord God, so you’re well, eh ! Come straight in, God 

bless you! I’m sure ” Then she stopped. She lifted her hand 

to her mouth, as if she had been doing something she ought not to, 
like hiccuping in church. Then “Shush !” she said. “You’ll please 
be quiet, will you ?” 

•He looked at her as if she were quite mad. He couldn’t make 
out the point of shushing when six healthy old ladies arc gathered 
round a roast turkey, tucking in heartily. He crossed the threshold 
and put the old woman on one side with his shoulder. 

“For God’s sake what’s it all about?’’ he cried ; then he strode 
along the hallway, past the faded oil portraits of the Gilchrist family, 
the family where grandfather Letford had found his bride, and 
reached the door of the dining-room. He twisted the door-handle, 
flung open the door, and entered. From far across the room the 
smell of the turkey’s well-basted skin struck his nostrils. Out of 
four baskets came the death-rattle growl of four dogs. Six wo men 
turned their heads to see who the intruder was, and whether they 
recognized him at once, or mistook him tor someone else, they stared 
at him, not as if he were a living creature, but a ghost. 

Hullo, everybody ! he shouted, or tried to. For some seconds 

the words would not issue from his lips, the six women so took his 

breath away staring at him so oddly. God Almighty, as if they were 

frightened o\ him. As if he were the last person in all the world they 

wanted to see there His mother, too . . . the same went for his 

mother. She wasn t his mother just then, she was just one of those 
six sisters. 


Hello everybody !” he brought out at length. “It’s me 
Danny! Aren’t you pleased to see me? Hello, mother !” He 

tl S M a8 c°u Vn an , d str , ode over to her whcrc she sat at the foot of 
the table She said nothing. Her eyes were round and laree her 

mouth quivered a little. "Damn it, mother !” he cried 'm 'me ' 
Do you want me to go away again ?” 

or fH?hf 0 rXr S cJfn a c word : evof yhody continued in this state of shock 
Z hi S . h rH st,n .^eral seconds that seemed to last minutes. But 
h ^ h / i h , e r £P y , q “ ,tc hearty though no one uttered it. Yes / 
Iff’ Yes \ Yes ' 11 rebounded from the sideboard from the 
plaster corruces. Yes! Yes! For God's sake, go ! ’ ^ 

r as?; £$£&£$*?■ he ™ s 80i " 8 10 - 

Then he heard his mother’s voice : 
was IKi” She . bro “ ghl out, a queer, strangled sort of noise it 

sssts. - - * ^ 

and was 

Darling! she called out. “You scared us ! Where have you 
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come from ? Why didn’t you let us know you were coming ? Are 
you all right ? Put your bag down, darling !” 

He did so. That was better. That was balm for the hurt spirit. 
They kissed each other warmly, a normal mother and son. And 
before he had time to answer, as if she divined quite clearly he could 
not possibly be all right unless there was news from his dear ones: 
“Tell me, darling,” she asked, “have you had news yet . . . from 
theqthers?" 

“No !” he exclaimed sharply. His heart was suddenly like a 
lump of lead. He had not dared to hope that his mother would 
have some word for him, but it was hateful to get it said so starkly. 
“No ! I rang up ! There’s no news yet !” He turned to the other 
women. They seemed to have recovered their balance. 

“Hello, aunts !” he said. “I hope you’re well !” 

If Aunt Susan had been put off her stroke by his unexpected 
appearance, there was no evidence of it in the words she addressed 
to him. 

“What brought you here? How long arc you staying?” Her 
mouth closed hard and thin like a screwed-up vice. Her eyes 
glittered with hostility. 

It was almost too much for Aunt Bertha. “Danny dear,” she 
gurgled. “We're glad to see you.” She had an extraordinarily 
liquid voice, like any number of wood-pigeons in a tree-top. “Aunt 
Susan means we just weren’t . . . expecting you.” 

“I’m quite capable of explaining what I mean myself,” Aunt 

Susan insisted sharply. 

“Yes, Susan dear,” admitted Bertha. She was never one for an 
argument. “Come and kiss your old aunt, Danny !” 

He went over to her and kissed her, as he had done twice a day, 
year after year, when he used to spend his long hols, with her as a 
small boy at his prep, school. Then he went up to Aunt Lavinia. 

“How are you, aunt? I’m sorry I’m such a nuisance.” She 
kissed him warmly. Under the dour discouraged face she was really 
a warm-hearted old thing. “I did send a wire this morning, he 
explained to the company. “I also wired from Jerusalem, but there 

seems to have been some accident about that.” 

He looked round. There was still the twin aunts. And you, 
and Aunt Edic! Aunt Mona? Are you fit?” 

The twins took their cue from Aunt Susan. It had been that 
way for some three score years now, and it was likely to go on. 
They were capable, in Aunt Susan’s absence, of being as warm and 
sweet as bread-poultices. But it wasn t that way now. 

“How do you do?” said Aunt Edie coldly, as if he were some 
tradesman who had mistaken the front door for the back door. • 
“How are you ?” said Aunt Mona. They offered their left temples. 
His lips brushed them, and that was that. The four Pekinese, 
ranged along the wall to the left of the window, looked on frigidly 
from their baskets, following each of his movements with intense 
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absorption. As he retreated from the chilly encounter with the 
twins, one of the dogs sidled out and made shadowily for Danny’s 
calf. It was Carlotta. That had always been one of Carlotta’s 
favourite tricks. 

“Basket, Carlotta dear !” requested Aunt Bertha. “Naughty !” 

“Dogs all right ?” asked Danny. It seemed about as sensible a 
question as any other. 

“The little dears !” was all that Aunt Bertha found it necessary 
to say. Carlotta was back in her basket. The four rumps of the 
four animals wagged as if it was with their rumps, not their cars, 
they heard their mistress’s voice. 

“You’d better sit down and have some lunch,” ordered Aunt 
Susqn. It had been decided you can’t turn up from nine thousand 
miles away and not have lunch. “Ring the bell, Bertha !” Bertha 
reached for the wall and rang the bell. 

“You look half starved,” his mother said. “When did you last 
hqye anything to eat ? Come, dear, there’s room beside me.” She 
got up to bring over one of the dining-room chairs against the wall. 
“When did you send the wire, darling? Yes, all right, my dear.” 
He had taken the chair from her, and was holding it before him, 
half-way between the wall and the {able. 

“I wired you as soon as the plane got in this morning," he told 
his mother. Then he turned to the company at large. “Now look 
here, aunts, I don’t want to barge in on some family jamboree, you 
know. I can easily get a bite at the Barleycorn.” 

Oh ! ’ screamed Aunt Mona. It was almost as if some man 
had suddenly appeared in the door in his pants. 

“The Barleycorn ! Certainly not !” said Aunt Bertha. That 

was perhaps the first time for a good many decades she had publicly 

acknowledged the existence of the public-house, although it was 

only a couple of hundred yards away from the front gate. To the 

Lettord ladies, or at least some of them, the Barleycorn had just 

never existed, merely because it had the effrontery to exist within 

eyeshot of their windows. There were, they would have admitted if 

pressed, public-houses elsewhere in Great Britain. But no Barley- 
corn. 

Well, that was that. It was final. 

The maid, Martha, the not less ancient Martha, was in the room 


a .P ,ac ® f °T Mr. Mather !” requested Aunt Susan. 
r , L * ford .” murmured Martha. There was a hint of 

drawe^ ^°Ln>f WCnl l ° «?•* .S* things out of the sideboard 
drawers. It didn t seem a bit like nineteen-forty-two. And it 

war 1 SeCm 3 b,t ,kC the third year of a big and un Pleasant 

Dan . ny ’ ‘\ feel awful * 1 d on’t know 
InoPthlr a b u bu ,t 1 know it must be something to bring you all 
together. Anyhow, that woman’s all wet. Aunt Bertha. That’s a 
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good thing. Your air-raid woman, mother," he explained. “Mrs. 
Wingate, I think she said." 

“Oh. yes, of course." his mother said. “Mrs. Wingate told you 
where 1 was.” 

“She said Aunt Bertha was dead, too." 

“Oh !" said Aunt Bertha. She looked extremely offended. 
"Not at all!" 

“1 mean she said you’d gone to a funeral, mother, over here in 
Westerleigh. So I thought it was Aunt Bertha. Sorry, aunt dear.” 
He sensed that the topic was most repugnant to Aunt Bertha. He 
went over to her and patted her awkwardly on the shoulder. 

There was dead silence. It was really most uncomfortable. 
The dogs glared like cockatrices out of their baskets. 

“I think I'd better explain,” said Aunt Susan. Her voice was 
cold and incisive. “To-day is the anniversary of a funeral . . . 
the fiftieth anniversary of our mother’s funeral. We’ve taken a 
good deal of trouble to get together in our old home. She died 
here and was buried here. We were devoting the day to ner 
memorv. Sit down, please." The old dame was really very 
dignified. The turkey was very dignified, quite a good line in 
funeral baked meats. In the Letford family a love of good things to 
eat had not been lacking. It had surmounted several wars. 

“You must have an awful lot to tell us, darling," his mother 


said. “Later on you must tell us everything." 

“Yes, you must,” Aunt Bertha corroborated. 

He wasn't aware they had spoken. Something odd happened. 
The sensation came quite suddenly. Danny Mather felt his feet 
were not on the floor. He felt his head must bump against the 
ceiling any moment. He did not sit down. He felt he could not 

have remained seated. . 

“What d’you mean?" he said. “Vivtieth anmverzary? 

Something had happened to his speech. The consonants were aU 

blurred. It was as if somebody had passed a wad steeped in some 

sort of laughing-gas under his nostrils “You mean • • vivtieth 

anniverzary,” he repeated, as if that hadn t been established clearly 

enough. “Old lady died vivty years ago, so you ve gome . . . 

from all over the blace. .. .” .... Afa 

He stopped. It wasn’t true. No, not true. In the middle of a 

damn big war, islands, countries, continents heaving with mi lions 
of men making war, like so many shaking ant-hills . . . war up in 
the skies, down in the depths of all the seas . . . these six old ad.es 
pick up their little handbags and travel across a country all sticky 
and creaky with war-effort . . . these six old ladies get to ^ et ^ e 
the village where their old mother, fifty years ago, was carted off to 
her nice comfortable grave . . . get together and eat roast turkey 
Ancestor worship. Yes. That was it. Exactly like in Malaya, 


the Chinese. 

“Ha ! Ha ! Ha 1” he tittered. 


It was a foreboding of sounds 
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to come. It’s the big day. You go to the shrine of the old boys 
and the old girls, unveil the old tablets, marble or soapstone, or 
ivory plaques on carved blackwood stands. Beautiful lettering. If 
the old folk are of recent vintage, there may be a photograph stuck 
on, too. There’s candles and incense burning, the old folk are 
hungry. Give ’em roast turkey. Beg pardon, moon cakes piled in 
pyramids on porcelain stands. Rice, lovely crisp rice. The old 
folk want money. Burn nice paper money for them. Mumbo- 
jumbo, mumbo-jumbo. 

'‘Ha ! Ha ! Ha !” he tittered again, rather damn funny. Then 
suddenly a spark ignited the whiff of gas that had been in his nostrils, 
and an explosion filled his whole skull. He burst into laughter. 
He laughed and he laughed till his ribs and belly were sore, till his 
face was black, as if a fruit-stone were lodged in his windpipe. And 
at length the laughter died in him. His shirt was drenched with 
sweat. He found himself sitting hunched up in the chair he had 
been moving along from the sideboard. He had not the faintest 
idea that his Aunt Lavinia had for some time been slapping his back 
as you do a child having a fit, or that his mother had been violently 
chafing his hands as if they were frostbitten. 

There was dead silence in the room. He became aware now 
that his mother was standing over him, pressing his head to her 
bosom. She had taken out her handkerchief and was wiping his 
forehead. He saw a movement towards the chair where Aunt 
Lavinia had been sitting. It was, in fact, Aunt Lavinia going back 
to her chair again. No one else had moved. 

• The silence continued for some time, till Mrs. Mather broke it at 
length. 

“He’s overwrought,’’ she said. “You must forgive him.’’ She 
was addressing her eldest sister. “He’s been expecting news.” 

He felt very limp indeed, like something that has been rained on 
m a gutter for a long time, 

“I’m awfully sorry,’’ he murmured. “You must all think me an 
awful cad !’’ 

The situation was altogether beyond the three youngest sisters. 
Bertha made noises like the wood-pigeons, which could mean any- 
thing, compassion, annoyance, anything. Edie and Mona kept on 
tut-tut-tuttmg, which had the same effect, and fumbling with their 
handkerchiefs. Lavinia behaved more positively. She seemed to 
think nothing much could be done while she still sat in her chair. 

should^ and Wadd ed over to Susan * and Placed her hands on her 


doted on Angila.^ id ’ * heS AngeIa ’ s boy - You know how mother 

Susan’s face was rock-like, and blank as a rock. 

a i i m a k/ 0 ’ ^°ol c ^i r * f"'? v * m ' * she said. “The bird will be 

? he Ilfted her knife and fork and got to work. 
She gave it to be understood that Danny Mather was not there. He 


a,ec he *. iv 7J 
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had not turned up unexpectedly from the other end of the world. 
He had not shoved himself uninvited into the congress of elegiac 
sisters. He had not looked round and guffawed like a drunken 
coster on Hampstead Heath. Because he just was not there at all. 

That produced a slight slackening of the tension. If he wasn’t 
there, and he had some lunch, he would only seem to be having some 
lunch. The only alternative was to order him off the premises, 
because he had enraged his eldest aunt. And even the twins would 
not have stood for that, however completely subject they were to 
Susan’s will. You can’t turn up out of the fall of an Empire and be 
sent off to buy yourself a sandwich. 

Aunt Bertha was digging at the carcass with the prongs of the 
big carving-fork. 

“I’m afraid there’s not much of the white meat left, Danny 
dear,” she regretted. “Do you mind the brown ?” 

“Thanks awfully, aunt. Really, I couldn’t eat a thing." 

“He’s very partial to the leg, dear,” his mother pointed out. 
“Give him that leg. He likes the stuffing, too.” Edie helped him 
to cauliflower. The plate went across to Lavinia for the roast 
potatoes. > 

“There you are, dear,” said Aunt Lavinia, for her quite briskly. 
Then she retired for a time behind her pince-nez, to watch develop- 
ments. * 

“Excuse me, sir,” murmured Martha. "Here’s the sauce-boat, 
sir.” She laid the plate down before him, and left the room, as if 
she had been in a hailstorm and was glad to be getting out of it. 

“How’s Miss Potts ?” mumbled Danny. “Is she all right ?” 

“Perfectly all right,” insisted Aunt Bertha brightly, as if some- 
body had been saying she wasn’t. “Just a little of her old migraine 
now and acain, otherwise perfectly al! right.” 

“That’s fine,” Danny brought out. He made a little noise with 
his knife and fork. The five junior aunts, if you could by some 
stretch of language call them junior, made covering noises with their 
knives and forks' as if Aunt Susan might consider the noise from 
Danny a provocation. Aunt Susan, too, got going with her knife 
and fork. There was nothing for some moments but the faint move- 
ments, and fainter noises, of eating. The atmosphere was not 

^Can I stand it? Danny was thinking. Can I possibly stand it? 
Shall I throw this leg of turkey in her face and get out? Perhaps 
we did enough getting out in Malaya. I m all in. The bugs arc 
stirring in their sleep. I’m in for another go of the jim-jams, 
to-night or to-morrow. If only mother got the idea. Sorry, 
evervbodv,” she’d say. “I’ve got to go now. I want to look after 
Danny. After all, he’s still alive, you know, more or less. But 
there isn’t a hope in hell. She doesn't know anything. Besides, 
these girls have not been together for fifty long years. Fifty. It s 
pretty certain they’ll never be together again, all six of them, as long 
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as monkeys have tails. They’re having fun, the dears. You’ve no 
right to spoil the fun, Danny. 

But there’s been a bit of a hold-up on the line, hasn’t there? 
The signals are all red. Who’s going to clear the line ? The twins 
and Bertha don’t carry guns enough. Mother’s the mother of the 
. pain in the neck, the less said by her the better. Lavinia’s invisible, 
v or she’s at least in ambush behind her spectacles. That leaves Susan 

herself, as engine-driver, stationmaster, the whole works. 

What’s old Susan thinking? You can’t tell a thing from that 
face. It’s like a chunk of rock on Dartmoor. Perhaps she’s 
punishing them all. Aunt Mona, at all events, is at the point of 
tears. Ah, the old buzzard’s spotted it. 

“You’re quite wrong, Mona,’’ Aunt Susan declared. “They 
did not.” 

Having no smelling-salts, Mona lifted her handkerchief to her 
nostrils. She hadn’t the faintest idea what she was wrong about. 

“The Pumphrey-Sandhursts didn’t send a wreath at all !” Susan 
declared. • “They didn’t even send flowers.” She glared at her 
other sisters, as if to warn them of the results of contradiction. 

Do I understand? Danny asked himself. Do I hear the tinny 
clang of the station-bell ? The green light’s gone up, I think. The 
line’s clear. 

“I’m sure she was there," Bertha stoutly insisted. “Which only 
makes it worse, in a manner of speaking.” 

S Even Mona, who was not at all clever, got the point. Yes, the 
line was clear. 

“I remember her hat,” tittered Mona. “Tee-hee-hec ! She was 
wearing such a funny hat. Like a saucepan !” 

“Not at all !” Susan rebuked her. “You were ten years old. 
You don’t remember a thing. It wasn’t Mrs. Pumphrey-Sandhurst 
who wore that hat. It was Mrs. Arthur • Foley. Am 1 right, 
Lavinia ?” But it wasn’t really a question. It was an assertion. 

“Yes, my dear, I’m sure you’re right,” Lavinia agreed, as from 
the other side of a thick hedge. 

“She might have worn a more seemly hat,” Susan resumed. “I 
don t think there was anybody in the neighbourhood on whom our 
mother showered more kindnesses.” 

“Among people of our sort, at least,” Bertha specified. “No- 
body will ever know how much she did for the . . . other 
people. 

“She was a very good woman,” Angela murmured. The train 
was out of the station, and jogging along comfortably. “I shall 

X always remember mother’s voice. It was a good voice. I can hear 
it now.” 

Jfjt was possible for Susan’s face to soften, it softened then. 

’ k. J or . , i ?? tance > the wa y she treated the Lumleys,” Bertha remem- 
ocred. Not that they showed themselves particularly grateful/* 

Susan s face sharpened again, like a knife on a whetstone. 
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“That business of the perambulator mother gave them,” Angela 
murmured. “Fancy your remembering that. You were very 
young.” 

“It happened the year mother died. I was fourteen.” < 

“And mother still kept on being kind to them,” said Edie. “I 
remember distinctly. I remember hearing you all talk about 
them.” 

“The Lumleys are still going strong here in Westerleigh,” 
Bertha pointed out. “One of the Lumley boys got the Military 
Medal in Libya last year.” 

“Nobody ever found out where that cameo brooch went,” 
declared Aunt Susan sternly. “She was wearing it the very day she 
took to her bed.” You might have thought that one of her sisters 
had it at that moment, wrapped up in tissue-paper in her hand- 
bag. 

(What has Granny’s cameo brooch got to do with young 
Lumley's Military Medal, mused Danny dimly.) 

, “It was very mysterious,” murmured Angela. “It was a hand- 
some brooch.” 

The conversation dealt for some time with the subject of the 
dead lady's possessions, her admirable taste in clothes and orna- 
ments. By what seemed a natural transition, a reference was made 
to an amber necklace that a friend had bought Angela for her birth- 
day the year before the war. 

“We were saying,” Susan summarily asserted, “I have never 
known any one make marrow jam the way our mother did. It was a 
Gilchrist recipe, of course.” 

(But we were not saying anything of the sort, Danny protested. 
What’s the old woman up to?) 

The conversation being thus sharply diverted to the theme ot the 
dead lady’s domestio talents, it expounded them for some time. 
There was a special trifle, the twins recalled with enthusiasm, that • 
their mother had made for them when they were good. Even prunes 
it was recalled, were rendered palatable by adding half a cuptul or 
tea from the bottom of the teapot. Then the conversation came 
back again to the day of the funeral, who had sent wreaths or 
bouquets, who was there, who was not there. They recalled the 
clothes everyone wore. Then a remark was made about Angela s 
dress, a dark grey tweedy thing not ill-cut. Angela admitted the cut 
was all right, but the material was nothing to write home about, the 
new utility cloths were poor stuff, but one mustn’t grumble, it was 

the fourth year of the war. . , . , 

Once again Susan contrived a violent switch in the conversation. 

“There was, of course, nothing wrong at all with Jane How- 
land,” Susan pronounced. “It was pure hysteria/’ 

The four younger sisters opened their eyes. They did not seem 
to have the ghost of an idea who Jane Howland was. 

“She might have realized,” Susan continued, “we had other 


things to think about that day. But the Howlands were all like 
that.” 

The Howlands were all like that. Fifty years ago. The 
Lumleys were ungrateful for the perambulator they had been given. 
Fifty years ago. 

Of course, Danny, don’t you see? To-day everything that has 
happened since then is wiped out. Young Lumley hasn’t got the 
Military Medal in Libya. He isn’t born yet. An amber necklace 
bought a year before the war does not yet exist. Utility cloth does 
not yet exist. This is Granny’s Day, the day she died fifty years 
ago. To-day Granny is born again. 

Martha had long since cleared the turkey away. A trifle had 
followed, perhaps a tribute to that notable trifle their mother used 
to have made for them when they had been good. They had all 
risen and gone across the passage to the drawing-room, where they 
drank China tea, a present for the occasion from Miss Stanmorc, 
who was probably having some China tea herself in her own room 
across from Miss Potts’s room, a few yards away. 

So nice of her, said Aunt Bertha. ‘‘Her own very special tea 
Dear Miss Stanmore.” 

Dear Miss Stanmore . . . and no wonder. She had been with 
Aunt Bertha since the day The Hazels became a Guest House. She 
was getting on now, of course. She was ninety and not good with 
stairs any more, so they had fixed a room up for her on the ground 


“i th0U8h < fo , r a moment,” Bertha went on, “of asking Miss 
Stanmore in for lunch, seeing she’s the only one in to-day.’’ She 
got up and pressed a bell. “Dear Mrs. Ncwnham, it was so kind of 
ner, wasn t it to make arrangements until this evening. And Miss 

fn S elCft A S nH V< ?' So V ho *j® ht wc mighl have Miss Stanmore 

ES? Yu A u d t ! ien no > 1 sa,d to myself, there’s something so 
beautiful about having only us daughters here.” S 

W t? S / ba ? °? e! You cou,d almost hear the crash as if 
someone had nudged a cut-glass something off a mantelshelf 

feS t n£".^ r h°? e mstant tur , ned and glared at her nephew. He 

unawa enrhi J m ^ fr0m V° Up,e ° f h . at P ins * Then the eyes were 
unaware of him again, as frozen water is of grey sky. 

“She^no trouble aiaul"'" aflern00 "’” Berlha «id hurriedly. 

, “ Yes ’” murmured Angela. “She’s a dear, isn’t she?” The 
door opened. Martha appeared again. Behind her appeared 

f«m^^ WOn I? n ’ e,derly ’ ,lke 3,1 the others, but a more anxious 

ShThadSnfiH^ 1 ' Sh K - VaS fiddling with her hair as she came in 
had ^ een Addling with it a great many years before that In the 

course of nature it should have been a sober grey like the hair of 

^ha'utoZT; JJ Was ’i in fact ’ a he n n a ,sh ot^s t ra nge?y 

satisfactory °treatment^’ VhJr °* SOme Car,ier ' and apparently less 
iy, t eatment. The coiffure was in vivid contrast to the 
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dead black of her dress, which was clearly a mourning garment, it 
was too frankly funereal to be a uniform. In fact, she was the only 
woman there in mourning, though it was not the funeral of her 
mother that was being commemorated. She was bedizened not 
only with that hair, but with several massive pieces of jewellery, a " 
brooch, a pair of long jet earrings, a jet necklace, several rings, two 
bracelets, as if death — at least a Letford-Gilchrist death, a death at 
The Hazels — were a thing to be celebrated with due pomp. 

Miss Potts. (This, of course, was Miss Potts.) Still another 
woman. Alice, Martha, Susan, Lavinia, Angela, Bertha, Mona, 
Edie, Patricia, Eurydice, Carlotta, Elinor. Women human and 
canine, women dead and alive. Had a man in world’s history ever 
been so engulfed in women before? Achilles, perhaps. But 
Achilles was on top of the world, he could take it. He had not • 
been spewed out of the Trojan Wars with his guts crammed as full of 
bugs as a rice-sack with rice. 

Women, women, women, women. And all he wanted was 
one word from one woman, one brief word, and all these multitudes 
of women, ghosts and bodies, would be scurrying dust in a door- 
sill. 

Yes, it was Miss Potts talking. 

“Martha told me . . she said in quick nervous catches. “I’m 
so pleased ... to see you. You don’t look ... at all well. . . . 
I’m sorry ... so sorry . . . that you’ve not heard from Helen 
and Edward. ... I do hope . . . nothing’s happened to them.” 

She had never been a very tactful one, and always an over- 
decorated one, in the way that hearses arc more decorated than 
delivery carts. But she had always been ready to work, and to 
work well, for twenty-four hours a day ; so you couldn’t say any- 
thing, really. 

They shook hands, she and Danny. An odd woman. Her 
hand-grip was like a guardman’s. She had quite a formidable 
pair of warts on the chin and upper lip. But the voice was thin and 
dulcet, almost as if it were an arduously maintained falsetto. 

“I’ve not heard,” said Danny. “I’m feeling all right. It’s fine 
to see you.” 

“The table. Miss Potts, Martha. . . . We’re going to have the 
big silver tray. Will you ” 

But there was no necessity for Aunt Bertha to conclude the 
instruction. The two women were already moving forward from 
its place against the wall a solid oak table with flaps, which seemed 
as if it must have been made out of the bulkheads of a battleship. 
That was the only table in the place that could stand up under the 
big silver tray. Danny remembered them both. 

“May I ” began Danny, and started to his feet. 

But the two women had already moved it and put up the flaps. 
They were as strong as horses. They had to be, at Aunt Bertha’s. 
Aunt Bertha had a swinging scapula, which made it dangerous for 
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her to do anything herself, other than talk nicely to everybody, and 
she was good at that. 

“No, Danny,” his mother said softly. “Take things easily for 
a time, there’s a good boy.” 

The party settled down for a further spell of elegiac reminiscence 
into the old easy chairs, their feet resting on the old tuffets, all of 
which were disposed into a pattern which they had first formed 
before the memory of man. 

The memory of woman, Danny corrected himself. There 
is no man in the place, excepting me, and as they’ve already insisted 
one way and another, I’m a ghost. The dears they don’t know how 
right they are. 

The women disposed themselves in the chairs, the well-nourished 
immemorial women. They had been eating and talking. Now 
they digested their food and talked. It was an interminable 
talking, like the monsoon rain, without beginning or middle or end. 
They talked of women, and above all of one woman, their mother, 
who had died fifty years ago that day. She had had six daughters. 
One of those daughters had had daughters. It was a female 
universe. 

They were tired, all of them except Aunt Susan, who had no 
idea the word' tired existed. After all, they were a bunch of old 
women who had come a long way to get here. They had had a big 
lunch. They would like to have leaned back in their chairs and had 
forty winks. But no. Aunt Susan had other ideas. This woman, 
that woman, one woman above all, in a female universe. 

But is it? A sudden twinge of irritation prodded a nerve. Is 
it only a female universe? Have these six women by some six- 
told miracle of parthenogenesis emerged from a virgin womb ? Did 
they have a father? God Almighty, did / have a father? But of 
course I did. I remember him very clearly, though I was only five 
when he went off to Mexico. I remember the bristly feel of his 
upper lip and something nice he put on to his face, it must have 
oeen some sort of after-shaving lotion. And of course I remember 

it cK Wa i S r' ,i eas, ' 8ht and coke man. How funny they thought 
it at school ! What was your dad, Mather? A gaslight and coke 

man. A coalman? Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! Listen, every body ! Mather’s 

sompthYn^ 3 C ?if And he dicd P uttin 8 U P a gas-container or 
something on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande. 

she wasrT^K n Tu- taIkS c? f him ’ lhough ’ God knows - *' m ^re 
The samp ^c f b ^ h,m u She never ta,ks about her father, cither. 

ius?wo^fX th , e ,P the [ sls L ters - God knows wb y. these women 
■* ust xl° n 1 la k a b° ut their husbands and father. 

cheJnina^ h i Ve t ad , a father * these six - The y did not come out 

thft old h .t5 r0 u ken She,ls of six eggs * What happened to 

whenth^r 7 R' d the l ever J et him *»»me an old man? Or, 

her brood offt 6 WaS ?. om » d ! d the seven females, the mother and 
ner orood of six, turn on him and devour him ? 
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Danny 10 go mooching like a tramp round the countryside with his 
own aunt's door shut in his face, the door that had opened on him a 
thousand times during his childhood. 

“Danny dear, why don’t you lie down a bit in my room?” his 
Aunt Bertha asked. “You remember the old oak settle. It’s up 
there now You’ll find it very comfortable.” 

“You look so fired," his mother insisted anxiously. “We won’t 
be very long.” 

“Oh, where are you going?" asked Danny. But even as he 
asked the question, the answer came to him. Where would these 
old women, who had gathered from the furthest corners of England 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of their mother's death— 
where could they possibly be going excepting to the cemetery where 
she lay buried, to pul flowers on her grave? 

His mother gave utterance to the words. 

“To lay flowers on mother’s grave,” she said. Then she followed 
awkwardly : “I don't know' ... do you think . . . you’d care to 
come with us, Danny dsar? We may be rather a long time, you 
know . . . and you look so tired.” (Somehow he felt, tired 
though he was, most of his toes in the grave though they were, he 
w-ould be able to hold his own with six not at all young ladies.) 
“And there’s something we want to discuss with the new Vicar. . . . 

I don’t know how much it would interest you. But do come, if 
you’d like to.” 

He loved his mother very much. He knew she was an intelli- 
gent woman. He knew she had asked him purely out of good 
manners. But he was overwrought. It was all he could do to 
prevent himself bellowing with laughter straight into her face. 
That may have been partly because the four dogs, or bjtches rather, 
suddenly intruded themselves in single file through a crevice in his 
skull. He saw with extraordinary vividness the whole string of 
females, like a girls’ class in Eastbourne, defiling among the graves : 
Susan at the head, with flowers; Lavinia, Angela, Bertha, Mona, 
Edie, following, with flowers; Miss Potts, with bracelets and 
flowers; Martha, with flowers. Patricia, Eurydice, Carlotta, ‘ 
Elinor, sniffing at the gravestones, squatting occasionally; then, 
finally,’ himself, the male, at a decorous interval. 

He managed to keep down the laughter, as you sometimes 
manage to keep sea-sickness down. 

“No, mother, thanks. I really am a bit tired. I’ll stay. 

The sigh of relief was quite audible. 

“Oh, will you?” asked Aunt Bertha. “Oh, dear. Well, well. 
But Angela’s right. You could do with a rest.” l or one moment 
she forgot her dead mother and her living scapula. “You arc all 
right, aren't you, darling?" She searched his eyes almost as it he 
were Miss Stanmore herself. “You must have had an awfully 
interesting time out there. I’m dying to hear all about it. You 
will come one week-end soon, and we’ll have a real pow-wow. 
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She talked to him as if he were still four or five, and they were being 
cowboys and Indians. 

“Yes,” said Danny. “That’ll be fine.” 

“And I’m sure, dear, there’ll be news from Helen and Edward 
by then, and we’ll celebrate.” She sounded almost skittish, as jf 
she might then and there bring out a secret drop of gin from’a 
cupboard. 

“We ought to be on our way,” asserted Aunt Susan. She went 
out of the foom to wash and get her things on. The others followed. 

“You can throw that nice coloured rug over you,” said Aunt 
Bertha. “Be a good boy, do put your feet up.” 

“Good-bye, Danny dear,” his mother bade him. “Don’t 
fret. There’s going to be news soon. I feel it in my bones.” 


CHAPTER THREE 

Danny didn’t particularly feel like shutting himself up in Aunt 
Bertha’s room. He knew the room of old ; and the old oak settle, 
‘ which was about as hard as the lid of a Crusader’s coffin. The 
room was full of knick-knacks and what-nots. No wonder poor 
old Martha looked about ninety when she was probably only 
seventy, having all those knick-knacks and what-nots to keep 
dusted. There was a picture, too, in the centre of the wall above 
the fireplace which always got his goat. It was a painting, a hand- 
painting, in fact, of a last-war soldier in the act of dying. A blood- 
stained bandage bound his forehead. A middle-aged lady with a 
general resemblance to Britannia leaned over him, holding him 
clasped to her bosom. There was a mountain in the background of 
the picture, and a fiery red sunset behind the mountain. It wasn’t 
an ordinary mountain. “Look, do you see?” Aunt Bertha never 
foiled to point out,“ it’s shaped like a lion, (he Lion of England. 
You see . Poor Mr. Sims !” She was talking of one of her ex- 
patients now, not of the lion. (Mr. Sims had been one of the very 
SE male guests ever admitted through the portals of The Hazels. 
There had been a Miss Sims, an aunt, for whom, if she asked you to 

wVrfiSP’ y ° U dld them ' ) . “ He was such a dear, God bless him I 
an/?n AumZS qUi ' e freqUe!>tly ’ dying at sunset > 
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down. The picture had always had a morbid fascination for him. 
It was essential to get to grips with it at once, have a bit of a tussle, 
then it might leave you alone for ten minutes. 

" Yes, yes," he told himself. “I’ve often thought how much the 
dame looks like Aunt Bertha. But I’ve never noticed before how 
much the dying soldier looks like me. I only hope my eyes won’t 
be as bloodshot as that when I’m for it." 

He turned his back on the picture, and went and stretched his 
legs out on the old oak settle. He didn’t want any rug.. There he 
remained for two or three minutes, but the settle was so hard it got 
him at the back of the ankles, and he thought it better to sit up. 
That did not greatly improve matters, for the back of the settle got 
him in the spine instead. It was really very uncomfortable. 

The house felt curiously empty, though he was aware there were 
others in the house beside himself. There was, for instance, the 
eminent Miss Stanmore, wrapped round in her decades as in so 
many shawls, down in her bed-sitting-room. Such an old dear she 
was, she had a heart of gold, and next to no trouble at all. She had 
had her lunch, and she would sleep peacefully away till she had her 
tea-time glass of milk brought to her. 

Yes, dear Miss Stanmore was asleep, and old Mrs. Newnham, 
who probably occupied the other fr^nt bedroom just across the 
landing, was out, having awfully kindly ‘‘made arrangements”. 
And Miss Filimore, whoever she was, had left last week, and Miss 
Pinthrop was not coming till next week. It had all turned out very 
nicely. 

The Pekinese were probably down there, too, presumably still 
in their baskets. They would not really have been allowed to 
accompany the other ladies to the cemetery. And very probably 
Martha was at the sink, washing up the luncheon things. Yet 
despite all that the house was empty, damned empty, like a bird’s 
egg that a weasel has sucked dry 

It wasn’t the presence or absence ol elderly ladies with or with- 
out stomach-aches that made the house feel empty. It was inside 
him, an emptiness with claws. The thing had started clawing the 
minute they had left the bungalow in Kuala Lumpur, in Dick 
Copley’s convov of cars headed for Seremban and the South. It 
was only just a bit of a nagging at first, during that day, and the 
night and dav alter that. Besides, lie had had a great many other 
things to think about during those thirty-six hours. Then the old 
gardener had come up with the tale of what had happened, and since 
then the claws had been busy, thrusting and turning and tearing. 

He got up from the oak settle, and tried to do a turn or two 
around the room. That wasn’t easy, there was too much stuff 
about, work-baskets on tripods and fumed oak tables and things. 
Besides, whichever way you turned there was the Lion of England 
and Bertha Britannia and the dying soldier with bloodshot eyes. He 
sat down on the settle again, his eyes turned away trom the Lion. 
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He could not sit still. The claws of the loneliness opened and 
stretched, closed and opened again. It would have made things 
easier if he had been able to talk it all over with somebody. But he 
hadn’t. They’d been in a sort of conspiracy, those six women 
downstairs. Even his mother had been on the other side of a 
barrier. He and she had not even touched finger-tips. 

He got up. He’d go out. Perhaps he’d wander over to the 
Barleycorn and have a drink and a yarn with somebody, what- 
ever the aunts would say about hobnobbing with the yokels. He 
looked at his watch. It was after three. Oh, damn, the pub would 
be shut. Oh, well, Westerleigh wasn’t the Gobi Desert. There 
would be people about. Then, as he descended the stairs, he heard 
a noise from the kitchen, a plate or something slipping from greasy 
hands into a sink. 

“Good Lord 1” he said to himself. “Old Martha ! I haven’t 
really said how do you do to her. I ought to while I have the 
chance. She’s a good old stick.’’ He turned and went along the 
passage towards the kitchen and threw the door open. 

“Hi, Martha, old dear!’’ he cried. “Breaking up the house 
and home?” The old woman was bowed over the sink, in an 
attitude, it seemed, of the utmost dejection. She turned. Her 
face was alight with incredulous pleasure. 

"Oh, Master Danny,” she said. “You wouldn’t believe it ! It 
didn’t !” 

“What didn’t ? Didn’t what ?” 

“It slipped out of my hands, and it didn’t !” 

Isn’t that wonderful !” he said. “You always were a lucky" 
one, Martha !” 

“Oh, don’t go talking like that now!” she said, lifting her 
fingers from the soapy water of the washing-up bowl, and touching 
wood on the draining-board. “If you’ll wait a minute or two I’ll 
get you an early cup of tea. How would you like that now ? Shall 
1 tying it to you up in Miss Letford’s room ?” 

He suddenly determined the only way they would ever bring 
him back to Aunt Bertha’s room would be on a stretcher. How 
cosy it was in here, with the steam rising from the sink, and the rosy 
dmner-serv 1 ^ up there in the big dresser, and the old rocking-chair 
with the cushion of coloured wools ! 

H P vTr.k- ayin8 r« ht r hei V he told her. "I’m going to help you 

n ,u ' kc - 1 USed !? when 1 was a kid ” he added, with a 

faint note of pathos in case she was going to be difficult. He could 

? k n / aC i’ re D! ember whether he had ever actually held a tea-cloth 

tn his hand. He was not that sort of man, and had not been that 

ab °y- But he was lonely. He wanted company And 

eWe^y w" men 8 he knew. C ° mpany ' han 3 S°° d 

^He P>aced his attache-case on the dresser and came over to the 
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“Oh, go away now. Master Danny,” she requested him. Her 
tone was quite skittish. The plate that didn’t had altered for 
her the whole texture of her universe. “Besides, whatever will 
Miss Letford say ?” 

He ignored that. 

“Not that you deserve it,” he reproached her. He pulled a dry 
tea-cloth down from the rack, feeling pretty certain that was the 
right implement. “Wouldn’t even let her old Danny into the house 
after he had come all that long way.” 

“Oh, Master Danny,” she cried. “You shouldn’t say that!” 
She had taken that to heart. He saw the upper lip trembling quite 
distressingly. 

“Martha dear, I was only kidding. Honestly I was. I know 
it’s a very special day. And you had your orders.” 

“Yes And I didn’t know it was you. Master Danny. I didn’t, 
did I ?” 

“Of course you didn’t,” he assured her. “How am I shaping? 
Not bad, eh?” In mass terms of output he was not doing very 
well, but the quality was excellent. It was only his second plate, 
but he was polishing away at it like a coster polishing an apple. 
“You see what early training does for you ? If Helen could see me 


now 

The sentence broke off between his teeth like a chip of bone- 
dry wood ; it was as if his mouth were suddenly full of sawdust. 
He turned his head away. 

There was silence for some time, for half a minute maybe. 
The mop the old woman held in her right hand, the plate she held 
in her left hung suspended over the basin. She seemed to be 
communing with herself. She was Martha, the old maid-of-all- 
work. The young man was Master Danny, Matron’s nephew. She 
had known him as a small boy, very like the small boy lost some- 
where on the other side of the world. They had been great friends 
once, in so far as that was feasible between kitchen and drawing- 
room. But he was a grown gentleman now. high up in government 

Could she talk to him, straight out of her heart to his ? Oh, she 
could He looked so lonely. No, it was he that must do the 
talkine It seemed all inside him still, he was stuffed up with it. 
He had been with his mother and with his five aunts for some hours 
now yet it was still all with him. Of course the ladies were full of 
the other thing. That’s what they’d arranged the day for. with so 
much trouble to everybody. So they hadn’t got roun( J to 
Master Danny yet, not even his mother hadn t. That s what it 
looked like. Poor boy! You would think his heart was 

brC “ Master Danny, Master Danny !” she said at length. “How 
my heart grieves for you !” She let the plate she held slide back 
into the basin again, and clasped her left hand round the back of his 
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right. “Don’t take on so, Master Danny God will be good to 
you. Have faith in Him.” 

He kept his face turned from her. Perhaps it was because there 
was a mist over his eyes. 

“If only I had something to catch on to,’ he said ‘But it’s all 
so puzzling. Nothing hangs together.” 

“I. don’t want to be taking liberties,” the old woman said, “bui 
perhaps you would like to tell me about it. It sometimes helps, 
doesn’t it, when you get things off your chest ? No, dear, no’. 
Don’t worry about the drying-up.” (He was mechanically rubbing 
away at the back of a plate that, if it was not dry now, would never 
be.) “Yes, put the cloth down. Won’t you come over here now, 
and sit on the rocking-chair? Like you used to, often, in the old 
days. That’s fine. I’ll sit by you on the sofa. Now tell me, will 
you, Master Danny ?” 

And he told her about Helen and Edward. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

Helen and Danny Mather were kept awake quite a lot later than 
usual that night. It was the night of December the seventh 

rwi eC k h il ndred , a , n< ? forty-one. In fact it was the morning of 
December the eighth before they had dropped off to sleep There 

unusually large amount of traffic that night moving up from 
the centre of Kuala Lumpur along Ampang Road, the broad 
residential road where their bungalow was. 

,n t fac, 4 i . t . was . on| y , a coincidence. What could they have known 
about anything, in points south of Kuala Lumpur, when they knew 

US?!” 8 in ft awan ' and si till less, if possible, in Washington? It 
' v . as a coincidence, but there was the deuce of a lot of traffic that 

h fii 1 30 n U kep J l ? e ^ athers awake l 'JI after midnight. And then a 
ramfr 4 soanded — must have been two or three hours later It 

came from a barracks, obviously, some distance away too The air 

that "tot. and sounds travelledwe! ' 

if l i the aarm ’ Danny Mather told himself (He 
realized he had not really gone off to sleep at all.) “That can nnfv 

5 & dy, i S3 

she has. She seems nice and quiet.” He chaneed hi? nL.v k 

now StasV 'to iff! “ n °‘ ‘° aWake " her ' and in lhe h °Pe he migh" 
But she was not asleep. She had heard. 
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“That was the alarm, darling, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“1 suppose we're at war with the Japs.” 

“I think that’s very likely.” 

“It had to come, hadn’t it?” " 

“I don't think there was anything else for it.” 

“Well, darling, go to sleep, will you? You mustn’t miss your 
rest.” 

“No, dear.” He raised himself and moved his mouth towards 
her dim face and kissed her. “Good night, darling. Everything 
will be all right.” 

“Of course it will. Good night, darling.” 

The minutes passed. A half-hour passed. The mysterious 
cavalcade went rumbling along. A dog barked up the road some- 
where. From her kennel out in the garden Susie the chow barked 
again. (They had called her Susie because it was held she strongly 
resembled Susan, the eldest aunt.) Up in the ceiling a chichak 
cheeped prettily. The moths and flying beetles thudded from time 
to time against'the wire screens of the windows. 

“Toc-toc-toc-toc !” went a night-jar down the road somewhere. 
“Toc-toc-toc !” he continued without remission. “Toe!” Then 
he stopped. 

“Eighteen !” murmured Helen. “I gave him not less than 
twenty. I owed myself a dollar !” 

“Twenty I counted,” Danny corrected her. “You're quits.” 

No, neither of them had fallen asleep. It wasn’t only the toc- 
toc bird that kept them from sleeping. 

“Danny, darling !” she said a few moments later. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“It’s the eighth, of course, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Edward isn’t due back for the holidays till to-morrow.” 

“No, darling.” 

“Do you mind if I go up to Fraser's Hill and bring him back 
to-day ? You won't think I’m panicky or anything ?” 

“Of course not. I suppose the other mothers will be doing the 

same thing.” 

“It’ll just feel cosier with Edward back at home. 

“Yes, dear. You must sleep now.” 

“Yes, dear. I will.” 

She turned round and was asleep. He, too, was sleeping a 
minute or two later. 

Everything will be all right. ... 

It wasn’t, of course. You straightened your tie, and there 
were the Japs on your own side of the border, in possession of the 
aerodrome at Khota Baru. There weren’t many aeroplanes there, 
but there might have been, almost any day. You took a deep 
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breath . . . and there were the great proud ships, the Repulse and 
the Prince of Wales , under the sea. It was like a punch to the heart. 
You recovered, but nothin g was the same after that. Then the Japs 
began crawling in, like things that move when a stone is lifted and 
there seems no way at all of stopping them. You kill a few, you 
kill a lot, but there are plenty more where they came from. They 
were amphibious, too, like water- beetles. Nothing stopped them. 
They were almost at once over on the west side of the peninsula. 
They were all over the State of Kedah now. 

Then Penang fell. 


“Penang !’’ repeated Helen. “I got a letter from Sheila Morri- 
son only a couple of days ago. She said what a nuisance it was. 
She had just got all her etchings framed and hung in the sitting- 
room ... you remember those jolly Muirhead Bones and Leon 
Underwoods they've been collecting? ... and now the war’s 
broken out, she supposed she’d have to take them all down again 
Poor Sheila !’’ 


“Do you know what they’re saying? I can’t believe it ! It’s 
enemy propaganda ! They say our people just cleared out and left 
everyone else to take what was coming to them. It can’t be true 
darling ! And that they were in such a hurry they left everything to 
be collared by the Japs, the oil and the rubber, everything They 
didn t do a damn thing to the radio station, cither ! They must 
have gone mad !” 3 

“Oh, darling, it’s silly ! You know how people talk! 1 
shouldn t be surprised if the Morrisons turn up here. We’d better 
get Chiang Weh to get the room ready, in case. Chiang Weh »’’ she 

Chiang Weh appeared. "Get the spare room ready, 
please^’ Fr,ends ’ they come any minute, maybe. Quick, 

“Helen, darling! I want to ask you something. Wouldn’t it 

• ,^ re ,f nsible ,f you Jgt took a trip to Singapore for a few weeks 
till it s all over, you and Edward ?’’ ’ 

“My dear, you don’t think they’ll ever get so far as this, do you ? 
You know you don t, you said so yourself half an hour ago. No 

thlnL n ?n'? e ? UStn 1 pan,c ' , W 5 must set an exam Ple. Don’t you 
think so . Supposing people did behave badly in Penang is that 

any reason why we should go to pieces in K.L.? I would like a 

y °u ? • Chiang Weh ! ” she called out 
Penang fell on December the nineteenth. Ipoh fell ten davs 

crow flies°ifthat > !^ ' P ° h ! 1 A hU “ dred “P «*» - d 

Helen, what about it ?” he asked miserably. “Isn’t it about 

foMoC" hT V K her m? few things and wem It mayrTtbe 
vote «ni» There was not the Ieast c °nviction inhis 

fS on?#? N J^ terson £“8 me U P at die office to-day. He said 
mily and the kids are off to-morrow. So are the Wainwrights ” 
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“Yes, Emily rang me up, too. But what’s the good of going to 
Singapore, darling? You can always go to Singapore if you’ve 
got to. Singapore will always be there. It’s as safe as houses.” 

He grimaced. 

“Houses ! That’s one thing that isn’t safe in Singapore ! Did 
I tell you the Owens have been bombed out? And poor old 
Andrews, you know, the policeman. Tough luck on that little 
girl he married. She’s expecting the youngster in a week or 
two.” 

“What did I tell you, Danny dear? It’s not been anything like 
so bad here, has it, except for that one nasty raid.” 

“Poor old ‘Spotted Dog’ !” he mourned. “Perhaps you’re 
right ! I suppose it’s safer here, for the time being anyhow. And 
Edward might as well have the garden to run around in, as long as 
it’s there. Hi, Edward !” he called out. through the open window 
into the garden. It was a pleasant garden, hedged in with albizzias 
and casuarinas, mounded with azaleas, hibiscus, glowing with 
tongues of fire at the edge of the tiny pool, and the dark green lawn 
as smooth as if the place were Wimbledon, and war was a thing that 
happened only at places called Passchendaele or Hazebrouck. 

“Hi, Edward !” called out Danny suddenly. “Leave Susan’s 
tail alone ! It’ll come off if you're not careful !” 

“It’s the joy-stick of my airyplane !” the young man said primly. 
“I’m dive-bombing !” 

“Now, listen, Helen, you’ve got to listen to me! I’m scared. 
Yes, I don't mind telling you. Our line is falling back all the time, 
nearer and nearer to K.L. There isn’t any line. The Japs are 
landing whole boatloads all along the coast, here on the west, as 
well as driving in from the north and east. They’re all over the 
place, in front of us, behind us, in the creeks, in the jungle. They’re 
in the estates and towns all togged up as Malays, you never 

know ” He looked out through the window at that moment as 

if to make sure some Jap hadn’t done away with their faithful 
kebun , the gardener, and hidden himself under his broad-brimmed 
hat. “ Kebun /” he shouted at the top of his voice. “Don't let 
tuan keclii touch that tennis-ball ! They’re dropping high-explosive 
bombs,” he explained to Helen, “that look like tennis-balls. No, 
Helen, no ! I really can’t stand it ! Every time I’m away from 
home,' arid there’s an alert, I worry myself sick ! I can’t stand it ! 
In any case the authorities want you to go ! How long is it since 
they asked ail the women and children to clear out ? Last Friday, 
wasn’t it? You’ll have to go, if only for Edward’s sake. Why 
don’t you answer ? What are you thinking of, Helen ?” 

“I was thinking, darling. It’s awfully funny, really. When 

the war broke out, and you cabled me . . . I don’t think I ever told 

you well, of course, I had to come. But I felt such a worm 
leaving them all to face it, my mother and dad and your mother and 
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everybody, I felt so awful. Of course, I knew my job was to be 
with you. But it seemed so mean coming out to the peace and the 
safety . . . what’s that line of poetry ? Something about the apples 
and the singing and the gold. ... Tennyson’s Lotus-Eaters , is 
it? . . . well, darling, it’s turned out rather odd, one way or 
another. Certainly not terribly peaceful.” 

‘‘And not so very safe, either. He’d better come in, darling. 
That’s gunfire. There’s probably a raider about. Edward, I want 
you to come in ! I bet you can’t make Exeter Cathedral in twenty 
minutes !” 

‘‘In a way it was Edward I really felt sick about. I mean, all 
the other little boys would have been through it, while he was away 
from it all, all safe and sound wrapped up in cotton-wool. I often 
used to think . . . will he be able to look other boys in the face 
when he grows up? Well, we don’t have to worry now.” 


A day or two later. 

“U you go darling, I go. Why did I come back to Malaya in the 
urst place ? 

. * Bn U 0U knoy ? 1 c f l n>t come - , ve got to stay here and do my 
stuff I 11 come along later. Perhaps we’ll be able to hang on after 
all, though it doesn’t seem too likely. There's been a spot of 
nonsense up there on the Slim River, and it went pretty badly for us. 

SkinTat Sl bright 8 " W1 ' h 3 Wh ° l<: hCrd ° f UnkS ' ™ ines arc not 

“If I were to go off and leave you behind. . . .” She did not 

" te 5® ^^nce. Her eyes were blue, flecked with grey 

Sc h * W1 ; en r h u er V01Ce became sombre . as it was now, the blue- 

dfw “I don-r°th^ CyeS ' T hcy We / e J ik ? grey P° ols on a cloudy 
? ay ; n / £° n 1 th ‘ nk you un derstand, darling. In the first place I 

And fSiS?? Where yo i* are - 11 makes me Teel funny inside here. 

h h at( B J. f ° r your sake too I mean there’s not much I can do 
abtxit the old tummy, but I m the only one that can do anything at 

‘‘But, darling ” 

, ^es> i know. Edward. It’s the same with him • I think 
WC b near you than away from you.” 

you si whhhTm ° n ' y X ou ^ Helen - !,’« 'eave it entirely to you. But 
you see, witn him He was silent. He could areuc with h<*r 

no more urgently than that. 8 e . in her 

fpll^ Cr mmd S ° U8ht t0 SWitCh away from the issue - not ver y success- 

When did you talk to her, darling ?” 

Just before tiffin.” 

“I talked to John an hour ago. I talked to Winnie ten minutes 
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later. She’s not going to stay put. She’s going. She said she 
can’t stand this damn curfew one more night.” 

“She’s going, is she?” 

"You can still get a decent hand of bridge after dinner at Raffles, 
she said, and she’s not going to let any bloody Japs get in the way of 
her bridge. She's stark, staring mad. of course. You never know 
where she is from one minute to the other.” 

“She can go.” Her lip set sullenly. 

“I want you to realize this, darling.” He spoke very deliber- 
ately. “If the authorities at Singapore order the women and kids 
to evacuate, there’ll be a bit of a scramble at the shipping-offices 
and docks, there’s bound to be. I’d much rather you were on the 
spot.” 

“And you ?” 

“The moment His Nibs tells me to clear out, I’ll clear out. 
There'll be a hell of a lot to do in Singapore. There is already. 
They’ve shot the civil aerodrome to pieces. I may have the job of 
keeping that in going order. His Nibs was saying something about 
that yesterday.” 

She was silent for some time. She knew the issue had been 
decided. There was no good going on about it any longer. 

“When do you want us to go ?” she asked at length. 

“To-morrow morning at the crack of dawn. It’s all arranged.” 
He looked a trifle uncomfortable. He was not normally one for 
pushing ready-made situations on people, least of all on Helen, with 
whom it was always fun to talk things over. “Osman’s in the 
garage now giving the old Austin a once-over. We thought it 
better if you tried to keep together ; though the roads are very 
crowded, of course, and you might get split up now and again. So 
we’ve fixed the meeting-place at the Copleys’ house in Imbi Road." 

“I don’t follow. Who’s we?” 

“Well Bill Copley has got orders from his firm to clear out. 
He’ll be there, with Betty and the infant. And Winnie Appleby 
and the Twins. And the Mortimers. And you and Edward and 
I forget now. . . . Oh, yes, Lilian and the Blakeleys. You 11 
be a sort of convoy, you know ; jolly useful in case of a breakdown 
or anything. You can stuff quite a few suitcases in the trunk and 

in the back of the car.” 


“And the house?” , , 

“Oh, the house will be all right. I’ll be here, for a time anyhow. 
If I have to go off, the boys will look after everything . . . till we re 

back again to take over.” * , 

“Yes of course,” she agreed. But she knew as well as he a d 

that it was all lost, all lost, excepting for the few oddments she could 
stow away into suitcases. There was no house any more, no 
coloured lino-cuts, none of that jolly pewter she used to scout round 
for in the Caledonian market, no glass-topped cocktail tables, 
rocking-horse for Edward, no tricycle, no flower-beds, no pool with 
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lilies, all lost. “Well, my dear, that’s that,” she said. She rose 
from her chair, went up to him and kissed him. Then she sat 
down again and reached for a lump of pale-blue knitting which she 
had hoped would some day be a pullover for Edward. Then she 
put it down again. “Perhaps I ought to get my bits and pieces 
together,” she said. “What’s that ?” There was a dull boom from 
somewhere on the western fringe of the town. 

“It might be a bomb, of course. But I think we’ve started blow- 
ing things up. I’m damn sure we’ll make a better job of it than they 
did up in Penang. Look at that column of black smoke over there. 
Do you see? Just to the left of the Leadleys’ roof. A nice drop of 
^ober, that was. Yes, darling, it’s about time you went.” 

“Don’t let Ah Boon make the curries too hot,” she requested. 

You know they’re not good for you.” 


It was rather a situation. At the last moment young Edward 
insisted on having his tricycle packed into the back of the car. He was 
bearing up extremely well. There was no doubt at all he knew that 
this departure from home was not like the other departures his brief 
u *? a£ i already involved. He was handling his mother as if he felt 
she had been entrusted to his charge for the period of this latest 
separation from his father. He was looking a bit starry-eyed, as 
children do on the verge of tears, but he was sternly keeping the 
tears oack. 


frtr P. ut the , 23 rcl l'? s 3 d,fferent t,lin 8- Perhaps it symbolized 
for him everything he knew he was going to lose : Susie the chow, his 

C u me 1° Se , C h, 7 1 evcry Tu c s day evening, his wig- 
wam in the garden, his school and schoolmates up at Fraser’s Hill 

* h B oon secretly cooked for him, his jigsaw Exelir 

hlv l ’ h,S | MeCC u an u° Se, ‘ 1 suddenly became impossible not to 
have his tricycle with him, and you could see with half an eye that if 

it was withheld all was lost. The tears would rush into the s t a ™ 

Os^n^ h W ° Uld f t owl hiS u head ofT ‘ There was nothing forZ 
Osman he was the syce, the chaufteur — had to get to work on the 

back of the car and find room somehow for the tricycle At the 

same moment, and perhaps because of a similar psychological com- 

Cn S m,nd ran ,lkc 3 flare of lightning to the sitfing-room 
clock that someone had given her for a wedding-presenf. She 

totver^ry 

back into ‘the hlly.c 10 / a, f ab u°V 1 ’ so shc 8.0' out of the car and went 

from a bathrn^? f Vant 8uest -‘ owel had somehow wandered in 

up ^ao^?he lay - , acro “ lhe back of a chair. She picked i" 

P, wrapped the clock in it, and went out to the porch. 
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“Beg your pardon, darling !” That was Danny. Danny had 
very nearly knocked her down as he came charging up from the 
drive into the house. Everybody was having last-minute brain- 
waves, apparently. She went back to the seat of the car. She was 
driving, of course. There was no point in taking the syce with 
them. A minute or two later Danny was out again. He held in his 
hand the small attache-case Helen had bought for him a couple of 
birthdays ago at Robinson’s. He was rather breathless. 

“I think there’s room, darling,” he said, stowing the bag under 
the axle of the tricycle. “Just a few things, to make sure I’ve got 
them when we join up again at Singapore. You know, pyjamas, 
slippers, a razor — you know. ’’There was also a double photograph- 
case, with Helen and Edward on each side under a mica shield, 
which always stood on the top of his desk beside his pipe-rack. The 
thing had caught his eye at the last moment, so he had stuffed it 
away between the pyjamas and the spare shirt. He didn’t mention 
it, of course. That would have been rather sloppy. 

Helen and Edward were both nice and comfortable now in front 
of the car. 

"Good-bye, old chap,” he said. "Look after mummy, won’t 
you ?” 

Things were too much at that moment tor the starry eyes, but 
they managed to behave themselves. 

“Good-bye, daddy,” the young man said, perhaps a trifle 
hoarsely. 

“Good-bye, Helen darling. See you soon.’ 

“Good-bye, Danny darling.” 

She got into gear, and the car moved off down the drive. 

Helen and Edward waved, he waved ; then, as the car turned out 
of the driveway into the road, he, too, turned and went back into 
the house. They had arranged to send along a car from the office, 
seeing that he would not have the use of his own car for the time 
being. The car would be along very soon now. There was going 
to be a lot doing up and around Kuala Lumpur for the next day or 
two ; he was going to be very busy. 


Danny Mather was, of course, enrolled in the local unit of the 
Federated Malay States Volunteer Force, like most of his colleagues 
in the Public Works Department, and before the war broke out his 
military activities gave considerable pleasure to his young son and 
heir. But, after, he was given quickly to understand that he would 
have to keep his nose down to his job with the other key men. Yes, 
there was a lot doing up and around K.L. during the day or two 
after his wife’s departure. The C.O. of the sapper unit that had 
fallen back on Kuala Lumpur wasn’t leaving anything to chance. 
Neither was Danny’s own chief, “His Nibs”, as they all called him at 

P.W.D. headquarters. _ „ , 

So Qanny got busy. He was going off on pretty dangerous 
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work. There was quite a fair chance he might not come back. 
Therefore there had to be some sort of understanding with the house 
staff. He didn’t expect any heroics. The cook and the house-boy 
were Chinese, that is to say realists. They had as much guts as the 
next man, but he knew if things were getting sticky they would make 
off with as big a bundle as they could carry. The same probably 
went for the syce chauffeur, and the kebun, who were Malays. 
The syce was a daredevil behind the wheel of a car, but a bit of a 
mouse everywhere else. The kebun was an old man. There was 
no reason to suppose that, armed with a trowel, he would take up 
his post on the verandah of his employers’ house, in order to protect 
their furniture and linen with the last drop of his blood. 

So Danny issued his instructions. As soon as there was no 
doubt the Japanese were coming through into K.L., they must bring 
in their families and their pals and divide things up nicely between 
them. Whatever they couldn’t cart off, would they please smash 
or burn. He would rather the Japanese didn’t use their dinner-set 
and sleep in their beds. They must look after Susie, too. She 
would grieve if she was left behind. Would somebody please lake 
her along, or do her in, if the worst came to the worst 9 

That took care of his own business. Then he got going on 
the work of his King-Emperor. First he took in as many of the 
big rubber estates as he had time for. There was very little you 

wnnM t Z ab k° Ut , destro >; m S the rubber trees themselves. That 
would take about as much time as it had taken to grow them But 

the raw rubber stocks had gone up in smoke 
a " d V™! thC en8 ' ncs P rov 'dmg power for the processing plants were 
UP 80od a u nd P. r °Per. He also attended to the tin dredges 
in the region, which their engineers had been ordered to destroy 'by 

Ss V andsinkinTfi Shm8 T lhc,r vila| parts, then taking out 'the 

“an S ha n d hTpainfufside who^ast^r'a^iSy^ ‘ n ' 

"d ini of niachinenj g "* 3 h °"° W '° 0,h When a bol ‘ mi " 
He had three days of it, with the Japs drawing nearct and 
a * let '' 0 rk of good roads which nobody had lien 
w^rVho d ° UCh abo . ut » the momentum of their advance south- 
d- tk 8 ,ncreased so rapidly since their victory at the Slim 

off atoh Whl.h! was you ncver ^ uite knew . When you brought 

ass r«a 

But Danny got hts big job on the third day, the eleventh. 
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General Wavell had arrived at the front — using the familiar but not 
very accurate word — on the ninth, the day after the Slim River 
business. He had ordered the retreat of the entire British forces in 
North Malaya to the Johore line some hundred and twenty miles 
south, for he realized that to hang on was to court a major disaster. 
The retreat began on the tenth, and nobody liked it much. What 
# made it worse was that, as was clear to any but the most addled or 
the most romantic, there was nothing else for it. So the army rolled 
southward, plenty of it, plenty of trucks, lorries, carriers, private 
cars ; there was even a herd of steamrollers and a couple of bright 
fire-engines that insisted on making their getaway. It was necessary 
to keep the main road in good shape for as long a time as possible 
till the army didn’t need it any more ; then, at the right moment, and 
as thoroughly as possible, make a mess of it. 

Danny had just completed a job near Serendah when a dispatch- 
rider from Kuala Lumpur came through with the order that the 
Serau bridge was to be blown up a few miles south of Kuala Kubu, 
where it carried the road on massive concrete abutments across a 
one-time water-course. This was in the early afternoon of Sunday, 
the eleventh. There was no time to waste, and he wanted none. 
He made off with his three thirty-hundredweight lorries, the first 
carrying himself and his gang, the second his compressor and pneu- 
matic drills, the third his load of explosives. He was pleased about 
his gang. His Nibs hadn’t been quite sure where he would get his 
men from, as most of the Tamils seemed to be having a bean-feast 
in the town, helping themselves to anything they had a fancy to in 
the big shops, and a good many of the Chinese and Malays had 
faded away into the surrounding hills. They were managing to get 
a great deal of liquor, too, even though the authorities had sent the 
Volunteers round with sledge-hammers to smash all the cases of gin 
and whiskey they could lay hands on. But it was all right. The 
word somehow went round that man Mather needed a gang to do a 
bit of breaking up, and in no time there they were m the RW.D. 
yard grinning a bit sheepishly and looking as if what they had been 
up to wasn’t anybody's business. There were rather less than thirty 
of them all told, not too many tor the work in hand, particularly 
as it had to be done in quick time, but he felt they would make it. 
His Nibs had managed to scrounge for him from a major in the 
Leicesters a Bren gun and a few rifles, and that helped out nicely, 
Danny thought. That same morning he had picked up on the edge 
of a paddy-field three bedraggled-looking East Surreys, a i 
and two privates, who had been in the fighting way up in ‘ne Kedah 
sector, and had been hard at it ever since, three weeks of tough 
going. Finally, when all their unit was wiped out, they had set off 
on their own, swimming across slimy creeks, and their 

through spiny jungle. And here they were, not at all m good shape , 
but when they found out what Danny was up to, they asked could 
they come on, too, and give a hand. Of course, he said. He 
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could let them have some nice bully, too, and half a bottle of 
Scotch. 

It was a complicated job, and everybody had to get going in 
double quick time, for the advance Jap body was hardly more than 
a score of miles away on the main road. The Japs were not having 
much difficulty either with the slender ambush parties that had been 
left behind to try and hold up their advance, or with the rather 
sketchy demolitions that were all the sappers had been able to bring 
off. It was now up to Danny to keep the road clear as long as 
possible for the withdrawal of our own last tattered units, then 
blow the thing sky-high at what he judged the right momcn'. It 
had all to be done somehow without attracting undue attention from 
the Japanese planes that were nosing around up there. 

He surveyed the ground. It was not bad. The road up to the 
bridge and beyond ran through a rubber estate. The trees them- 
selves made something of a hide for the lorries, and there were a 
couple of attap sheds at about the right distance away, some two 
hundred yards. The lorry with the explosives and detonators had to 
be at least as far as that, though it meant adding a lot to the work, 
for the stuff would all have to be carried along the road and down 
the slope to the supports of the bridge. If the detonators were any 
nearer, an unlucky hit from a Jap gun from among the trees, or even 
a couple of tracers from a Zero that had managed to spot what was 
going on, might blow everything and everybody to blazes. He 
backed into the sheds at once, with the bonnets slewed round, in case 
the getaway had to be made in quick time. He brought the lorry 
with the compressor as close to the bridge as he could, to make the 

job as easy as possible for the pneumatic drills. Then he got to 
work. 


First, he detailed three of the Malay boys to go snooping round 
on patrol to watch for infiltrators, and left another couple on guard 
at the lorries. Then he unhitched the drills and had them carried 
down the slope to the abutments. It didn't make things easier that 
the s| ope was as slippery as a greased pole. The two teams of 
drillers, four in each, got into position. He gave the signal to the 
men at the compressor to crank up, and the drills started grinding. 

That was going to be the largest part of the job. In the mean- 
time there were one or two other little things to attend to He sent 
the corporal of the East Surreys and one of the privates forward up 
the further side of the bridge to cover the left flank of the operation 
with the Bren gun. Bill was the corporal’s name, and ’Arry the 
private s. That was all he learned, and ever was to learn, concem- 

!u V ° y? u . n S men - He learned a little more concerning the 
third, lor this third young man made the return journey with him to 

? L i Ump U u- Th n young man>s name was Tom, he came from 
Deptford, and his girl s name was Ida. Danny was doubtless given 

? a If’.A Ut at lhe r t,me hc was not in a very receptive mood. 
So Bill and Arry went forward on the left with the Bren gun and 
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Tom, accompanied by one Mahmud, went forward with a couple of 
rifles on the right. The military dispositions being thus achieved, 
he sent four boys well forward beyond the bridge to blast a good- 
sized crater in the road, so as to postpone the access of at least the 
enemy’s wheeled stuff, in case they came up before the job was * 
brought olT. A stray motor-cyclist was impounded to drive north 
as far as possible to request our own rearward vehicles to put on 
their last ounce of speed while the going across the bridge was still 
good. 

It was all quite lively, though a certain tension developed as the 
job went on. There was the noise of hand drilling forward and 
pneumatic drilling down below. There was an occasional derisive 
hoot from a military lorry as it went by, and now and again a wise- 
crack from a young man who looked rather more dead than alive. 

“ ’Ow abaht diggin’ us up a nice blue-eyed blonde?” asked one. 

His shirt had been torn to shreds by some near explosion. 

‘‘Oo, Mr. Dentist !” exclaimed another, whose eyes were blood- 
red with fatigue. “That’s the wrong toof you’re diggin’ into !” 

There was not much time to bandy pleasantries, hardly time 
enough to wave the hand in reply. 

“All clear, tuan !” a boy shouted from way forward. 

“Come back !” Denny shouted. If there were still any of our 
own vehicles to turn up, they were out of luck. “Come back, 
now !” The boy was back. “Run, the rest of you !” The other 
boys ran. He followed, and threw himself down in the ditch by the 
roadside. The battery and the battery-lever in his hand looked all 
right. “Now !” He depressed and twisted the lever. A moment 
later a beautiful lump of road went hurtling into the air, making a 
beautiful noise. The boys got up from the ditch and clapped their 
hands. They loved beautiful noises. “Now we’ll carry on with 
the big job !” said Danny. 

The boys had been getting on nicely with the drilling of the holes 
in the abutments and the unloading of the tins of ammonal from the 
lorry. But not nicely enough. 

“Get going!" commanded Danny. “Is this a wedding? A 
rifle spat sharply forward on the right flank. Then it spat again. 

The boys went on with their jobs. The rifle was silent for a time. 

There was nojhing to see, you could only leel that a new smell had 
come into the air, and it was something other than the gases Ihe 
explosion had left behind. 

Once or twice a drill broke oflF sharp in the hole it was making. 

You tend to hold your drill a little crooked when you feel you might 
get a bullet in the back of your neck any moment. 

“O.K. !” Danny exclaimed quietly. He was everywhere all the 
time. “Here’s another !” In a moment or two the broken piece 
was out of the slot, a fresh one in, and the drill was throbbing away 

again in the tough belly of the concrete. - 

“Fine !’’ he said at last. Into each abutment he had drilled two 
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holes, six feet deep, twelve inches from each other. Then he 
packed one hole in each with gelignite, then set it off. Then he did 
the same with the second hole in each. He now had a deep chamber 
in each abutment, roughly two feet in diameter. 

“Good show !’’ he told himself. Colour was burning brightly 
in his sallow cheeks. “I wonder what she’s doing now ?” he found 
himself asking. It was as if somebody had mentioned Helen’s 
name. But nobody had mentioned her name. 

“Pack !” he ordered. The boys got to work with the twenty- 
five-pound tins of ammonal that lay dumped about their feet. 

Of course, underneath he was thinking of her all the time ; there 
was never an instant when he wasn’t thinking of her, however loud 
the racket, however close the danger. 

But somebody had mentioned her name, hadn’t they ? He was 
hearing things. Who? 

Then he realized what had been going on. It had been going on 
for a second or two at most, but there it was. It was a darn butter- 
fly, sitting on a sprig of something on the slope here, at the level of 
• his eyes. But it was not with his eye that he had seen it, at least not 
at first. His eye had too many other things to do. He had seen it 
with his mind, had attached its name to it. 


The Black and White Helen , that was the name of the fellow. 
He had a Red Helen in his collection, but not a Black and White 
^ ou . can 1 catch a butterfly by sprinkling ammonal on its 
If": “Well in!’’ he shouted, stooping, handing a tin to the boy 
beside him, stooping, rising again. “Funny how the kid insisted on 

lugging along the old tricycle ! I wonder if ’’ 

He stopped and threw his head back. A new pop-pop-pop 
suddenly started peppering the ear-drums. Oh, yes, it was the Bren 
gun on the left flank forward. 

“As quick as you can, Ahmud !” Danny shouted. “We might 
get through with it,’’ he thought, “or we might not. Anyhow 
we re having a damn good try !” The stuff was all loaded into the 
chambers now in both abutments, and tamped down. Only one tin 
of ammonal remained exposed in each cavity. 

ready, man !’’ Ahmud proclaimed from across the gullv. 

Fine ! With you in one moment !” He removed the lid of the 
tin and thrust in the wad of gun-cotton that was to set all the rest 
sky-rocketing. The Bren gun was barking furiously. Would they 
be able to hold them up. Bill and ’Arry ? y 

'Ave a go. Bill ! Straight left, 'Arry ! 

Funny, the way things get twisted and tangled in your mind. 

tJf.5 a w 1 ? arC ’ Smasb, " g U P a bnclfie in M a!aya on the road between 

ton BathiT^f and ^ Ua 3 KU 1 DU ' And We re a,so in the p a<Ming- 
Jon *L at ™’ as far as * c an make out, where the little six-rounders 

work fwi°n^H°t the i r ° n W t dnes dfy nights regularly as clock- 
WpHnJi " u 1 1 ,eave g0 by w,t hout doing a couple of the old 
ednesday nights at the Paddington Baths.) Listen to the Padding- 
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to., boys, the •‘saveloys", roaring to their local heroes out of the 
green-grey branches of the rubber trees. 

’ 1 1 'im wiv yer lejt. Bill ! 'A ve a go, 'Arry ! 

He scrambled down the north side of the gully, across the muddy 
seepage in the bed, over to the south abutment, over from the 
borough of Paddington to the State of Selangor. Yes, the gun- 
cotton was rammed in all right. Now cover it all, just leaving room 
for the detonator. Pup-pup-pup ! went the Bren gun. Crack ! went 
the rifle. Bill and ’Arry were ’avin’ a go, right enough. 

‘‘Flex ready, man !” 

They had uncoiled the flex from the drum way back on the road 
and brought it down the slope to him 

‘‘Other piece, Ahmud !" 

He went back forty yards, stripped the flex at that point, and 
twisted the other piece into it. The flex had three terminals now, 
two to be fixed to the detonators when he had rammed these home 
in the gun-cotton, one to be fixed into the battery. 

It’s nothing of a job, but it's got to be properly done, or it might 
as well be a Meccano set you've been playing with all the time, for 
all the damage you’ll do. I must say (he observed) the old fingers 
are behaving themselves nicely. I must say, so are young Edward’s, 
when he gets going on his Meccano set. He’ll make a good engineer 
one of these days 

A pity about the old bridge. He looked up briefly from his 
finger-tips to consider it, to get the sense of its efficiency, its line, the 
toughness of its fibre. Somebody was tugging at his shorts from 
behind. Oh, no, something had grazed him as it was taken by. 
His Nibs had made a good job of that bridge. Damn it, somebody 
was tugging at the back of his shorts. Why the hell couldn’t they 
talk 9 

"For God’s sake!" Danny shouted. “What do you want? 
Can't you see I'm busy?” 

One of the bovs wanted something, damn his eyes. Nice time 
to be wanting something ! The unseen finger stopped tugging. His 
own fingers worked away steadily, swiftly. 

The Bren gun’s' stopped. It’s stopped, I tell you ! We won t 
get through with it ! Oh, no, thunk God, there it is again ! Good 

old Bill! What? It’s stopped again ! . 

Then he heard a voice, a quavering, frightened, frightening voice. 

"Tuan Mather. Tuan Mather ! Let me be forgiven ! I have 


This was not one of his boys speaking, it was much too old a 
voice. He turned his head. The man who spoke was the 
kebim, the man of the garden, (he man of his own garden. The 
lower lip was trembling, the words seemed to be issuing from back 
in the mouth somewhere, without reference to the lips moving or not 
moving. The old man's eyelids were red with exhaustion, the eyes 

hem selves heavy with grief. 
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It was as if the heart were a turning wheel, and the wheel stopped. 
Everything stopped for some moments — minutes, they seemed — 
excepting only for the pulse thudding in the ears. 

The news could only be news of them, of the two lovely ones. 
He must not, in this blade-edged instant of time, allow even their 
names to form within his skull. 

“For Christ’s sake ! Not now !” He was screaming, he 
noted with horror. “Get up the slope there !” He had the voice 
under control again, as if it were one of these machines he had been 
dealing with. The kebim was an old man. He wouldn’t bc.as spry 
as the others shinning up that greasy slope. “Get out of the way, 
kebun, or you’ll be blown up !” It was not only the voice, it was the 
hands, too, he rftust get under control, the leaden lump of his body. 
He dived down into himself for the last reserves of his nervous 
strength. 

Air came into the clogged veins again, the wheel of the heart 
turned. “Get back, everybody !” he shouted. There were still 
two or three men down there, mopping up the job. He raced 
across to the north abutment, thrust in the detonator, attached the 
wire, tamped it down. Then back to the south bank, the south 
abutment. He thrust in the second detonator, attached the second 
wire, tamped it down. 

The Bren gun stuttered once again, once again, and then was 
silent. A curiously solemn and mournful silence. He raced back 
up the slope now. As he reached road-level a bullet went twanging 
by him. It seemed to bring a word with it as it went by from the 
barrel of the gun that had discharged it. “ Banzai /” the word was. 
thin and far and shrill. "Banzai ! Banzai!" now as shrill but not 
so far. He turned his head as he ran and saw the Japanese surging 
forward, from right and left on either side of the bridge, and round 
the crater he had blown up in the road 

“The battery?” he asked himself. 

Here it was, neat in its brown leather case. Twist the wires 
tighten the screw V ' 

“Into the ditch, everybody !” he shouted, so hoarsely he could 
not hear his own voice. He got down himself, flat on his stomach. 
Then he depressed and twisted the battery-lever. A silence followed 

tuoL- was .. not . a condition of either, but of the spirit, an era of 
waHing outside time and sound. For there was, of course no era 
of waitmg at all. Whatever happened, happened at once/ There 

'tween the simple movements and their 
effects. First the whole sky filled like a cup with yellow flame even 

aiT shn^lV-c 0 ^ h ri!- ay in be,0W road - leveI * where the dislodged 
arel - h b °? y ^ a wave - Then therc was a sound as of a 

UiTtLSh * The 8 nn * IF apart ’ 3S ' f k might 1)6 the vef y ribs of 
me earth. The noises then separated upon the ear the noise of 

SL C H- Crel? K h Il tin8 u hard surfaces sharply, soft surfaces dully 
These diminished. The sound that followed was like the yellow 
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flame that had come first, the whole dome of sky filled with it. It 
was a sort of whispering and a suffling, which came out of the 
branches of the rubber-trees as they scraped against each other, and 
»he leave, which scurried about the air like birds in trouble. 

Danny rose to his feet, his nostrils stuffed with sour dust and 
his eyelids smarting. He stood waiting for a moment or two while 
the bluish smoke-clouds settled, peering towards the place where the 
bridge had been. There was no more bridge. There was only a 
gulf of air, and two edges of roadway like cracked biscuits, and the 
earth of the further bank scooped out as with the burrowing of 
monstrous snouts and claws. 

‘Good show !” breathed Danny. He tore the flex rrom the ' 
battery in his hand and raced across to the lorries. The men were 
already piled in helter-skelter. The drivers were at their seats, the 
engines kicking and plunging to be off. 

“You go, Hussein !’* Hussein was the driver of the lorry which 
had held the explosives. Hussein went roaring off. “Hello, soldier ! 
You here, oo? That’s fine ! Jump >n !” And the other one, his 
own servant, where was he, the one who carried a charge of explosive 
more devastating than these he had been busy with ? “ Kebun , where 
are you ?" The old man came out from under the car, where he had 
hidden himself like a dog from a hubbub he does not understand. 
“I'll drive, Ahmud ! I \yan> to drive!" Danny insisted. Ahmud 
swung himseli round the cab and into the lorry “Come, kebun !” 
He lifted the old man into the driving seat, and followed. “Move !” 
he bade him The old man moved. The car got into gear. They 
were away. 

There was a noise ot rifle fire trom the grove all round them, the 
engine ol the car was hammering two feet away. But there was a 
noise behind and above and below these, a voice, as it were, of a 
bell tolling. . 

“Something has happened to Helen, to my little Edward ! Some- 
hing 'errible has happened ! I daren't ask him ! What can it be 
that has sen- him to hunt me ou' ? He’s afraid to speak ! What 
dreadful thing can it be?" 

"Baik! Baik !" the boys behind were chanting. “Good! Good! 
Bukan main ! Not playing at it ! Good !" They were wild with 
their delight in the job so well and so .imely done. 

“He won’t speak now till I order him to," Danny told himself. 
“He's afraid ! Ahd I am. too ! Oh, be a man, Danny !” Then he 
spoke to the old man at his side. 

“ Kebun /" he said. "You have news for me ! Tell it all to me ! 

Holding nothing back !" . . 

So the man of the garden spoke to him and told him what had 
happened ; also what might have happened Whether it had or 
had not no man knew. 

On the day Dick Copley's small coDvoy of cars, that included 
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Helen and Edward in the old Austin, left Kuala Lumpur for the 
south, there was already a great clutter of traffic on the road, 
although the full evacuation actually began the day following, 
Saturday, December the tenth. There were lorries with every sort 
of military equipment, private cars with refugees from towns and 
estates all the way back north, rickshaws, hand-carts, bullock -carts, 
motor-bicycles weaving in and out, pedal bicycles almost snapping 
in two with the weight of the bundles they carried, even perambula- 
tors and wheelbarrows, loaded like mad, hugging the ditch as 
closely as they could. And high above the other noises, like a river- 
bank shrill with grasshoppers, squealed the wheelbarrows, left care- 
fully unoiled so that the squeal should keep the devils away. This 
time the device did not work. 

The town of Seremban is some forty miles south of Kuala 
Lumpur, and Dick Copley's convoy had by ten o’clock only reached 
a point some six miles north of Seremban. The convoy had set out 
from fmhi Road at seven, so it obviously had met pretty sticky 
weather. The place and the time had been pin-pointed, so to speak, 
by young Ali, Ali bin Ibrahim, who happened to live in a liampong 
called Gidong, some three miles to the right of the road up a jungle 
track. At that point the rubber estates give out, and there is a fair- 
• sized area of still uncleared jungle which stretches away westward 
from the road. 


The kebun had not gone far with his recital before his voice tailed 
off, and he stopped. The tuan was so silent, the face so wholly 
without expression, the old man did not know whether his master 
was attending or not. 

“My nephew, Ali,” he repeated softly. ‘The son of my brother 
Ibrahim. Does the tuan remember of whom I speak ?” 

Danny nodded. Yes, he was listening. 

‘‘I remember,” he said. “I remember him well.” 

The fact was this Ali had a girl who was the daughter of one of 
Danny s neighbour’s house-boys, and whenever he came up to Kuala 
Lumpur to pay his respects to the young lady, an occupation he pre- 
ferred to any other, he would come in with gifts of fruit from 
Ibrahim, his father, to Yussut, his father’s brother. He had made 
Edward s acquaintance at about the time the tricycle was acquired 
N obody had had any objection to letting Ali take Edward out 
pedalling up and down Ampang Road. It gave both the young 
people immense pleasure. K 

th ?£° pley J co . nvoy approached the junction of the Gidong 
f d / h e ™ad it chanced thal young Ali emerged on to the 

ha u- t? 1 Sent l ° buy in some stores from Wung 
Loos little shop, which lay some two hundred yards further south 

bw h L S°r e !L de °‘ the r0ad ‘ He was not sure whether he would 

nimn frS f0 . r h S St0reS ’ °J WOuld ^ ab,e to hel P himself, for the 
rumour had already gone through to the kampong that Wung Loo 

had decided to disappear before the Japs came on the scene. There 
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was even a chance that a bomb had come down on the place, for the 
Jap planes had been up and around all day, and had dropped a 
number of bombs. 

Then he saw man Copley at the wheel ot his car, with his wife 
beside him, and the back of the car stuffed with suitcases. Then, 
not many yards behind them, the Mortimers, and then the Applebys. 
He knew them all quite well by sight and by name, for there is little 
about their employers’ affairs which Malayan servants do not discuss 
in affectionate detail with their relatives. Besides, he had seen them 
all often enough on luan Mather’s lawn knocking back the evening 
stengah. Then followed one more car, driven by a tuan whose name 
he did not remember. Then finally man Mather’s car had appeared 
on the scene, the rearguard of the convoy, as it were, for behind 
them for quite a distance there were no more private cars, only vans 
and military lorries. Not only, Ali insisted, did he recognize the car 
itself, and the mem and young man kechi — how was it possible not to 
recognize that yellow hair ? — but he had recognized the beautiful, the 
famous, tricycle piled up on top of the suitcases. The mem had her 
eyes fixed on the road ahead of her, she was a rather nervous driver. 
He could not say she had noticed him, at that moment at least, but 
young man kechi certainly had, for he pulled at his mother’s arm, 
and looked back excitedly and waved. She could not stop, of 
course, with the road so jammed, while Edward said how d’you do 
to the gardener’s nephew. But only a few seconds later something 
occurred which gave her no alternative. She had to draw up. 

They were passing the little clearing in front of Wung Loo’s 
grocery store when a woman, a white woman carrying a small suit- 
case, came out to the edge of the road, and held up her hand. It 
could be presumed that she, too, was a refugee from somewhere, 
perhaps Kuala Lumpur, perhaps further north, and as likely as not 
her car had broken down. How long she had waited in Wung Loo’s 
clearing could not be said. It must have dawned on her pretty soon, 
if in fact her car had broken down, that there was not much point 
in waiting. No one was likely to have time to do anything for her. - 

So the woman came out and held up her hand, and Helen 
slowed down for her. There was an angry hooting from the lorry 
behind, for probably she had not given the signal very accurately, 
she had always been rather sketchy with her signals. The lorry 
swung round into the road and got in ahead of her. At that moment 
Ali heard the sound of aircraft approaching from the east— they 
were Japanese aircraft, of course— and he threw himself down in the 
ditch. But the aircraft did not drop anything, for the moment at 
least. They continued on their westward flight. When Ali stood up 
on his feet again he saw that mem's car had stopped, and the strange 
white woman was already ensconced in the left-hand seat of the car. 
The man kechi was being quite insistent about something back in 
the road, which could be nothing other than Ali himself. When he 
perceived that, Ali began to run forward. The least he could do was 
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to bid godspeed to his young friend before he disappeared, perhaps 
* for ever. But obviously the mem considered this no time for courte- 
sies. The moment the strange white woman banged to the door of 
the car, the mem got into gear and drove off again. 

Well, that is a sad thing, young Ali thought. I shall not see the 
tuan kechi again and draw the eyes of all the maidens in Ampang 
Road as I go up and down holding the handle-bar of the beautiful 
tricycle, with red-painted mudguards, and that warning bell wHich 
makes so loud and sweet a noise. So he walked forward for another 
seventy yards or so until he came to Wung Loo’s clearing. He saw 
at once, with a slight pang of disappointment, that no bomb had 
fallen on Wung Loo’s shop, and that if he wanted to acquire any- 
thing he would certainly have to pay for it, for there was Wung Loo 
large as life, his legs encased in his large black trousers, his bunch of 
silver prods and hooks dangling from his belt. It is true, he was 
clearly getting things together in preparation for his departure ; the 
ornamented money-pouch at his waist seemed stuffed with money 
and papers. But he was there still, and he was well known to be a 
good businessman. Yet how, on the other hand, was he to get his 
stpek away, and where was he to take it to ? It occurred to Ali that 
there might be some prospect of making a deal with Wung Loo. Old 
Ibrahim had an old Ford back in the hampong. It was held together 
by bits of string, but it went. If he could induce Ibrahim to bring 
the Ford down to within some yards of the main road, why shouldn’t 
they carry away a decent load of tinned stuff and hide it under a 
heap of banana-leaves among the piles in Ibrahim’s shack ? 

“ Tabek , Wung Loo! Greetings!” exclaimed Ali through the 
doorway. 


“What do you want ?” said the old gentleman sourly. “Can’t you 
see that I’m busy ?” 

“It was my idea, Wung Loo ” 

But he was not destined to expound his idea. One moment the 
aircraft were not in the sky. The next moment they were, very close 
indeed, it seemed, immediately overhead. The young man and old 
. man threw themselves down flat, there was the loud explosion of a 
bomb, and then another, but they were not harmed. There was 
again an explosion, this time a little further away southward, then 
another. .The Malay and the Chinese rose to their feet again. 

“It is the traffic on the road they're bombing,” declared Wung 
Loo rather primly. He dusted his jacket carefully. They might 
steal his stock from him when they came, but, at least, his jacket 
would be clean. 

if * ‘‘ Y «s, it’s the traffic on the road they’re after,” repeated Ali. 

f And then his heart stirred uneasily within him. The traffic on the 
road He hoped no harm had come to the turn kechi and his 
m °' u r * ^ er ^ a P s perhaps no. There were many, many vehicles, 
and the road was a narrow thing between the mining-land and the 
broad jungle. Norie the less, what harm could it do to go and see ? 
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He turned from Wung Loo’s store and regained the grassy strip 
by the roadside ; then he turned left, in the direction the bombs had 
fallen. There was a certain amount of trouble less than a hundred 
yards away. The bomb had actually come down into the jungle, but 
the concussion, or the driver’s nerves, had screwed a big lorry 
round at right angles to the road and there was already a lot of traffic 
piled up all round him, with crashed radiators and interlocked 
bumpers. 

“Hi, give a hand here, boy !” someone cried, and there was no 
help for it. He had to give a hand. That held him up considerably 
more than half an hour, and he wouldn’t have got away then if he 
had not ducked between some tall titan's thighs and made 
off. 



“Hi !’’ they cried out after him. But he was away, loping along 
steadily and swiftly, like some jungle animal. 

Tuan Mather’s car was not more than a mile away down the 
road from Wung Loo’s clearing. It was still behind a lorry, as it 
had been when it passed from Ali’s sight some hour or so earlier. 
But neither vehicle would ever move again. The lorry was still 
burning. It had obviously had a direct hit, and had probably been 
carrying petroljudging from the state it was in. The Austin lay on 
its side, its roof torn otT, a dreadful ruin. If Ali had had any doubt 
that this was titan Mather’s car, the tricycle that stood oddly on its 
saddle, charred and twisted, removed it. The Austin, too, had 
caught alight, but it was not burning now. Someone had apparently 
used a chemical fire-extinguisher on it, but the fire had burned long 
enough to reduce the luggage in the back seat to cinders, but not 
the luggage only. There was one charred and unrecognizable body 
straddled across the exposed and blackened springs of the forward 
seat. One body, one only, the body of a woman. Some attempt had 
been made to move the body, but the result had been so hideous, that, 
obviously, the attempt had been suspended for the time being. 
There was for the present nothing more to do. The stream of 
traffic continued as best it could on the southward road, skirting the 
still-burning lorry and the glowing Ausin. Later traffic would have, 
to do something about pushing them off the roadway when the 
wrecks were easier to handle. 

The old rhan paused. If the man's hands had not been so awake 
on the wheel, he would have believed the man was in a sort of daze, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, he was so deathly still throughout 
the whole telling of this tale. Only the lips quivered a little, like the 

twitching a small animal, dying. 

Then suddenly the man spoke, almost like a woman s the voice 

was, it was so sharp and thin. 

“ Kebun , which of those women was it? Which? Where was 

my boy ?” , . , , 

“It could not be said, man, which of the two women it was. 

The strange white woman was of the average size of your country- 
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woman, as the mem herself is. The clothing was all burned like 
straw in a furnace.” 

“But my boy, kebun, my boy ?” 

“There was no trace of him and of the second woman, whichever 
she was. I am gull of grief, tuan, I can hardly speak.” 

“Tell me. What can have happened ? Were there no people 
round about ? Did Ali make inquiries ? Where is Ali now ?” He 
pressed his foot so violently on the accelerator that he missed 
smashing full-tilt into the car ahead of him by a fraction of an 
inch. 

“The traffic was moving, moving, tuan. There was no room 
there on the roadway, and there was no time. Earlier, the boy 
thinks, someone must have stopped. They seemed to have tried to 
put out the burning. They may have written things down on papers. 
Perhaps they carried away the young tuan and the one woman that 
. . . that did not die. Ali cannot say. He went by small tracks into 
the jungle hoping to meet someone round about who could tell 
something. Perhaps he might even come across the young tuan him- 
self with that other one, frightened and hurt and not knowing where 
they went. But there was no one there. The dwellers off the road 
in those parts had gone deep into the jungle, fearing the flying things 
that came still again while young Ali was wandering around and' 
shouting, the tears running from his eyes as it were in rivers So at 
length All knew there was only one thing to do. He must come up 
to Kuala Lumpur to the tuan's house and impart to him these black 
tidings. He came, and you were gone, tuan. So he went seeking 

for you to the north and east, and I to the north and west, leaving the 

others in the house, where I believe they did not stay long, and per- 
haps they are not there any longer, tuan , I cannot say. So in 
opposite directions we were seeking, my brother’s son and I, and 
have been seeking all these long hours since, day and night. And 
m the morning of this day rumour came to me, as rumour will that 
the tuan might be found at the Serau Bridge below Kuala Kubu 
working on it to make it come apart. 

h~>na° 1 a?u C f °u nd you > '"f™- An d 1 would say that rather I had 
Iran dead than chosen to bring this news. But Allah willed it and 
who shall debate with Allah ? Great is He !” ’ 

annnlT? n° re 3 ,0n8 Danny was siient. A mile went by 
another. Even so soon his mouth seemed to have fallen in as if his 

jaws w ere an old man’s, and toothless. His eyes were dead black 
nothing, netthing 3 ' "" am ° n8 heapS ° f sla8 ' He said " othin 8.' 

therefore cteetTOtand “ m ° Ved Wi ' h ,he m0ving lorr * and '™ s 
. « £ 2 # As 
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“Wheel over?” asked Danny. You might have thought he had 
been drinking. 

“I used to drive a Scammell, guv’nor, back ’ome in Deptford.” 

“That’s all right,” said Danny. “I’d rather drive, if you don’t v 
mind.” - 

“I quite understand, sir,” the voice said sympathetically. “I do 
’ope it’s not bad news,” it said once again. 

“That's all right,” said Danny. 

The voice paused. Then it resumed again. Perhaps the young 
man felt it would be a good idea to try and take the guv’nor’s mind 
off the news the dago had just handed out to him, whatever it was. 
Pretty lousy news, it looked like, judging from the way the poor 
bloke was taking it. Good bloke ’e was, the job ’e’d made of that 
blinkin' bridge ! Coo, that was a good job of work, that was ! 

“So I said to ’er, I said : ‘Come on now, Ida ! ’Ave a ’eart !’ Do 
you know what she said to me? They’re all the same, you know, 
guv’nor. Do you know what she said ?” He paused and looked at 
Danny out of the corner of his eye. He found no mark of curiosity 
in Danny’s demeanour, but he went on bravely, none the less. 

The thing Ida had said made no impact on Danny’s mind, 
whatever it might have been. He was constrained within the 
desolate circle of his own thought. 

“It’s night,” he told himself. “How long has it been dark ? But . 
it’s not dark down there. The sky’s streaked with fires. It looks as ^ 
if all Kuala Lumpur’s burning.” He was aware of a scrubby hum- 1/ 
mock thickening the darkness on his left hand. “That must be Batu 
Caves,” he said.' “We’re only about six miles from home. The 
smell of burning rubber was sour in his nostrils. There was a bright 
flash, then a dull explosion, now from the south-west, now the south- 
east. “They’re making a good job ol it,” he said. “I suppose we II 
still be able to cross the railway at Sentul.” Time passed ; it might 
have been minutes, it might have been hours. It was all right. The 
bridge was still intact at Sentul, but the constructional workshops 
were blazing fiercely. 

It was two miles from that point to the centre of Kuala Lumpur. 

But it wasn’t Kuala Lumpur any more. The place had always been 
a little pompous, a little big for its boots, as an Ealing or Wimbledon 
might be if it suddenly found itself given the job of administering 
the Home Counties, and the Mayor and the Borough Council had 
once been on a conducted tour to Granada. It all looked like a 
suburban ballroom the morning after the night before, and the ser- 
vants had all suddenly gone mad and started smashing up the place. J 
There had been a certain amount of bombing, too, ol course, ana a 
good deal of planned demolition. But it wasn’t that that drew you 
up with a jerk, the gutted buildings, the bomb-craters, the smoulder- 
ing warehouses and workshops. Nor the corpses lying around like 
baled goods the larries had not carted off. A r ter all. one had been 
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looking at photographs of events in Guernica, Shanghai, Rotterdam, 
Warsaw, London, for donkey’s years. It was those nice Moorish 
buildings, even when they were not damaged, somehow already as 
dead and done for as Aztec temples and Druid stone circles. It was 
• . the smart stores with smashed windows and emptied store-cases, 
starkly revealed in the fitful ebb and flow of fires. And the silence, 
the loneliness, made all the keener by the sudden crack of blazing 
wood breaking in upon itself, and the lift and fall of furtive feet in 
the gutters. Here and there were a few little Tamils lying about, 
drunk and snoring, with as much toddy in their bellies at last as they 
could ever have dreamed of. Apart from these no one else, no one. 
It was odd how aware you were of the big Sikh policemen, exactly 
because they were not there any more, moving people along, 
directing people at street corners. Just as you might be more aware 
of Nelson’s Column, just because it wasn’t there any more in 
Trafalgar Square. The Sikhs weren’t there. Law and order and 
decency weren’t there any more. There were only empty cartons 
and smashed bottles of hair-oil and vomit and shavings and glass- 
splinters and silence. It was pretty awful. 

The first job was to call at the offices in Brickfields Road. It was 
hard not to call in home first, or slide into the Spotted Dog in case 
some belated and obstinate planter were still sitting in a wicker chair 
on a verandah, a stengah before him, his life behind him, and some 
. news of Helen had somehow got to him from somewhere. The 
v. planters were always ahead of everybody with the hottest news and 
the last dirty story, though they lived miles up-country. But he kept 
on. He got to the offices at length. They looked all right. They were 
standing, at least. The other lorry was drawn up there, too as he 
expected, butnhere was nobody in it. The boys had dispersed like 
mist. He braked and got down on to the pavement. The lad from 
the bast Surreys got down after him. 

‘Bit of an ’ow-d’you-do !‘” the young man said. 

“Yes,” Danny agreed. “It looks a bit of a mess.” 

“Excuse me askin’ ! But can I give you a ’and ?” 

Thanks. I II carry on from here. But there’s one thing you 

can do. Will you take that other lorry down to Singapore? Hand 

it over to the people in charge, will you? Ask for P.W.D. head- 
quarters. Tell them I’ll be along with my report as soon as I can get 




'S 


« i;,*;£ e I, ta i nly ’5i r -” lad got down and strode around a moment 
a lh|le awkwardly I ope everything’s goin' to be all right.” 

ou,hl h h n and y0l :-Goo m d ' W ° ma,eS " Da ""* held 

too X s ’* It S ! U in the ‘“ ck of the 8 ame - Go ° d luck to you, 

Sued out, 10 ‘ he ° ,hCr l0ny - " Good - b >' e sir ’" he 

Danny turned to the kebun. 

If you wish to go now,” he said, “you may go. Or you might 
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wait until 1 come out of this place, where I seek news. But your wife 
will be much concerned.” 

“I will wait, tuan ,” said the old man, ‘‘lest someone drive away 
the lorry.” 

‘‘Very well.” 

Danny turned and went up to the main door. It was open. The 
lock had been forced. 

‘‘Of course nobody’ll be here,” he told himself. ‘‘But perhaps 
there’s a message waiting for me on His Nibs’s desk ... if I can 
find it. Everything will be in a godawful mess.” 

He was right about nobody being there. Obviously the whole 
shoot had been ordered out at least a day or two ago. But things 
were not in an awful mess. Nothing had been touched. There was 
nothing much to touch — roll-top desks, filing cabinets, that sort of 
thing. There was just one typewriter in a bit of a state. Somebody 
had been rather annoyed— possibly the gentleman who had forced 
the lock — and smashed a hammer or something down on to the keys 
of a typewriter. There was no note waiting for Danny on His Nibs's 
desk. It was curiously dark and quiet inside there. Outside the 
flames flickered and the looters howled. 




Time was getting very short. The enemy would be in Kuala 
Lumpur, he thought, within a few hours at most. But it was quite 
impossible for him to leave the place without making quite certain 
there was no news for him at his house. Perhaps one of the boys p 
had stayed behind. Perhaps the young Ali had now turned up there, 
having received news from some source. 

The kcbun was still in the lorry, huddled small and silent in the 
driving-seat. _ 

“While I can still think of it,” Danny said to himself. He swung 
himself into the car, then reached for his wallet. 

“I go back to the house,” he said. “You will come?” 

“I will come.” 

“Here is money for you. The other boys will be gone now. You 
have missed your share of rice and linen by coming to seek me out.” 

“It was not for money I went forth, tuan.” 

“It is not right you should lose.” He pressed the notes into his 
hand. 

“Allah will look after your dear ones for you, tuan” the old man 
mumbled. “The Man will learn one day they are well.” He stuffed m 
the notes away under his baju. 

The car was already going back the way it had come, towards 
the house in Ampang Road. The streets were quite deserted now, A 
excepting for a few faceless creatures dragging off their dead. In 
Ampang Road itself there were one or two fitful scavengers stealing 
from house to house, as if there were still some bits left for the pick- 
ing. The houses seemed dark and empty excepting for one' place 
about half-way up on the left-hand side, which was empty, but not 
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dark. It had been burning for some time, it seemed, and there was 
nothing much of it left to burn now. It might have been an incen- 
diary bomb, or some spiteful servant might have set it ablaze — you 

could not tell. , 

“I think that’s the Hawkes’ place, isn’t it?” Danny thought. 
‘Well, that’s a clean break, anyhow.” 

He reached the driveway of his own home and got out of the 
- lorry, then, advancing to the garden gate, he laid his hand upon it, 
thinking for some odd reason it might be hanging loose on its hinges. 
But it was quite intact. He swung it open, and advanced a few 
yards, then stopped and waited. He did not quite know what it was 
he waited for. Did he expect to hear Helen call out from behind 
the windows of the long verandah: ‘‘Hello, is that you, Danny? 
I’ve been expecting you for ages, my dear !” Or perhaps Edward 
might have a thing or two to say. Oh, no, that was unlikely. It was 
long past Edward’s bedtime. 

What about Susie? Surely Susie ought to be doing her familiar 
gargle now? But there was no Susie any more. Her kennel at the 
side of the house was empty. He stood and waited and listened, 
but heard only the sound of his own heart beating. 

“Anybody there:?” he called out at length. “Anybody there?” 

There was no answer, excepting if it was an answer that a pigeon 
roosting in a tree-top seemed to be disturbed by his voice, and 
. flapped his wings as he moved over. And the cicadas went click- 
$ clack in the grass, and the frogs boomed from under the hibiscus by 
the edge of the small pool. There was no other answer. 

Then he went round to the back of the house and looked over 
towards the house-boys' quarters. 

“Anybody there?” he called. There Avas nobody there. He 
turned and came round to the front of the house again. He stood 
and looked at it for some moments. There were only a few yards of 
lawn between himself and the wooden stairway that led up to the 
verandah. Yet already it seemed that those few yards were as wide 
as a sea, and the house and the life glimpsed on that far shore were 
his no more, gone for ever and for ever. 

a r t l , en f th ° n h t ' s heel ‘ and went out into the roadway, to 
the dark hulk of the lorry. He could not see the kebun by the steering- 
wheel, or anywhere round about. S 

'l£ e bun, are you there?” he called out. 

was , n ° He - too, had gone. He climbed into the 

lorry and made tor the road to Seremban and the south. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

He had been silent for several minutes, leaning forward in the old- 
rocking-chair in the high yellow-washed kitchen of The Hazels. 
The rocking-chair had not been rocking. The weight and length of 
his legs had kept it motionless. The old woman to whom he had been ^ 
telling his tale uttered no word, made no sign. The poor lamb, 1 
sometimes his voice is so low you can’t hear a word he says, but let 
him talk his heart out ! It’s only like yesterday he’d be climbing up 
and down on to that same chair, playing some game about he was 
climbing up to the top of some big foreign mountains, India or 
somewhere, and he’d have a rope round his middle, and a kitchen- 
broom in his hand, whatever did he call that broom . . . hush now, 
he’s talking again. 

“I think the half-hour before and after I got to Wung Loo’s place 
was as tough as any I’ve been through. I had a pretty good idea 
where the store was, but it was dark, and there was a great deal 
moving on the road . . . and a great deal that was not moving. 
You can imagine what it was like wondering whether that dark lump 
of wreckage, or the next one, or that one back in the ditch, was our 
old Austin; wondering whether anything was still there . . . the old 
tricycle, or anything at all. But it was impossible to get out and 
park the lorry, and start nosing around. Even if I’d spotted the 
Austin, what good could it have done? I mean, I couldn’f^just 
ditch everything and go off into the jungle to see what I could find 
out. It had to wait. I’d come back. Somehow or other I’d come 
back if all the Japs in hell swarmed over the country.” His face was 
screwed up with pain. His nails were dug so deep into his palm you 
fell it must be bleeding. “So the procession of cars kept on moving, 
moving, all the time, horns hooting, and lights dimmed. And then 
there came a moment when I knew the Austin must be definitely 
behind us. And soon after that we were on the outskirts of 
Scremban. 

“So it went on. It was a queer night. I didn't actually get into 
Singapore before ten o’clock next morning, because something went 
wrong with the works. The first thing I did was to go along to Head 
Office. I ’d been on a job, after all. But before I opened my mouth, 
His Nibs put out his hand to me. I could sec at once he’d heard - 
about . . . this other business. It was pretty decent of him, the 
way he handled it. 

“ Tough luck, old chap !’ he said. 1 

“ ‘Thank you, sir, ’I said. ‘Any news?’ . 4 

“ ‘I’m awfully sorry, old chap. I’ve been making inquiries. No 
luck, so far.’ He shook his head. ‘But I say, we mustn’t give up 
hope, really, Mather, that would be aH wrong. You know what a 
how-d’you-do everything’s in. 
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“‘If you don’t mind, sir . . . who told you about it? Was it 
the young fellow who’d . . . who’d been down there . . . when 
the bombs dropped ?’ 

“ ‘No. He went up-country straight away to try and locate you. 
It was one of your Chinese boys.’ 

“ ‘I see. Nobody knows who that woman was, I suppose ? Not 
that that makes any difference.’ 

“ ‘No. Several people in the convoy caught sight of her. She’d 
been sitting on a tree-stump, and came down towards the road as 
they went by. Nobody recognized her. She may have come from 
Ipoh or Penang, or anywhere.’ 

“ ‘What’s your idea, sir? What do you think I might do ?’ 

“ ‘Well, for the present all we can do is to go on making inquiries 
up and down the place. I think you ought to try and ease off a bit 
sometime to-day, if you possibly can. I mean, we’re all going to be 
hard at it, and I don’t want you knocked up. You look pretty 
bloody.’ 

“ ‘Yes, sir. After I give you the dope, I’ll go along to Raffles. 
Perhaps there’s a message or something. Perhaps they’ve got 
through themselves by now. She’d naturally gravitate to Raffles if 
it didn’t occur to her to come here. You never know.’ 

“ ‘You never know,’ said His Nibs. Then he asked me to come 
round to his side of the desk, where he had a map stretched out 
before him, and we had a bit of a session for half an hour or so. 

“As soon as I was through with him I went round to Raffles. 
That’s the big hotel down there. Or it was. The people in Colombo 
told me a good deal of it was done in before it was all over. The 
place still looked pretty normal, I must say, for an hotel in a place 
which was being pretty heavily bombed all the time. I saw a few 
things on the way that would have made me heave a bit normally. 
I came along just after a bomb hit the fish-market just below. It 

was pretty ghastly. I’d already got that odd feeling inside here . . . 

you know, all dried up and spent, like the clinker you take out of a 
boiler. 


So I got to Raffles, and went up to the clerk at the desk. He 
was an Indian. I knew the fellow, for whenever Helen and I came 

r^!L t0 ^ Sin8apore we ’ d a,wa ys stay at Raffles. The fellow 
recognized me, too. 

d .°r l° U d °’ Mr - Mather T he said - He was a Bengali or 
Bank Hnhdflv JfSf y £ U are , wdl \ You mi S ht have thought it was 

chance ?’’°i n a t sked P0Se my Wife and Child have EOt here by any 

into hS’5 M 5‘ru a , ther - ? h ’ no -’ He knew that without looking 

didn'tforget Iboutthcm 3 appeared fr ° m anywhcre - you 

bodi^a^tem,”!' fr ° m ^ ? '° r from s °- 
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“He turned round and examined the pigeon-holes. 

“No. Mr. Mather. I regret. There is nothing for you.’ Then 
suddenly he stopped and tapped his forehead with his pencil. ‘It is 
how absurd ot me. There is certainly something for you. It is an 
attache-case, which has your name on the label. One moment, - 
please, Mr Mather. He dived round the nest of pigeon-holes to a 
small space back there where they kept odd parcels and pieces of 
luggage. Then after a few moments he came out again. He had 
my attache-case in his hand . . . this.” Danny pointed the thing 
out where it lay a few inches from his feet beside the chair. He had 
lifted it down from the dresser. “He handed it over to me. 

“ ‘This is yours, sir?’ he asked. 

"It was, of course. It had this same label on, you see. There 
was a lot more of it then. It’s been through the mill since. 

"‘Who left it, man?’ I asked. ‘Are you sure it wasn’t Mrs. 
Mather ... or perhaps . . . some other lady, who had my small 
boy with her?’ 

“ ‘I am sure, sir, it was not Mrs. Mather. I am sure your small 
boy was not here with some other lady. He is a comely small boy. 

I would not fail to perceive him.’ 

"Who in God’s name left it, then? Did nobody say any- 
thing?’ 

“ ‘I very much regret, sir. I was alone here. There was some 
rushing. I had everything to do myself. There were also some 
bombs starting to fall along the front there. And when it was less 
excitement, I found the case on the counter. There were still some 
people here, and some others had gone, it' maybe to find shelter. 

I asked the ladies and gentlemen here had anyone left it. But no 
one was knowing anything about it. I am sorry, sir 1 his is how 
the circumstance was/ 

"That is how it was. I opened the bag. It was open, I hadn t 
locked it. The things were there, just as I had Hung them in at the 
last moment. More" or less as they are now, excepting that they got 
a bit damp now and again But there was no more. I hoped there 
might be, somehow." 

"Yes, Master Danny," breathed the old woman. "Ot course. 

“The case must have been thrown clear of the car somehow. You 
know the odd things that happen. I suppose somebody saw the bag 
lying there, and picked it up, and saw it had an address. So he just 

delivered it." 

Martha nodded. _ r . . 

“I suppose,” he repeated. It was like an echo from far off of his 
own voice. Then he fell into prolonged silence. He stared straight 
before him. not even his eyelids seemed to quiver. Then he let the < 
weight of his body slip backwards, lifting it from his legs and teet. 
The rocking-chair started rocking. The motion seemed, alter a 
time, to dull his pain a little. He looked curiously like an old man 
or a small boy, decades away from his real age, as he swung forward 
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and backward, forward and backward, describing an arc between 
youth and age. 
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She found, almost with surprise, he was -talking again, for she 
had been thinking perhaps it would be a good thing if she left him 
there, swinging to and fro, and it seemed to be doing the poor lad a 
little good somehow. She would steal across to the sink and get 
through with the washing-up ; she could do it very quietly, really she 
could, if she put her mind to it. You had to be able to do things 
quietly, there at The Hazels, if you were asked to, with Miss 
Letford’s swinging scapula suddenly giving her a turn, and Miss 
Potts having one of her migraines. And, gracious goodness, there 
was half the stuff still piled up on the draining-board, and whatever 
would Miss Letford say coming in from the Vicarage, for she under- 
stood the ladies were paying a call at the Vicarage after they had 
deposited their flowers at the grave. And in war-time you would 
think that there’s better things you might be doing with money, War 
Savings or what not, than buying grand flowers with it to lay on the 
graves of old people who died fifty years ago, when there’s young 
folk the wide world over. . . . 

Yes, it was Master Danny taking up again the tale of what had 
happened. The unwashed dishes melted into less than soap- 
bubbles. 


“Of course everything in our Department was at sixes and 
sevens. You can understand there wasn’t any question of regular 
office-hours. Naturally, we put in an appearance. I must say His 
Nibs was a good old stick. I heard later on a bomb had got him. 
An awful shame, he really was one of the best. Besides, if she turned 
up in Singapore, she was as likely to make straight for the office as 
anywhere. But I spent most of the time running round the place — 
we had a big circle of friends in Singapore — asking everyone 1 knew, 
and lots of people I didn’t know, I suppose. For about a week 1 
became quite a lounge-lizard, at tea-dances and cocktail bars, and 
so on. He grimaced. “It was all very odd, with the Japs coming 
up clpser and closer the whole time, and the bombs dropping up and 
down. There was one beauty of a raid. Ah, well, it’s silly talking 
about raids to people who were back home. Yes, of course there 
were people round about the place knocking back the stengahs, or 
dancing with their women, if they were around. Of course there 
were . He raised his voice, as if Martha had reproved him and all 
Singapore for its levity during those last weeks of its agony. “Most 
ot the time they were officers up in town for twenty-four hours’ 
leave. Or civilians who’d been at their jobs for thirty or forty hours 
S 6 ri, and wante ^ to forget a bit. But it was odd, I grant you 
“}?• rher t 'u ere a fev Y ? ,ghts as you m ooched round that made the 

wfnt r°^ a ?, h ?K Ve K a blt ' P articular| y in the Chinese quarters. I 
He ho 1 L pitals .' too. both in Singapore and Johore.” 

He hesitated. You know, in case they’d had concussion or some- 
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thing and they'd lost their memory. Or perhaps one of them had 
turned up. It was pretty bloody, poking about in those wards. 

Well, I wasn t getting anywhere. They hadn’t got to Singapore. 
Yes I admit Singapore's a pretty big place, and it was in rather a 
muddle already. But if they’d both turned up together, I couldn’t 
possibly have failed to hear about them. Or even one of them. So 
where were they ? That’s what I had to reckon out. They’d got 
clear ot the car, of course they had. I knew that the woman who 
had got clear of the car was Helen ; it must have been Helen.” He 
paused. “Mustn’t it ?” he asked. Heanswered thequestion himself. 
“It was Helen ! She couldn't have been the one . . . left behind. 
No, Martha, no ! God wouldn't play such a lousy trick !” He 
turned and stared into the eyes of the old woman, as if he might lind 
assurance there. Her lips quivered, but she said no word. He went 
on. “So where were they? They were back in the country the 
Japanese had overrun. The Japs were beyond Gemas by this time, 
they were seeping into Johore State. They were back there some- 
where, in that stretch of jungle north of Sercmban. Don’t you see 
what had happened, Martha ? They’d managed to get clear of the 
car, and they ran off into the jungle by the side of the road there. I 
mean, you can imagine the state poor old Helen was in. She must 
have thought if she could only get away from that road she'd be 
getting the boy away from the bombs, too. Somehow I feel she 
can’t have known what she was doing. If she had, she’d have 
worked her way back to the road and somebody would have picked 
them up. So perhaps she was hurt. That’s what I think, the poor 
darling, she was hurt, and some native from one of the kampongs 
back there came across them, and got them back to his own place 
where they could be looked after. You don’t know how decent the 
people were. All this poppycock about the Malays not lifting a 
finger to help us ! It makes me sick ! /know! Well, I was saying, 
they were looking after her in some kampong , and before many days 
had passed they had to lie pretty doggo, too, because the Japs had 
taken over. * 

“That’s how I work it out, Martha, see? And I’m still convinced, 
somehow, that’s what happened. Well, there I was mucking around 
Singapore, and there they were somewhere back in the jungle. 
What was there I could do about it ? I had a job, and everyone was 
needed pretty badly. But I had that other job, too. I had to find 
out what had happened to Helen and Edward. 

“And that’s where His Nibs came in. He called me one morning 
—I think I’d been in Singapore seven or eight days— gosh, he was 
decent. He told me there’d been an inquiry from the high-ups 
asking if there were any people in our outfit who might volunteer to 
drift off up-country through the enemy lines, and do a bit of damage 
up and down the place. We'd had to move out pretty fast, but 
apparently we’d hidden a few useful little dumps of explosives here 
and there, and a radio set or two, if a few of us got together and 
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wanted to maintain contact. It needed people who knew the 
country and the lingo, of course. There was tin dredges and rubber 
plants to attend to, possibly a few had been neglected, And railway 
lines to blow up, and telephone wires to cut. In war-time every 
little helps. His Nibs had an idea that perhaps I’d like to take on 
the area north of Seremban. What did I think about it ? 

“What did I think about it? I nearly jumped out of my skin. 
He warned me it was pretty dangerous work. I mightn’t get back 
and all that. I said if I couldn’t find any trace of them up there, 
what had I to come back for, anyway ? 

“Then he looked at me straight through the eyes, in a way he had. 

“ ‘What have you to come back for?’ he asked. ‘Because it’s 
your job to come back. Because I want you back. We’re short of 
staff, and whatever happens, our department will have a hell of a 
lot of work on its hands.’ 

“ ‘Yes, of course,’ I said. I felt pretty mean. ‘I’ll get back if 
I can.’ 

“ ‘If you can. That’s all I expect.’ He stopped, then went on 
again. ‘Now I quite understand how bloody it is for you Seating' 
around Singapore. It works out well for both of us. We want you 
up-country. We want you to establish certain contacts, and it might 
as well be that particular part of the country as any other. And 
you want to feel you’re actually doing something that’s going to 
help you get to the bottom of your own business, instead of merely 
hanging around, asking questions. But I want you to be logical 
about it. A clear head never got in the way of anything. In point 
of actual fact, by moving out of Singapore you may just miss her. 
She and the boy may arrive— if they’re still all right— the very day 
you move out. I think there’s quite a lot in the idea that after they 
got patched up— once again assuming that’s how it was— they may 
have been smuggled from kampong to kampong till they reached the 
coast, somewhere near Port Dickson, let us say. Then, when the 
way was clear, they might have been taken off in a sampan. They 
rmght be nosing their way down the coast this very moment. But 
for God s sake !’ He stopped. 

“ ]Yes Please carry on !’ 

, ^ s not ^sy. but I think I’ve got to say one thing, if you’ll let 


ti < 


‘Please 1’ 

believJtha^ < ’ UngSter S aU n8ht ’ 1 hope ‘ We 030 a,,ow ours elves’to 

“ course,’ I said. ‘Of course he’s all right !’ 

r th Bu ' -you’ve got to accept the idea that if you find him, it may 

t woman — He didn ’ 1 8° on - He’d got it said, and 

to the othe^h.W fh b0U i 3S mu r cb 35 I r cou,d stand - He went back 

tftenhem ‘rr,nJh. K nce . I K ran °J them b * 8° in s out 

stat bombing, he said, ‘you can never say. If you 

y, might get you. If you go out to escape it, you might be 
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heading straight for it.’ I don’t know what made him talk like that. 
He stayed, and got it. ‘They might get back to Singapore while 
you’re trying to trace them up-country. If they did, they might be 
bundled off at a moment’s notice — to Cape Town, to Sydney, 
wherever a ship might be making for.’ 

“ Til have to risk all that,’ I said. ‘What would you like me 
to do ?’ 

“ ‘I’d like you to come back in about three or four weeks, if you 
can make it. That’ll give us both a chance. You could do a fair 
bit of damage in that time, and establish contact with the other 
people you’ll meet out here. Some have volunteered to stay behind. 
Others are going out now, as you are. Three or four weeks,’ he 
repeated slowly. ‘I suppose there’ll be a Singapore to come back to.’ 

“ ‘Oh, good Lord !’ I said, rather shocked. But he had got things 
taped, a little more accurately than most of the folk higher up than 
he was. He could only have been out by a day or two. He looked 
up and smiled, then we got down to the map, and he gave me the 
dope. I memorized it all. It wouldn’t have been very clever to put 
it down on paper. When he was satisfied I’d got it, we said good- 
bye. That was the last I saw of him.” 

He fell into a silence so prolonged that Martha began to wonder 
whether he had got to the end of his tale, or at least as much of it 
as he wished to tell her. His eyes were closed. His voice was tired 
now, his cheeks looked at least as sallow as before. But she hoped, 
she was sure, he must have eased a little the constriction at his heart 
by the mere act of speech, even though his tale led, alas, to no happy 
ending. She remembered with a start that she ought to have had 
the big silver tea-tray out by now, with the silver kettle and teapot 
and the very special Rockingham tea-set for the special high tea 
with which it had been arranged that the ladies should conclude 
their day of anniversary mourning. All very special, very ceremonial. 
She had been told that those grand things had been used on the day 
of the actual funeral fifty years ago, and she wasn’t at all sure that 
they had been used since then, not all of them anyhow, that great 
tray, you would say it'was grand enough for Queen Victoria herself, 
though scouring it and polishing it it took years off your life, 
honestly it did. And not only wasn’t the tea-tray set out over in the 
drawing-room, but here in the kitchen the luncheon-things were not 
finished with yet. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! She wondered if she might 
get up from the sofa and steal over to the sink ever so quietly, and 
carry on while he sat back there, poor lamb, thinking, thinking, 
perhaps even he might doze off. But he was talking again. She did 

not move. 

“Shadows, rumours, echoes. Oh, you don’t know how much I 
had of all that. For instance, that very morning, an hour or two 
after I left His Nibs, I had a few people to see before I went off, and 
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one of them was a fellow called Ncave, in the Forestry Department. 
It’ll give you some idea. As I came into his office, he’d just put the 
telephone receiver down. 

“‘Well, I’ll be damned!’ he said. ‘I was just talking about 
you !’ 

“ ‘What?’ I shouted. ‘Have you heard anything?’ 

“ ‘1 have,’ he said. ‘But for God’s sake, go easy !’ 

“ ‘All right, all right ! What have you heard ?’ 

“ ‘It’s a fellow called Gardiner, in the Forestry Department. He 
was at Ipoh. I don’t think you know him ? I thought not. Well, 
he’s doing liaison work with the Aussies, and he came up yesterday 
to see his wife, and, incidentally, to see her off She’d only just got 
here, but she was told to report at once as there was a chance of a 
passage. They’d lost everything, of course, and while she was rush- 
ing around like mad to get a few things to put in a suitcase, he and I 
met to have a quick one. I told him about you, and about Helen 
and Edward, and how worried you were.’ 

“ ‘You don’t say he’s seen them, do you ? Where is he, Jsfeave, 
where is he ?’ 

“ ‘Now come on, old chap,’ he said, ‘hold your horses. I told 
him about you, and that was that. But when he joined his wife 
again, somehow or other he brought it up ; I mean, how a friend of 
mine was milling round the place looking for his wife and his small 
son, a kid about seven, with a head of bright yellow hair.’ 

“ ‘Well, that’s odd,” she said. ‘There was a woman and a small 
boy in the queue just behind me. I noticed that head of hair, pure 
gold it was. Yes, he was about seven. You might mention it to 
Mr. Neave, will you? and he’ll get into touch with the husband. I 
mean, if it is the husband. I don’t suppose she’s the only young 
woman in Malaya with a gold-haired kid of seven.’ 

“I got hold of his arms and nearly broke them off. 

“ ‘Where is he?’ I shouted. ‘Where can I find him? Where’s 
his wife ?’ 

I™ terribly sorry, Mather, old boy. Listen, for crying out 
loud. The woman went off in a cargo-boat last night. No, the 
name of it wasn’t mentioned. As for Gardiner, he was just calling 
up to say good-bye. He was going back Jo the front. I haven’t the 
8 ii. an ,dea where the unit is that he’s working with.’ 

Well, what can I do y Neave? God Almighty, there must be 
something I can do !’ 


“Neave thought for a moment, and looked pretty blank. Then 
his face changed. 

“ ‘Of course !’ he shouted. ‘What idiots we both are ! Ail you 

C^Hpr' V S 8 ? °if 3t -2 n< ? the Shipping Company’s Offices in 
SL olher Q ua y- He said they d all been queued up in Collier Quay, 
and^ they were bound to have a list ’ v y 

oc .1? didn l wait till he finished. I turned and ran out of the place 
as if u was on fire. I got to Collier Quay.” He shook his head and 
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screwed up his eyes like a small boy trying not to cry. “I got to 
Collier Quay,” he repeated. 

“And then, Master Danny?” the old woman breathed fear- 
fully. 

‘‘Did I say the dice were loaded against me from the beginning, 
or didn't I ?” he cried out bitterly. ‘‘A bomb had completely wiped 
out the Shipping Offices only an hour or so earlier. There wasn’t a 
trace of them. The clerks were gone, the books were gone. There 
was no clue to lead me anywhere. I could have sat down in that heap 
of smoking rubble and cried my eyes out. And then I got myself in 
hand. I started thinking. It couldn’t possibly have been Helen and 
Edward, I told myself, because they’d certainly have inquired for me 
at Head Office or Raffles or somewhere. And somebody else would 
have seen them. It wasn't Helen and Edward ! It just might have 
been, but it wasn’t !” He banged his fist upon his thigh. “That’s 
what’s been so bloody about the whole thing, never being absolutely 
certain of anything. Oh, my God, I wish I was dead !” 

She desperately wanted to get him out of this mood. She was 
only a kitchen-maid. That’s what she had been all her life, and 
would be till the end of it, which wasn’t so far off. He, on the other 
hand, was a gentleman, with his place on that big framed pedigree 
Miss Letford had. He was also a gentleman in a high position, at 
least he had been, and would be again. Yet what did all that matter ? 
She was a woman, an old woman. He was a child, almost. It was 
funny how much he had looked like his own self of twenty years ago, 
rocking away on that chair. There was something terribly childlike 
in the way he had said those words : “Oh, my God, I wish l was 
dead !” Like a child who has been cruelly deprived of the toys he 

has loved most in all the world. 

She must soothe him, as she knew she had been doing, by letting 
him talk and talk, till he began to feel that there was still somewhere 
a glimmer of hope. The devil could take the silver tray, and the best 
tea-set, and the boiled eggs, and the cress sandwiches, and the. 
different kinds of jam, and the honey. 

“And what did you next go on to do. Master Danny ? she asKea 
in an almost breezy tone. “Did you off where all those horrible 
yellow men were ? Did you really, Master Danny ? 

But he did not answer her question, as he would have done, no 
doubt. For at that moment a loud hammering was heard on the 
further side of the kitchen door. At the same time someone startea 
shaking the door-handle so furiously you felt it must come ott. 
Then the door was flung open, to reveal an old woman really qui e 
alarmingly old, even in that houseful of old women, and even more 
alarmingly angry. She wore a mauve woollen night-cap, a knit tea 
woollen bed-jacket and a long viyella nightgown, and now that the 
door was open she began belabouring the inner side ol the panels 
with her stick, an ebony stick, with a handle of green horn, ^hehaa 
few teeth in her head, and as she moved her jaws in the eflort, as 
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seemed, to separate and bring forth the words blocked at the back 
of her throat, the froth seethed at the corners. 

“My' God in Heaven!” cried Martha, jumping to her feet. 

{ “Miss Stanmore ! Oh, Miss Stanmore,” she begged, “asking your 
pardon a thousand times ! At once, Miss Stanmore ! I’ll ” 

So this was dear Miss Stanmore, the old lady made up out of 
sugar and spice and everything nice. Well, well. Danny blinked. 
She looked a bit fed up on the whole. 

* Miss Stanmore was banging on the floor now, with that ebony 

.stick. It looked like a stick to keep away from ; it could deal out a 
nasty crack. 

“It’s monstrous!” proclaimed Miss Stanmore, the words un- 
loosed from each other at last. “Monstrous ! Here have I been 
waiting for one whole hour for my afternoon milk ! I won’t stay in 
this house a single day longer ! Not one day ! You can tell Miss 
Letford ! Never in all my life have I known such treatment !” 

Her whole body was shaking with fury. She looked as if she 
would just come apart, so racked with bad temper she was. 

“I’ll get it you at once !” quivered Martha, running over to the 
tray-rack for a tray. “I’ll heat it up this very instant !” She had 
ceased in these few seconds to be the wise Martha, the spiritually 
pliant and capable Martha. She was Martha the drudge again, the 
poor-old skivvy, world without end. 

“I’ll show you if I can be treated like dirt!” Miss Stanmore 
^ squealed. “I’ll show you !” Then she turned and hobbled off 
again towards the room whence she had issued. 

Danny had risen and was standing over at the kitchen sink 
again. 

“Don’t worry, Martha dear !” he called out to her. “Make the 
old pet her glass of brimstone. I’ll get on with the washing in the 
meantime. Then I’ll help you with the tea. Oh, yes, my*dear, I 
insist. It’s all my fault. I know it is. I’m terribly sorry, Martha. 
Have you any soap-flakes ? This packet’s empty.” 


I 



* 


CHAPTER SIX 




I 


™ wo^derHfo^rnn 3 ^ 011 - ^ ^ Mlllg ,ighter » nside • 

RatW A u' ( r ons 1 lderin 8 the amount of steam he had let off. 

one wSv ™^° Ul l Un,oa <! £ aU on P° or Martha, when he had 
e perfectly good mother and five stalwart aunts ranged round the 
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infield. Well, that’s how things happen. She had been just right, 
dear old Martha, just the right person to talk to. He -had talked 
when he wanted, and dried up when he wanted ; he had been bitter, 
or he had been maudlin, just as it came to him. For Martha was 
born to be put upon, and he had been quite unscrupulous. The ^ 
Letford women quite definitely were not born to be put upon, not 
even his own mother, whom, with all respect, he thought the nicest 
of them, by far the nicest — excepting for Aunt Lavinia. And she 
was a dark horse, that one, she vyas probably nice, too, but you 
never really got to know her. There never had been much chance, 
for that matter. 

Yes, he was feeling lighter inside, particularly now that he was 
doing something, even if it was washing up dishes on which the 
gravy had congealed. He was better when his hands were occupied ; 
he always had been — whether it was mud pies, or fixing butterflies, 
or building culverts. But it wasn’t only that. What was it? he asked 
himself again. He felt positively light-headed, and would have 
attributed it to the drink, if he had been drinking. But he hadn’t. 

It was rocking. That was it. The rocking in the rocking-chair, like 
he used to do when he was a kid about Edward’s age. Like Edward 
himself did on that last leave in nineteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
when he had been brought round to The Hazels, to be shown off, 
rather triumphantly, if the truth were known. 

He tugged at the knife before it went in any deeper. Like 
Edward would do again some day, oh, please the Lord ! 


The afternoon glass of bread and milk had duly been served to 
dear Miss Stanmore, who, it was to be hoped, was duly mollified 
and had reconsidered her decision to leave that very day. Martha 
was busy getting jars out of the pantry, bestowing their contents into 
little dishes, cutting scones, preparing doilies for cake-dishes. She 
was all to pieces, the poor old dear, she kept on shaking her head 
and tut-tutting apprehensively. 

“Martha dear !’’ exclaimed Danny. “I think I’ve put everything 
where it goes. Let me give you a hand with the tea.” 

“Oh, Master Danny, please, you mustn't bother ! They II be in 
any moment now, and whatever Miss Letford will say if she sees 
you about the kitchen, I don't know. She’ll say I called you in 
because I was too lazy to prepare it myself. Too many cooks, she 
always says, spoil the broth. So if you don’t mind, please, Mr. . 

£) an ny ' ' 

He realzed it was no good arguing with her now. She was not 
the same Martha any more, the one who had listened with such 
delicate tact to his long outpourings. i 

“All right, my dear,” he said ;> “You’ve been a brick, Martha, ^ 

you know. I want to thank you.” 

“Yes yes Master Danny, of course. She was fumbling about 
in the baize-lined basket where the silver oddments were kept. 
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‘Wherever can I have put the silver sugar-sifter? Oh, dear ! Oh, 
dear !” 

He knew her mind was not with him or his griefs any more. He 
went up to her, gave her a loud kiss in the centre of the forehead, 
then left her to puzzle out where she’d put her sugar-sifter. 

His attache-case as ever in his hand, he walked along the passage 
that led towards the front door, aware, with something like surprise, 
that a grin was plastered across his face. And the cause of the grin 
was, of course. Miss Stanmore. 

“The old harlot !” he said to himself rudely, and, he was certain, 
inaccurately. Whatever Miss Stanmore had been in all her many 
years, she had not been that. “I’m sorry the Fall of Malaya incon- 
venienced you,” he condoled with her. He thought for a moment 
what fun it would be to go up to her door, open it, push his head in 
and call “Boo !” then pull it back again before she knew what day 
it was. But instead of doing that he found he had turned round and 
was walking up the staircase. 

“Not the Dying Soldier !” he protested. “Oh, no, Danny ! I 
couldn’t stand that, you know !” 

But he was not, he discovered, imposing that on himself. He 
walked a few yards along the first-floor landing, safely beyond Aunt 
Bertha’s door, and realized he was climbing up the little flight of 
stairs which led up to the big front attic, the play-room. 

At least it had been the play-room when he had been a small 
child, and doubtless had been the play-room of the Lctford girls, if 
they had been allowed to do anything so frivolous as to play. It had 
then been a play-room predominantly, though there had always 
been a trunk or so in the dark corners. It was entirely a boxroom 
now. But it still retained vestiges both forlorn and substantial of its 
play-room era. There was above all the old rocking-horse. A 
rocking-horse is a plaything which time finds it almost impossible to 
destroy unless it calls in fire to aid it. His old scooter was still 
there, surely. And there were rails and waggons and things which 
even in his own childhood he had thought a little dreary, so that he 
had at no time had any idea of impounding them for the benefit of 

his own son, who was born into an age when toys had become much 
more dapper. 


He opened the door. Yes, the old scooter was still there right 
enough, sticking out above the pedestal of a marble-topped wash- 
stand, which might have provided old Grandmother Letford with an 
adequate tombstone if her daughters had not already seen to the 

matter. Of course the scooter was there. Who should have moved 

hinac V s hC r ? ck, u n S-ho^e. So were the rails and waggons and 
Shov S r ere he chests u ? f dra wers, the old trunks, the prep-school 

had gone wrong and never bccn 

rqlled lumpTf'smir^r^r Serm ° nS ’ ““ maSSiVe crue ‘- sland ' the 

He closed the door behind him with exaggerated quietness, as if 
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he had become again for a brief spell the small boy he had once been, 
who used to enter that room in order to ride a Barbary steed across 
the desert, or build up a dream Crewe under the sloping eaves. It 
was fine inside there, alone with himself and his childhood. It was 
curious how far away he felt himself removed from all those aunts, ' 
including even the devastating Aunt Susan, including even Aunt 
Susan's mother, whom Susan had insisted on haling out so labori- 
ously from her grave. Not at all a bad way to pass the time till the 
evening service gets under way, he thought. What a tea-party it’s 
going to be, and in war-time, too! Talk about Lord Mayor’s 
Banquets. Talk about a ceremonial dinner in the house of a rich 
towkay ! 

“Good old Jinny !” he exclaimed, making his way through the 
lumber towards the rocking-horse, and nearly knocking his eye out 
with the end of a broom his foot sent tilting up. “I wonder if she can 
still support me, if only I can find some place to put these long legs.” 

He was charmed to find that Jinny’s back did not buckle under his 
weight. Tugging at the dried-up strip of leather that still hung from 
her jaws, he swung to and fro for several minutes. “Yoicks I” he 
cried. "Tally-ho !” It was a bit dusty, he realized. Oh, well, you 
can’t go cantering .across the Arizona desert without picking up a 
little dust. The railway system was less satisfactory. The points 
just wouldn't fit into each other any more. He turned his attention 
to the books. Most were sermons, some werenot. None was The 
Adventures of Herr Baby. He remembered how crazy he used to be 
about that book as a small boy. He remembered nothing at all 
about the book itself, nothing. It was his favourite book until 
suddenly St. Winifred's : Or the World of School swept everything 
before it, like a tidal wave ; j ust as suddenly as, later, Poe s Tales oj 
Mystery and Imagination swept St. Winifred's into limbo. ^ 

“I wonder what The Adventures of Herr Baby was all about, he 
mused. “It must have been about something. Good Lord, what a 
potty title !” He looked round among the heaped books, picked up 
the books that lay about singly on the floor. No Herr Baby, i 
wonder if the damn thing’s got into one of these trunks. What s in 

these things anyway?” m 

So Danny Mather started pottering around in the boxroom oi 

the house where his mother and five aunts had been born, ana, 
looking for Herr Baby, found a grandfather instead. 

The photograph was in the second trunk he opened, a shiny 
black leather trunk, like a huge scarab. He found it way down under- 
- neath, under a mass of old dresses and a pillow or two and a te\ 
old account-books and some old shawls and slippers and what not. 

“Hello, what's this?” Danny asked himself, as he felt the soil ( 
powdery edge of a piece of cardboard. “An old photograph, is it • 
Perhaps it shows Aunt Susan as a girl. Perhaps she was human once. 

Let’s find out.” 

But the photograph didn’t show any Aunt Susan or any aun 
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anything as a girl. It was a very male photograph, no fewer than 
twelve males, and in that house ! For one moment the balance as 
between the sexes at The Hazels got a nasty jolt. A second or two 
pulled the fcipale side of the balance firmly down again. But, no 
doubt at all, it had had a nasty jolt. 

It was a very faded photograph, but the ink of the legend 
printed on it in fine Victorian capitals was quite legible : 

THE LETFORD CRICKET ELEVEN, 1873. 

It bore the name of a photographer in Shrewsbury, where the 
Letford stock originally hailed from, as Danny dimly recalled. 

There was, of course, a twelfth man, as if eleven men were not 
enough of an excitemen in The Hazels, even if only recorded in a 
photograph, and a photograph that went back to 1873. The Letford 


team started at about the age of fifteen, and went up to at least fifty. 
There were three schoolboys, wearing striped school blazers, short 
flannel knickerbockers and dark stockings. They lay stretched out 
on the green sward in front of their elders, picturesquely leaning 
upon their elbows. Behind them were three elderly, bearded 
Letfords, proud fathers, probably, of the nine others. The remaining 
six cricketers had side whiskers. They look up the rear, standing. 
They were young men of university age and upwards, from the late 
teens to the thirties, wearing their Old School or Varsity blazers. 
Five of the six wore cricket-caps, one a straw boater. 

No sooner had Danny Mather set eves upon the image of the 
cricketer in the straw boater than he knew he was gazing upon his 
grandfather, as far as he could see all that remained on this round 
globe of his grandfather, so determinedly had his offspring, or at 
least his eldest daughter, willed him into non-existence. For he 
gazed not only upon old grandfather Letford. he gazed upon him- 
self. He knew now where he got the long legs and broad shoulders 
from the ridged eyebrows, the cloven chin. In his early thirties, old 
man Letf ord had been a cricketer in Shrewsbury : he, Danny Mather, 
in his late twenties, had been a cricketer in the Malayan State of 
Selangor. But he had no doubt that they both swung their bats in 
exactly the same way, they were both pretty good in the outfield. 

“DirhVt !’c?v W 9 y n U | d ?’.° ,d boy? ” murmu red Danny Mather. 

there n / LlZ u-, D,dn 1 i S3y V ? U Werc my sort of cha P ? Down 
there, I mean, while your devoted daughters were chattering awav 

bol T&VSFl Y ° U r ,00k A bil ° fa ri >’ you with that 
boater and the old silk scarf and those creases in your flannels I 

^f l m^th!! Cre 3 ° n L W i th the girIs > you bad ° ,d man - You’re ahead 
me there, granddad. Helen’s always been quite enough to keep 

me busy. Perhaps you’d have had less of a roving eye if you’d Ind 
fhiSl^'K 00 - Wbat do you think ? I mean iwnusrt have been some- 

My.whatTda^" aS whafa^ad ^ df '~ 
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was none other than his grandfather. The very pl^ce he found it in 
clinched the matter for him ; as if orders had at some time been given 
—surely by Aunt Susan— that every trace of old Letford should be 
expunged, and somebody at the last moment, finding it impossible 
not to preserve this one last vestige, had thrust the photograph away 
deep down into the bottom of the old trunk. 

He grinned, he was in a good temper. The adventure in the ex- 
play-room had confirmed his oddly childish mood. 

“There’s nothing like making sure,” he told himself. “You bet, 
I 11 make sure.” He went over to his famous attache-case, opened it 
and laid the Letford Cricket Eleven down on the wallet containing 
the photographs of his wife and son. “Meet your great-granddad, 
Edward,” he murmured. “He was a gay old bird,” He closed the 
case again and moved to the door. “The ladies will have come back 
from their excursion,” he considered. “This room needs a bit of a 
dusting. My throat’s quite dry. I could do with a cup of tea 
myself.” 

II 

The ladies were all back again. Really, you might have thought 
they had not been out at all, they were so comfortably and solidly 
dispersed into the chairs they had been occupying before they left 
for the churchyard. Danny remembered the appalled astonishment 
with which they had registered his appearance during luncheon. 
They were quite nonchalant about it now; or, at least, unexcited. 
Aunt Susan, of course, took not the slightest notice of him. But 
Aunt Lavinia smiled, rather pleasantly and shyly, from behind her 
spectacles. Aunt Bertha smiled, too. The twins tittered. His 
mother held out her hand and pointed to a tuffet below her chair, 
which she had evidently prepared for him. 

“Had a nice rest, darling?” she asked, under her breath. (Aunt 
Susan was talking, and evidently proposed to continue.) “Feeling 
better?” 

“Yes, darling, feeling fine,” he whispered, sitting beside her, the 
attache-case against his feet. 

Aunt Susan continued. The theme was, of course, her mother, 
whom she permitted to be also the mother of her sisters. But the 
theme had a new aspect, or at least one that had not entered the field 
of conversation during the lunch-time session. It was apparently a 
desire, and a comprehensible one, on the part of her daughters, that 
Mrs. Letford should be commemorated in the parish church at 
Westerleigh. It was perhaps a little odd that that should not have 
been done before now, seeing that the lady had been dead a full half- 
century. But there it was. She had not been. And it transpired 
that that was the object of that visit to the Vicar which had been 
mentioned earlier, when the six sisters were preparing to set off for 
the churchyard. 
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The Vicar, it seemed, had been charming, and most helpful. He 
would certainly have paid his respects in person that afternoon at 
The Hazels if he had not had the misfortune to slip on one of the 
brasses irf the church pavement, and so was confined to the Vicarage 
for two or three days. He was a new Vicar, he had retired from a 
lifetime of devoted service in the East End, and had only taken over 
the living some five or six months ago. He had, of course, no per- 
sonal knowledge of old Mrs. Lctford ; probably his two predecessors 
had not, either. But he was very well disposed to the idea of a com- 
memoration of the mother of Miss Bertha Letford, of The Hazels, 
one of the staunchest pillars of his congregation, not to mention her 
sisters, whom he had the pleasure of meeting for the first time. 

The question was what form was the monument to take. There 
was a discussion of several alternatives. A stone plaque in the 
chancel was thp most simple and dignified, but there was a good deal 
to be said for a cross and a pair of brass candlesticks for the altar. 
Or even a new altar, if that could be managed between them. The 
idea of a stained-glass window was perhaps a little pompous, and 
very expensive, too ; a good deal could be said for an oak Glaston- 
bury chair in the sanctuary. The matter had not been decided at 
the Vicarage. In that same sense it was still not decided now, here 
at The Hazels. It pleased Aunt Susan to permit an illusion of 
democratic debate. Yet it was somehow coldly clear that, in fact, 
the monument was to take the form of a stone plaque in the chancel ; 
not because it was the simplest or the most economical, but because 
it was the most explicit. A stone plaque could leave no doubt at all 
m the mind of anybody, living or dead, who was being thus 
commemorated. 


‘•wK Pei u CCl M S ?’ old dear ’’ lhe bought was ticking in Danny’s mind. 
Why shouldn t you put up a plaque for the old dame ? But what I 

^•nc? , k v nOW ,i S, u Vh o l ’ S o the old b °y done? w hat have you sot 
against the old boy ? Stop a minute ! We’re going too fast * 

existed^ 60 * admittcd that such a creature as the old boy ever 


But* hnn h eX lh hJ hT ^ dark f rom you ? H ™’s that for an idea ? 
Can I prTveh !” ^ ’ y ° U kn0W * Can 1 prove it? ° h . hoy ! 

He had already brought his attache-case up on to his knees He 

K t^Uwas'^l! 1 - 8 U t C C m PS L Good Lord how awfully naughty 
If ufJc talk ' n8 t0 Martha. It was being in the play-room 

{ t '^ s / ock,n8 °. n lhe rocking-chair, sitting on the tuflet! Yes he 
knew he was being very, very naughty. ’ ne 

dow” e o h n a ?o , ?he P flo 0 Xt ° Ut ' ‘ he case 

ut really, Aunt Susan, Danny heard himself saying. “I hate 
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butting in like this, but I should awfully like to know something 
about my old grandfather.” He got up from the tufifet. There was a 
crashing silence. Aunt Lavinia peered up through her glasses, her 
mouth pursed. Aunt Bertha and the twins looked absolutely ter- 
rified, as it a naked savage had charged into the room, brandishing 
an assegai. A bright spot of shame leapt up in the centre of his 
mother’s cheeks. 

“I came across this photograph of the Letford Eleven in the 
play-room,” declared Danny. He placed it on Aunt Susan’s lap, and 
pointed with his finger. “Surely this is the old man, isn’t it? The 
one in the boater. I’m his living image, aren’t I? Come along, Aunt 
Susan, come clean !” 

He felt his voice, thin and trivial, suspended high aloft in his 
skull. He felt dreadful. He waited. Involuntarily he lowered his 
head, as if the roof must come crashing down the next moment on 
the back of his skull. 

Nothing so vehement happened. The old woman lifted the 
photograph from her knee as if it were an unclean thing, broke its 
back, then tore it in half. Then she flung the pieces away from her. 

She did not say a word. Her eyes burned with the most frightening 
hatred ... a hatred not of the inept young man, evidently, who 
hardly existed for her more than the chairs in the room.^ It was a . 
hatred for that man who must have been dead many years ago now, 
and had been her father. 

“I'm ashamed of you, Danny !” This was his mother’s voice. 
“How could you ?” It was exactly as if he were, in fact, seven years 
old, and had behaved very naughtily indeed. 

And, exactly as if he were seven years old, it seemed to him there 
was nothing he could do but leave the room. He was all to pieces. 

The silence disintegrated him more completely than the sharpest 
rebuke could have done. With a completely automatic movement, 
he took up his bag and moved off towards the door. It seemed an 
awful long way there, but he reached it at last. Then he turned the 
handle and went out into the hall. For a moment or two he could 
not quite remember which way the front door was, right or left ; then 
he turned right, and was making for the front door, when he felt a 
hand, at once gentle but quite firm, seize him by the elbow. 

“Danny, my boy, one moment !” a voice said. “Don t go 1 I 

want to talk to you !” . . * 

He turned. The vision cleared in his eyes a bit. It was Aunt 

Lavinia. . , , . 

“I’ve been pretty bloody,” he mumbled. “I suppose I could 

have waited. I think I ought to go.” He was making for the front 
door again. “Tell mother I’ll be there for that last train. A 

“Don’t be so childish,” his aunt ordered him. I want to talk 

to you. You mustn’t go away.” ’■ 

He stopped. 

“Yes, aunt?” 
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“We’ll go out into the garden,” she said. “This way.” She 
took him by the arm. 

“Yes, aunt,” he said again, and went along with her towards the 
door which led out into the long garden at the back of the house. 


V 




CHAPTER SEVEN 

There was a rustic bench in a bay of the old brick wall that made 
the south boundary of the garden. 

“I want you to sit down,” said Aunt Lavinia. “Will you now, 
there’s a dear.” She sat down on the corner of the bench, so that 
she got its arm against her back. “That’s better.” He sat down, too. 
She turned to him. The lenses of her pince-nez twinkled as she 
moved. * 

“Danny, dear,” she said. “I know you've got enough on your 
mind. I haven’t had a chance to tell you what I feel, but 1 think you 
know. I don’t have to talk.” 

“That’s all right, aunt,” he murmured. 

She put out her hand and tenderly patted his. She let a brief 
silence hang between them, then she began. 

“It’s something else I’ve brought you out for. I’ve been feeling 
all day there are a few things you ought to know, and I've made up 
my mind to tell you about them. You see, dear, there are really only 
two people now living who can do that. I might even say there 
never were more than two people who knew everything — I mean 
everything. One is your Aunt Susan, and the other is me. As you 
can see, you’re not likely to get anything out of Susan. . . . What? 
What do you say, Danny V' 

“I only said I didn’t propose to ask her,” he mumbled. 

“That’s all right, dear, that’s perfectly all right. I know you’re 
not curious, but I feel the time has come when you ought to know 
something about your grandfather. However, that’s not really why 
I ve brought you out here.” She waited, as if she fancied he wished 
to say something again. Then she went on, "As I was saying, you’re 
not hkely to get anything out of your Aunt Susan, so that leaves just 
me. Quite apart from it being war-time, who knows when we’re 
™ eet again? I’m an old woman, Danny, dear.” 

Don t talk like that,” he protested. He was fond of the old 
woman, and that sort of talk embarrassed him. “I might pass out 

a long time before you do.” 

i ‘‘We're all in God’s hands,” she said. “But the fact still remains 
m an old woman. And the funny thing is this, Danny— you may 
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be surprised to hear this — it's not for your grandfather’s sake I want 
to talk to you. After all, he died a long time ago.” 

‘When ?” he asked. 

Soon after our mother died,” she said shortly. 

Her voice sounded a little odd. He raised his eyes. Why 
shou Id n t the old man die soon after his wife ? He let it go. 

“All right.” 

I say it’s not lor your grandfather’s sake I made up my mind to 
talk to you. It’s not even for yours. You can easily manage without 

knowing.’’ She paused a moment. “It’s for Aunt Susan’s sake," 
she said. 

His mouth set awkwardly. 

“I’m not terribly interested,” he said. “She’s always treated me 
like dirt, and she hasn't been very civil to-day, has she?” 

“No, my dear. If you like, that’s exactly why I’ve brought you 
out here. I’m not asking you to forgive her, exactly. After all, one 
doesn't ask a boy to go around forgiving an old lady of eighty-two.” 
(Not so much of a boy, he thought. But we won’t argue.) “All I 
want you to do is to understand. For my sake, Danny, if you like,” 
she went on quietly, “though I know I haven’t much claim on you.” 
“You’re all right,” he insisted. 

“That’s fine. Now we’ll go on. It isn’t easy. I mean it isn’t 
easy to know where to begin. The whole thing goes back such a 
long time, so many, many years.” 

“She hates him !” Danny broke in suddenly. “My God, how 
that woman hates him ! As if he were alive to-day ! And he must 
have been dead an awful long time, whenever he died !” 

“Yes, he died a long time ago. And yet it seems as if he only 
died today,” she murmured. “That’s the strange thing, Danny, 

about being old . . . that the things that happened a long time ago 

are recalled clearer than the things that are happening now. Yes, 
things go on happening all the time. One is aware of them, my 
sisters talking in the drawing-room inside there, you and me talking 
in the garden ... yet somehow it seems as if these things were 
happening then rather than now, they seem to run into each other 
like two rivers.” 

Her own voice sounded like water, soft and far-off, a stream 
immemorably ancient flowing in a channel formed long ago in a 
buckling of the crust of the hills, yet the water is as fresh and clear 

as that morning’s dew. , 

“Is she asleep?” Danny asked himself. “Am I? What s 'hap- 
pening to me? It comes of being with a lot of old women all day 
long. Oh, no, she’s not asleep. She’s very much wide-awake. 

“Tell me one thing, aunt,” he requested her. 

“Yes?” 

“Do you hate him, too, the way Aunt Susan hates him? 

“No, dear. I’ve never been the hating sort. I’ve never hate 
anyone.” 
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“Why does she hate him so?” 

“Yes, dear, yes. That is what I wish to tell you about. You have 
to understand the soil of man he was.” 

“Was he a decent sort ?” 

She smiled. It was the faintest ghost of a smile, and it was a sad 
one. 


“No, Danny. One couldn’t say that. He was an extremely 
attractive person.” 

“There you are,” Danny exclaimed. As if he had been arguing, 
and had won a point. “I’ve been thinking about him all day.” 

“So have we all,” she said. 

“Well, that was damn clever of you all, I must say. You were 
all thinking about him, and you managed not to utter a single word 
about him, not one syllable.” 

“I’m not sure about Susan. I think it’s possible she really 
managed to keep him completely outside her mind, as she’s done for 
fifty years. I’m not sure. I can’t say. She doesn’t talk, even to me. 
and of course I don’t ask her.” 

“We were talking about the old man,” he reminded her. The 
subject \tfas much more intriguing to him than the subject of his trap- 
mouthed and trap-minded eldest aunt. 

"I’m glad you say he was all right. I had a sort of sneaking feel- 
ing that he was my sort of a chap. I felt he and I would have got on 
awfully well together— particularly when I came across that photo- 
graph of him in the old trunk ... if I may refer to it again. What 
a lad ! I said to myself.” 

She smiled and sighed. 

“Oh, yes, I don’t doubt you and he would have got on awfully 
well together. He got on well with all men, and with practically all 
women. He was a tremendous success everywhere.” 

“Well, then.” 


You also said he was your sort of a chap. No, Danny he 
wasn t. Not if I know you at all.” 

“What sort was he ? Are you trying to hold iltiything back ?” 
Not at all, ’ she reproved him, “or we wouldn’t be here, would 
we . He was completely unscrupulous with women. As I’ve said 
already, he was immensely attractive, and our mother adored him. 
f_ h f * ! 5tru 88ted hard against her love for him ... her passion, her 

Wh r a ! ev fu thc nght word is > but 1 don’t suppose she ever 

f vp Cr °H fjt ' She W3S a rel,glous woman, and everyone thought 
well of her, and was very sorry for her. But nothing made up for the 

ort of time he gave her. He did not betray her only with women of 

the ir own class. He betrayed her with women of every ype He 

HC W3S a Sa,yr ' Tha ‘ is -5 ^ - H o C r 

f ‘‘J, breathed Danny. “I see.” But he did not see. He 

inv”?j ,m . s .£ If ’ as . u were > on the edge of a plain, and the plain was 
invested with murky vapours that swirled and shifted and thickened. 
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In the plain beyond the valley whence he had issued, the air was 
crystal clear, ’i ou loved a girl, Helen being her name, and she loved 
you. And that was all you wanted, and all she wanted. But it had 
not been so, it seemed, with those earlier ones. 

“I don’t want to go into all that, Danny dear. I don’t have to. 
I ve never talked of it before with any human being, not even my 
husband. It just wasn’t any concern of his. It certainly was quite 
impossible for my mother and me to talk about it, or for my mother 
and Susan. Susan and I have never discussed it from that day to 
this. As for your mother and Aunt Bertha, they must certainly have 
put two and two together. And the twins ... I shouldn’t be 
surprised if the twins don’t know a thing to this day.” 

‘Listen, Aunt La\inia, the old boy’s dead and gone a long time 
ago. Is it fair to dig him up again ?” 

She thought for some time. She sat rather like a little Buddha, 
with her finger-tips pressed close together, and her eyes shut. 

“Of course we won’t say another word on the matter, if you 
decide. I felt I wanted to talk to you, because I wanted to get Aunt 
Susan right in your mind.” 

‘‘Would you say she’s gone out of her way to get me right, Aunt 
Lavinia ? After all, I’ve come back from Malaya just a bit knocked 
up by my Helen and Edward business. Would you say she’s been 
very kind about that? Or any of you, for that matter?” 

“No,” she said. “We haven’t. I admit that. But it’s been bad 
luck. We weren’t reckoning on your turning up. You turned up 
on a day which had been marked out as Susan’s day fora long time. 
She began talking about it long before the war, and somehow we all 
felt we weren’t going to let even the war get in its way. If anything, 
the war had made it even more inevitable. There we were, all six of 
us, still intact, and we’d not been together for fifty years, and it’s 
extremely unlikely we’ll ever manage it again. So we came to 
Westerleigh.” 

“Wouldn’t our flat in town have been more convenient?” 

“Don’t be silly,” she reproached him. “It’s the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of mother’s death. It had to be Westerleigh.” 

“Of course,” he said. “It was just my luck to come barging in. 

Her voice softened. 

“It must have been deadly for you, all us old women chattering 
away. But you’re young, Danny. Your day will come to-morrow, 


or the day after.” 

“There can only be one day for me," he answered. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Pray the Lord it comes soon.” She said 
no more. This time she waited for him to speak, and waited a long 


time. . r .. 

“You’re a decent old stick, aunt,” he said. “I’ve always felt as 
much, though we haven’t had much to do with each other, have we ? 


< 


She smiled. 


“It’s a long time since anyone paid me a compliment.” 
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“A decent old stick,” he confirmed. “About this Aunt Susan 
business — you’re funny, you know.” 

“Not funny,” she said. The smile was not in her face now. 
“Why, aunt? I want you to go on, but why does it mean any- 
thing to you to tell me about it ? It’s all so very long ago and so far 
awav.” 

^Danny, let me tell you something.” 

’Go ahead, aunt.” 

You know when you came in to-day, so unexpectedly ? None 
of us had the faintest idea you were within a thousand miles.” 
“Yes?” 

You got the impression we were a bit startled?” 

‘A bit startled? I thought you’d all drop through the floor. 
You looked as if you’d seen a ghost.” 

“We had.” 

“Come off it, aunt.” 

“I’ll tell you. The last time the six of us were together was that 
day of our mother’s funeral exactly fifty years ago. You know that.” 
“Yes. That was made quite clear.” 

“The same thing happened then. Someone came in on us 
unexpectedly. That time it was our father." 

‘‘What do you mean ?” 

Our father and mother had been separated for several years. 
We hadn’t any idea where he was. I suppose the lawyers got into 
touch with him and told him about mother’s death. Anyhow, he 
certainly didn’t send us a word of any sort. He just turned up com- 
pletely without warning, exactly as you did.” 

Phew !” Danny whistled. "I see, aunt dear, I see. No wonder 
you all got a bit of a turn.” 

Yes, no wonder.” 

‘It must have knocked you all back a bit." 

It waT quite dr^dfuL"' drU " k ' and offensive - 

“Good God, yes ! It must have been ! Good Lord, yes ' No 

ha^nedTh^n?^ 3 ^ Whcn 1 camc marchin 6 in ! What on 'earth 

fM . a ,^ e . tned for a , time 10 Pretend he wasn’t there, or at least to 
pretend he wasn t drunk. It was an odious situation.” 

He came in . . . at the end of the festivities, so to speak ?” 
( Un, no, quite early on.” 

^ Ut 1 ‘ St f n ’ l au . nt ' From Aunt Susan’s description of the occa- 
ah£’ !n 8 ,f th ^ impression it was all dreadfully prim and respcct- 
ab, e AH those Pumphrey-Sandhursts and what-not i" P 

you.” ^ there ’ but il Wasr,,t ,ike that « 11 was odious. I tell 
It * arth Were you 3,1 8° in S on a bout this afternoon ? 

‘It is a bit*” she agreed placidly. “It’s part of the fantasy— l 
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think that’s the word you young people use— that Aunt Susan has 
built up across the years. The rest of us have almost convinced 
ourselves it’s true.” 

"My hat !” marvelled Danny. “You arc a gang of sisters !” 

“Well, of course, we’d all rather it had really been like that.” 

"Yes, of course. Well, what actually happened?” 

“When he'd been carrying on for some time — he had a very acid ' 
tongue w hen he was drunk — Susan suddenly lost control of herself. 
She said something extremely insulting. I don’t need to repeat it. 
She can lash out. too, if she wishes to.” 

“Yes, I understand she can.” 

“lie was drunk, but she got him. His face flared up like a 
schoolgirl’s. He went up to her and slapped her face. Shewasover 
thirty at the time.” 

“I see, I sec.” he breathed. “That’s the thing she’s had against 
him all these years? In front of you all— all those people ! That’s 
why she's hated him like that ! Poor old Susan !” 

“No !” Lavinia said sharply. “No !” He was quite startled at 
the sharpness of her voice. “It wasn’t that !” 

“Oh !’’ He didn’t know quite where he was now. 

“She could have got over that long ago ! It was something far 
more dreadfuN” 

A cold chill went to his heart. Was it quite fair to him, he 
wondered, that he should be brought into old churchyards like this, 
to go paddling among dead men’s bones? He had heard enough. 

He would have given anything to be let off now. He would have 
liked to go mooching around in the long flower-border to see how 
Aunt Bertha's blue poppies were doing and the pied peonies, she 
was alw ays good on them. Or he might chuck himsell down on the 
law n, warm with the sun, to look up into the branches of the big 
acacia, where the birds were carrying on, singing their heads off. 

“It's not fair to Susan she should die,” Lavinia went on, “with 
no explanation left behind of how the thing got hold of her mind. 

If I don’t tell you know, Danny, nobody will ever know. It will be 
as if she had lived and died in a madhouse. I won’t have it.” 

He saM nothing. It was up to her now'. 

“It happened one spring day a year or two before they separated. 

We had all left the house. Your grandfather declared he had to go 
north on business. Your grandmother and the rest of us went ott 
to spend a week in Bournemouth. We were all as a family sensitive 
to the smell of new paint, and we took the opportunity to get away 
from it till the worst was over. While we were away, Susan and I 
were allied back suddenly to Westerleigh to come to the bed ot a 
dear friend of ours who had had an accident and lay d y* n S- and 
asked for us. We went straight from the station to The Hazels to 
get into other clothes. As we went upstairs we heard a noise in ou 
mother’s bedroom. I was frightened, but Susan was not. bne went 
up to the door and I followed her. Your grandfather had not even 
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taken the precaution of locking it. I could not tell you, and there 
is no need to, of the obscenity we saw . . . ,in our mother’s room. 
He might have spared her that.” The old lady had her hand up to 
her eyes, as if to shield them now, so many years later, from the 
evocation of the thing she had witnessed. “It was something that 
tore up our life from its roots. Your Aunt Susan developed a horror 
of men which has increased through the years, and become . . . 
I won’t talk of it. I left home almost immediately and wasted no 
time in getting married. I might have done worse. I had a great 
many children, as you know. I felt I could stifle the memory that 
way, and I have been successful. 

! “That is what happened, Danny. You must try to forgive her. 
She has not been altogether to blame.” 

Danny rose, moved down the garden path, and stationed himself 
on the lawn with his back to his aunt. Then, being as a rule punctili- 
ous in this sort of thing, he turned his head and asked her pardon. 
She nodded. Then he stood as before, his back turned towards her 
and his head bowed. The desire had gone from him to go pottering 
about in the long flower-bed, or to chuck himself down on the lawn, 
disentangling the bird-noises. There was no cloud across the sun, 
so far as he could see ; but the air was darker somehow. 

He heard a sound behind him. He turned, and saw that his 
aunt had risen. 

“Aunt Lavinia,” he begged, “please don’t go. I’m rather 
v. confused. I want to straighten things out a bit.” 

“Yes. my dear.” She sat down again. “Whatever you wish to 
know.” 

The words came in a rush out of his mouth. 

“What the devil are you all doing in this house ? It seems to me 
to be mad." * 

“I quite agree,” she admitted. “It’s not a bit sensible. Aunt 
Susan wanted it, and that was all there was to it.” 

He raised his eyes. 

“All there was to it? I don’t get you. She seems to treat you all 
exactly as she treated me. She treats you like dirt.” 

“No. Her tongue's a bit sharp, we all know that ... but she’s 
a very old lady. I don’t expect you to believe it, but she’* been quite 
marvellous to us all these years. And to many other people too. 
No one will ever know how kind she’s been.” 

“I take your word for it," he said grimly. “But I still can’t 
understand why you all came rushing back here, to The Hazels 
where all those awful things happened. I should have thought you’d 
- * a, ‘ have cleared out, and never shown up again.” 

V . We did, my dear. After our mother’s funeral, we went to stay 
with one of our Gilchrist aunts while we took stock of things. The 
house had been part of our mother’s marriage-settlement, and the 
lawyers arranged to let it furnished. In a few weeks the younger 
girls went to school, and a month or two after that I got married. 
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Aunt Susan, as you know, went to do social work in the Liverpool 
slums.” 

“Yes, vaguely I know all that. But you were back in the house 
before I was born. At least, Aunt Bertha was.” 

“Bertha was, of course, an incurable old maid, even in her < 
twenties. So were the twins. I think that was largely the influence 
of their eldest sister. By the time she was thirty Bertha knew 
exactly what she wanted to do, the very thing she is doing. She 
loved old ladies, and they loved her. She wanted them round her, 
to cosset her and be cosseted. She called it a Guest House.” 

“She was jolly decent to me when I was a kid, and mother was • 
abroad.” 

“Of course she was. She’s a dear. She has a heart of gold. So 
the idea was put up to Aunt Susan. Everything was always put up 
to Aunt Susan.” 

“1 know.” 

“And Aunt Susan approved. The thing to decide then was 
where the Guest House was to be. Then, to everyone’s astonish- 
ment, Susan announced it was going to be The Hazels. The lease 
was falling in, she said, and it was time the family went back to our 
mother’s house. The place would be ideal for a Guest House, and 
we had all our local connections. If the lease had had another ten 
vears to run, she’d have arranged temporary premises for Bertha s 
Guest House, and moved it all ten years later, lock, stock and barrel. 

If your Aunt Susan makes up her mind to do a thing, you know, she 


d0e “I’ve noticed that. She made up her mind to get me out of the 

C0U »p e y r hap S she was a bit managing from time to time,” she con- 
ceded. “Well, that’s how we came back to The Hazels. 

“But, aunt dear, it was not only your mother s house, it was 

y ° U “ rm^afra id°I° haven’t made you understand. She’s devoted all 
her life, all her tremendous will-power, to blotting him out, to 

making it seem he’d never been there at all.” 

“I see. It seems to me there’s been something more than that 

^‘“WhaJ do you mean, Danny ?” There was anxiety in her tone. 

She peered at him hard through her glasses. 

“You love your sister. I think it s fine oi you. 

this out « - to 

• for 

instance, this annmversary of the funeral. ^ 

“It was very beautiful. We all think so. j a 

“Do you?” He stared straight into her eyes She made a 
gesture with her hands as if to brush away his inquisition. It seems 
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to me it was all . . . how shall I put it? ... a very elaborate 
revenge on her father. I’m sorry if I distress you, aunt. You were 
candid with me, weren’t you ?” 

‘‘You’re a good boy, Danny,” she said. “It all happened all 
these long years ago, but, do you know? . . . I’ve seen him look 
just as you do now.” 

‘ “I shouldn't be surprised,” he murmured. “I mean, if you look 
at that photograph. . . .” He was still not happy, thinking of that 
photograph. He changed the subject. “Oh, by the way. You said 
he died after your mother died. Was there any trouble later on ? 
I mean — was he awkward with any of you ?” 

“No.” 

“How much longer did he live on ?” 

She paused. Her finger-tips played nervously with each 
other. 

“I’d rather not talk about it,” she said, “if you don’t mind.” 
There was real trouble in her voice. She looked tired all of a sudden. 
After all, it must have been a pretty gruelling experience for her, 
digging so deep down after all these years. 

“I’m sorry, aunt,” he said. “I’m sorry. And I’m grateful to you. 
You’ve been a brick.” He would end on a lighter tone. “I’m glad 
he played cricket, anyhow.” 

She looked up at him gratefully. 

“He played very nicely. He often used to carry his bat through. 
What time is it, Danny dear?” 

“Good Lord, aunt ! It’s miles past tea-time. I really can’t keep 
you any longer from your tea.” 

“Yes, dear. I do think I ought to go and join the others now. 
You will think of what I’ve been sayipg, won’t you, Danny ?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“Thank you, Danny. Don’t you think you might come in, too ? 
You’ll need some tea before you go back to town, you know.” 

“I was pretty frightful, wasn’t I ?” 

“We’ll all pretend nothing happened. I’m sure that's the best 
thing to do. Hello, here’s your mother come to call us. Hello 
Angela! We’re coming! Have we kept tea waiting? Is everybody 
very cross ?” J 

Angela came down the garden path. 
ink ” C ° me al ° n8 ’ Lavinia ’ Dann y- Your tea will be black as 

Lavinia moved away to leave them together. 

“Now, Angela dear, you won’t start on him, will you?” she 
called out smiling from the garden steps. “The poor boy won’t 
know whether he s on his head or his heels.” * 

Angela smiled back. 

We 11 let him down lightly,” she announced. "Danny dear 
you are coming in, aren’t you ?” y ’ ’ 

“If you think it’s all right,” he said. 
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Of course it is. ou’ll forgive me talking the way I did, won’t 
you. darling ? As if you were a naughty little boy.” 

“I was rather, wasn't I ?” 

You re overtired. It won’t be long before we're going home 
now. You’ll have a good long sleep, and then you’ll tell me all . 
about . . . everything.” 

“Mother dear, may 1 follow you in? I think I’d like one cigar- 
ette out here. Aunt Lavinia !” he called out after her. She had not 
yet disappeared into the house. She stood there waiting. ‘ You are 
an old darling!" he proclaimed. 

She smiled and bowed. She was such a dumpy little thing, the 
effect was quite comic. Her face lit up, and she went in. 

“I’ll be in in five minutes, mother,” he assured her. 

“Yes, dear," she murmured. She kissed him gently on the 
forehead, and left him. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

To be able to take calmly the fact that Miss Potts was about to 
appear you required a certain amount of notice. Even when you 
had notice, she gave you a bit of a turn. But when she popped out 
of a passage with a finger at her mouth saying “Shush ! it was quite 
startling. 

“You quite startled me !” Danny, in Tact, informed her. 
“Shush!” said Miss Potts once again. “Look! I'd . . . 
awfully like you to come in . . . and . . . won t you come into 
my room a moment, Danny?” , . . . .. , 

But there was no arguing about it. She had hold of him by tne 
forearm and was pulling him along to her room, that faced across 
the passage from Miss Stanmore's room. A moment later the door 

was closed behind him. . . . , . ir ,- 

“Oh dear!” she said. “How nice it is to have you to myself for 

a moment ! They won't mind . . . will they? I don't caret f they 
do,” she pouted, and shook her head. The long jet earrings tinkled. 

The bracelets clashed upon her arm. 

“It’s very nice to see you, Miss Potts.” 

“You’re not looking at all well, Danny, she reproved him. 

“You look as if you’re dying.” . , . _ 

One got the impression her professional duty imposed upori ner 
such prodigies of tact with the elderly female guests, she relisn 
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saying exactly what she felt for a change, all the more seeing that 
the sufferer was masculine. 

“I’ll last as long as I need to,” Danny asserted. 

“My dear . . . what was she saying to you . . . out in the 
"V garden there?” Her face was tense with curiosity. 

The directness of the inquiry took his breath away. 

“We were . . . just talking,” he said awkwardly. A flutter of 
annoyance beat inside him. What on earth had happened to the 
old thing ? Had she developed still another religion, one that required 
the devotees to poke their noses into other people’s business? 
She got all the religions, one after the other. She had been a Bahai, 
a Muslin, a Theosophist, a Christian Scientist, a Grouper. Poor 
old lady, in none had she found a haven for that distracted 
bosom ! 

“Iknow . . . Iknowexactly what you were .. . talking about !” 
The breath came so catchily it was half-way to a death-rattle. “You 
were talking about their father!” 

His head whirled. What on earth was it all about ? Why was 
everybody suddenly getting things off their chest, as if everybody was 
going to die before the night was out ? 

“As a matter of fact. Miss Potts, we were. But honestly, old 
dear, 1 don’t see what it has to do with you. Forgive me for saying 
so. I really ought to be going in to tea, you know.” 

“You must stay and have a cigarette . . . one cigarette. I shall 
y be mortally offended ... if you don’t.” She brought out a 
cigarette-box of some fretted eastern wood. “Turkish ! Do you 
like it ? Smells nice, I think.” 

He hated Turkish cigarettes. 

“Awfully kind of you!” he mumbled. “I’ll have a putf or 
two.” 

“After all,” she explained, “I’ve brought you up, if anybody has. 
Other people get the credit ... but I did most of the work." 
(“Dear me !” he said to himself. “I didn’t know anybody gave any- 
body credit on that score ! Isn’t that nice to know !” But it seemed 
as if he was being led to the brink of some ancient controversy, and 
it didn’t interest him.) “So I don’t see,” she went on, “why I 
shouldn’t take up a minute or two of your time.” She sounded 
quite lachrymose. 

“It’s all right by me, but they’ve made an awful lot of fuss about 
this tea. Besides, there’s a train to catch !” 

“If you catch it !” she said, with an almost eldritch cackle. She 
put her finger to the side of her nose. “There are always things 
/ . cropping up to prevent people catching trains!” She looked, at 
\ that moment, like one of the witches in Macbeth who had gone 
straight from the blasted heath to Elizabeth Arden, and Miss Arden 
hadn t made a very good job of her. 

“I’ll catch it right enough !” he said grimly. “I’ve got some 
people to chase in town to-morrow morning!” He spoke more 
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grimly than he felt. It was as if a cold finger had touched very 
lightly on the back of his neck. 

She had fallen into that haggish vein, and continued in it. 

"They think . . . people have forgotten !” she said. “Hal ha! 
ha ! Not a bit ! If they only knew what I know !” 

"1 don’t know what's come over you, Miss Potts, honestly 1 
don’t ! It doesn't concern me very much, and I don’t see that it 
concerns you !’’ 

"They think they’re going to get . . . that memorial in the 
church! They do, do they ? Ho, they’ll see !” Her body shook in 
the gust of her amusement and all the jewellery rattled, like a 
travelling tinker’s cart. "She thinks because he's new to Westerleigh, 
he doesn't know a single thing. Well, she’ll find out she’s mistaken !” 

He opened his eyes wide. Who the devil was she talking about 
now ? Aunt Bertha, was it ? Or could it be Aunt Susan ? All roads 
led to Aunt Susan. 

"Do you think . . . I’ve been satisfied ... to look after old 
ladies all these years ?’’ she turned on him suddenly. (But who said 
she had been ? Who’d given the matter a thought either way ?) “I 
could have been married, too ! Yes, smile ! You don't believe me, 
do you? But she saw to it ! Oh no ! It didn’t suit her plans at all !” 

Who? Susan? Bertha? 

Was Miss Potts a bit drunk ? It was, after all, an occasion ; a 
fiftieth anniversary of a funeral. Did she keep a half-bottle of gin 

in the bookcase behind the Bahai Scriptures? 

"I hate her!" she proclaimed. Her eyes glittered like turned 


S ^ n must be Susan. Even poor old Miss Potts had not been 
immune from that diabolic system of remote control. 

“You wouldn't believe it," she insisted. The quality of the voice 
had suddenly changed. It had been harsh and strident, consonant 
with the warts, the lines of her brow and jaw. It was dulcet now, 
maidenly. “Would you believe it ... if I told you . . . that 
when I was a girl in Weston-super-Mare ... a man took rooms in 
my boarding-house . . . especially to get into conversation with me 
he was working for the white slave traffic ? She turned away 
from him, as if to hide a tear, or to lift a book or something from the 

shelf behind his head. . . ... om 

He wondered if that was the place where the half-boftle °f gm 
was. He wondered if the long years of sterility had brewed a phial 
of a more delusive liquor, which she sipped, now and again, when 

the world became odious for her. 

He stubbed out his cigarette and rose. . .• k , 

"I’m awfully sorry. Miss Potts,’ he saul gently, 1 do th ink l 
ought to be going in." He patted her tack. "Perhaps we II talk 
these things over another time, shall we? 

She did not utter a word, or turn her head. 

“So long. Miss Potts,” he breathed, and went oH 
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Tea was well under way when Danny at last joined the six ladies. 
It was a substantial tea, but it was not dinner, so one did not sit up 
to the table for it. It was tea. a matter of chairs and tea-cups and 
plates balanced on laps, though one was permitted small side-tables 
The buffet system wpuld have been convenient, but it lacked dignity- 
That tea-party did not, with those pagodas of silver furniture- 
ranked on that massive two-handled tray. 

I wonder, mused Danny, should a chap tell the old lady he’s 
sorry ? Or should he take a leaf out of the old lady 's book and just 
pretend the Incident never took place. 

That's going to be the way of it. he told himself with satisfaction, 
as he put his bag down. There was positively a smile on old Susan's 
face. Well, it was going too far to call it a smile, but definitely the 
face had relaxed. 

“Better late than never," Aunt Bertha wagged her linger at 
Danny rather archly. “Add a little hot water to the tea, Mona dear 
— or shall we make you some fresh?” 

No, no, Aunt Bertha was not to bother. 

“Sit down beside me, darling,” his mother bade him, “on this 
nice high tufTet. You’d better make a good tea while you can. I 
don’t think there's very much stock at home in the larder.” 

“Milk and sugar?” asked Aunt Edie sweetly, sensitive as ever to 
a change in the atmosphere. 

Just milk would do, thanks. 

“You simply must have some of the toasted scones, if they've not 
gone too hard,” insisted Aunt Bertha. “And do try that home-made 
currant cake.” 

Aunt Mona fluttered round with the silver toast-dish 

“Toast, Danny dear?” 

It was positively revolutionary, the way those six ladies, or live 
of them at least, permitted themselves to be aware of the male in 
their midst. It was gratifying, too. But it did not last long. That 
would have been too much. In a matter of minutes Aunt Mona 
ceased her fiutterings and was back on her chair again. Aunt Bertha 
did not notice that, after all, he had not tried the home-made currant 
cake. He got up and helped himself. The fact that he had gone 
over to the silver tray and back again did not impinge on the con- 
sciousness of the six aunts. His mother had become an aunt again. 
The spell had fallen on them all. 

No wonder the shadow of a smile lurked in the corners of Aunt 
Susan’s mouth. She had them all where she wanted them — her 
sisters, her dead father, her sister’s living son. She would soon have 
her mother where she wanted her, recorded in plain and permanent 
v . capitals in a wall of the Westerleigh Parish Church. She was well 
content. 

They were telling tales of their girlhood again. Aunt Susan was 
less vocal than she had been at luncheon ; it was enough for her to 
guide the reminiscences along the channels she had contrived for 
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them. She had had a good day. There had been one or two 
unanticipated irritations, but in the long span of her life she had 
met others, and had outlived them. 

The resentfulness had gone out of Danny’s heart. The daughter 
had wipad out the father like pencil-marks from a slate. Well, she 
had had a tough time. Possibly so had the father, too, his grand- 
father the cricketer. It was a bit late in the day to try and find out 
what had made him carry on like that. It was conceivable that his 
wife — Susan’s mother, after all — had been a handful of something 
in her way. 

Oh, hell, he, Danny, wasn’t going to take sides at this late day! 
What did it matter, anyway, and to whom ? Excepting, of course, 
to Susan ? According to Lavinia, the five other daughters weren’t 
really interested. They were putting on an act for Susan’s sake. 
Well, it wasn’t taking too much out of their lives, one day out of 
fifty years. 

Fifty years ! An awful lot had happened since then. He went 
up to the silver tray and helped himself to a sandwich, and sat down 
again. An awful lot was going on this very day. After all, there 
was a war on, a good-sized war. There was one thing about being 
at The Hazels surrounded by a bevy of aunts, it took your mind off 
the war an hour or two at a time. 

Did it? 

You never really for one moment stopped thinking of Helen and 
Edward, and it was the war that had swept them from the earth and 
kept them hidden in a cloud of smoke and mystery and terror. It 
was another sort of war the old ladies made you lose sight of in The 
Hazels, as they themselves had conspired to lose sight of it for 
twenty-four hours. The war at your doorstep, you might call it. 
In a few hours they would all step back into it again, the war 
of ration-cards, air-raid alerts, black-outs, the nine o clock 


news. . , . 

And yet . . . and yet . . . there was no point in deceiving 

yourself. The war was going on just the same, beyond that window, 

up in those skies. „ „ , . 

"Lef\ lef'— lef \ ri\ lef' /” A squad of soldiers in full kit was 
being marched along the road this side of the green. They looked 
pretty tired, as if they had been given a good long dose. “ Wilkins, t 
pick up those bleeden’ legs, or I'll pick them up for you ! Lef , lef 
— lef', ri\ lef' /” 

On the other side of the green, a handful of luckier soldiers were 
drifting through the doors of the Barleycorn. Yes, they were wearing 
ties and those odd hats. They were Americans. There must u e . aa 
American camp round here. Danny wouldn’t have minded a drink 
himself. Did they still make Barley Wine in England ? A couple 
of camouflaged military lorries came hurtling in from the Steyning 
Road and went hurtling on west towards Horsham. The teeth must 
have rattled in the skulls of the old folk under the churchyard slabs. 


/ 
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They probably gave old Grandmother Letford quite a turn (she was, 
of course, a Gilchrist before her marriage, you know). A flight of 
planes droned by overhead. A girl in some khaki uniform pedalled 
by on her bicycle. You could see she had nice legs at any distance. 
“Yoo-hoo!" yodelled a couple of American lads leaning up against 
the big chestnut tree near the house. A small convoy of cars, about 
five, came into the picture, driving west to east, beyond the Barley- 
corn, beyond the houses that faced The Hazels, to the furthest 
comer of the green, where they turned up a side-road that branched 
out on to a stretch of common. There they parked, and the occu- 
pants came back to one of the houses opposite. There were posters 
and things on the gate and windows of the house. It was the head- 
quarters of some local war activity. “Yoo-hoo!” yodelled the 
Atherican lads again. Another girl had appeared on the scene. 
Her legs were not so visible, and perhaps not so good, but they were 
worth a tentative “yoo-hoo !” 

The war was like a wave, and it had hold of him again, and there 
was no footing for him any more. Intermittently and briefly, during 
the day which was now sloping towards evening, he had found foot- 
ing in a day which had passed from the earth fifty years ago. He 
had not enjoyed the experience, though it had been a day and a 
world of the time before the wars. It had involved for him incredulity 
and contrition and sour laughter. He was neck-deep in the war 
again, in Westerleigh and London, in Libya, in New Guinea. 
There had been a war in Java and Malaya, too. That war, for the 
time being, had been left high and dry. 

"Lef\ lef'—lef\ ri\ lef' /" the sergeants were calling out to the 
marching squads across the continents. “Head up and swing those 
arms !’’ “Yoo-hoo !“ yodelled the American boys. “Hcil Hitler !” 
barked the German boys. “Banzai ! Banzai ! Banzai !" chanted 
the Japanese boys as they came up through the rubber plantation on 
to the road that led south to Kuala Lumpur. 

“I never could quite understand it myself,” Aunt Bertha was 
saying. “He was a Commander in our Navy, yet his father was a 

Portuguese. I believe he spent all his holidays in Portugal as a 
small boy.” 

“But Stasia was terribly nice !” insisted Mona. “She had the 
most beautiful flaxen hair. She can’t have had a drop of Portuguese 
blood in her veins !” 


I once knew a 
. no, I couldn't 


And what if she had?” inquired Lavinia. 

Mexican lady — I think she said she came from . 
pronounce the name even if I remembered M 

• . H °r W thr ? and far their voices wer e, like flies buzzing on the fat 
tnwarHc'h" ’ dow 'P an f s -, He ,eane d up from the tuffet he sat on 
“ hlS mother s . kn ^ es ’ but w as almost as if she were not 

wZr to r° me 1 . nan,n S te E iece of furniture, so little comfort 

had fr0 L m her> He shook his head, as if he might thu< 
expel the sorrow that was going up like a smoke through his^ostrih 
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and circling within his head. Not only a smoke going up, it was a 
buzzing, too, as if an insect were captive there. , 

He was wrong. It was not a noise within the skull. If it were, 
it would not be so loud that others could hear it. His mother, too, 
turned her head, and one of the others. The sound was from without 
from the upper air. Then the sound deepened and broadened, it 
became a roar, the roar of an aeroplane swooping in low. The others 
had their heads raised, they were staring out through the window 
now. 

There was a division of time, infinitely remote, in which he per- 
ceived as separate units of the universe the line of five cars strung 
out upon the common, the bomb descending upon it, with such con- 
trolled precision it might have been his own appalled and fascinatedr 
mind that compelled the missile to come down upon the central 
point of the target, if target it were. 

Then there was nothing but fire and thunder, the black dazzle of 
debris flung high, falling again, upon the Sussex common, the village 
green, hawthorn and eldertree, duckpond and nest of starlings, 
bloom of poppy and red clover. But in the mind of Danny Mather 
the explosion, the fire and thunder, were in another landscape. On 
the road that lined the twined darkness of the Malayan jungle the 
lorry burst into flame, crackled like a huge pyre of bone-dry wood. 
The Austin not many yards in its rear leapt like a colt into the air 
and came down upon the roadway with its spine broken. 

“Mummy ! Mummy ! Where are you ?” he heard a small boy 

crying out of the heat and terror. 

In the front of the car a woman's body burned, a lump ot tuel 
among the burning woodwork and upholstery and luggage. 

“Mummy, where are you?” ... 

A small boy with staring eyes runs out into the edge of the jungle, 
into the tangle of thorn and creeper. The hair on the woman s body 
is consumed^ the skin burned away, tl?e bones are beginning to melt 

like glue in the extreme heat. ¥ . r _ Rohm 

There was a morning at the General Hospital at Johore, » 

during the search for the other woman, the one that was not eaten 

by the fire. A glimpse of a merchant seaman who had been isom 

rescued from the sea of burning oil at the centre of ^nkied ’face! 
had been burning. A glimpse of the charred and wrinkled face. 

The voice dimly babbling out of the nuimmy bandages. 

Better a thousand times she should be dead than a 

this. 

“Mummy ! Where are you ! 

The small boy crying in the jungle. . . • . , f ,j n 

that small boy, his own son, Sobbing as } f "°'V U j Months of the 
break, if it were not already broken. After the long mo 
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tension and the agony that had culminated in this cadaverous and 
frustrated day, the restraints were gone, the last frayed thread was 
„ broken, he was a child sobbing in his mother's lap. 

' This continued for a minute, or two minutes, or more. The six 
' Letford sisters collected themselves. Bertha and Mona picked them- 
selves up from behind the easy chair where they had taken refuge. 
Edie was tittering anxiously as if somebody had been taking rather 
' dubious liberties with her. 

“An air-raid,” she was saying. “An air-raid ! Tce-hce-hce ! 
But it’s all right now !” 

Yes, there had been art air-raid, or perhaps not quite that, a 
casual sneak raider coming in low and dropping a solitary bomb. 
And yes, it was all right now. Perhaps it was not much of a bomb, 
perhaps a fifty-pounder. Nothing much had happened in The 
Hazels, at all events, in the drawing-room here. The windows were 
cracked, one or two had holes, and plaster was lying about on the 
carpet, on the furniture, among the silver things on the tea- 
tray. 

“Oh, poor Miss Stanmore !” Aunt Bertha was saying. “Poor dear 
Miss Stanmore ! I do hope she’s all right !” But she made no effort 
to find out, doubtless Miss Potts would do that. She was panting as 
if she had been running up and down stairs. She had a swinging 
scapula and this excitement was no good for her. 

* , Aunt Lavinia leaned far forward on the edge of the chair, her 

\ hands before her face. She looked like one praying, like one who 
thanked the Lord for the deliverance He had vouchsafed ; like one 
who begged the Lord that whatever pain had been caused by this 
latest wickedness should be as light, and assuaged as soon, as He 
in His wisdom deemed proper. 

Angela Mather was stooped over her son, her hands passing 
again and again through his hair. 

“There now, Danny ! There now !” she was saying softly : “All 
will be well, Danny ! There now !” But she made no effort to stop 
the fountain of his tears. It was better that at last the tears should 
flow. 

As for Aunt Susan, now, some three or four minutes after the 
bomb had exploded, she sat back in her winged upright easy chair 
exactly as she had been sitting there some three or four minutes 
before ; as she might have been sitting there, you could have said to 
yourself, some decades before that, a High Priestess of Victoiian 
k England— excepting that in that earlier epoch there would have been 

no flakes of fallen plaster in her hair. The tremor had done more 
\ than that. It had hurled from the small table beside her her tea- 
plate and cup and saucer. But she had bent down at once, and 
retrieved them, and placed them again on the small table 

frisked°by ° f thC Pekinese had tipped the table over ^ she 

So now, apart from the flakes of plaster in her hair, all was as 

D 
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before with Aunt Susan. And she was speaking, as she had not been 
doing much during the later stages of the tea-party. 

.“I’ve had my suspicions ever since I read the accounts,” she was 
saying. ' Now I know. It's plain for anyone to see exactly what 
happened in Malaya.” £he was staring towards her sister’s son, 
sobbing over her sister’s knee. Her lip twisted contemptuously. 
“That’s why Malaya fell. They were a pack of snivelling cowards, 
the Army, the Civil Service, the whole lot of them. They couldn’t 
stand and take it, as they used to in the old days, when they built 
an Empire. The only thing these creatures could do was to lose it. 
They turned tail. Look at him. Now you can see exactly what 
happened, and why it happened.” 

It was upon those words that Danny returned from the agony 
on the edge of the jungle to a consciousness of present time and 
place. The sobbing diminished in his throat. There was incredulity 
first, a white blank incredulity, as the words of the old woman filled 
out with meaning. 

“I don’t suppose there has ever been so disgraceful a spectacle in 
the annals of the British Empire. What is the revolting word they 
use nowadays? The word is ‘sissies’ I think !” 

He was conscious of some violent word and gesture of protest 
on the part of his mother. There was also a word or two of protest 
from somewhere a few feet away. But those were not the voices he 
heard most clearly. He heard a great murmur of voices from across 
the seas— Argylls, Australians, Sikhs, East Surreys, Gurkhas, 
Manchestcrs ; sailors in their bombed ships, airmen in their aircraft 
blazing and falling apart, doctors and nurses in smouldering hos- 
pitals. A murmur of voices protesting humorously or angrily. The 
Cockney soldier dying among the mangrove roots— the vision of him 
came back always, always. 

“It ain't ’arf a lark, you know. ’Ere was we sweating lor two 
bleedin’ years over in Camberley.” The skin above the cheekbones 
was pure and translucent as alabaster, so that the blood drooling 
from the side of the mouth was all the more startlingly scarlet. 
“Good old Islington ; wish 1 was there now, guv’nor.” 

The anger came roaring like a flood along Danny’s veins, an 
impersonaf thing, outside his own hurt or insult. He rose from 
besides his mother's knees, turned and faced the old woman, apd 
strode toward her. His left arm was flung back, tbe palm of his 

hand stiff and wide open. _ . ‘ 

So it had been on this day, exactly fifty years ago. a man strode 
towards this same woman sitting in this same room, to slap her face, 
and had slapped it ; the man being this woman s ather, not her 
sister’s son. To the sisters staring wide-eyed on the young man 
advancing, for the second time that day the young man seemed more 
a ghost than a mortal. Everything stood still, the pulses in their 
ears, the heart-beats behind their ribs. They were girls and thev 
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were old women, the past was now, the present had always 
been. 

, The young man did not advance so far as the old woman in the 
chair. She was, after all, old, and a woman. He was, also, of a 
finer texture than the other had been. He stopped. He caught a 
glint through the corner of his eye of the gleam of silver, the silver 
of that monumental tea-tray with the shining things piled upon it. 
The anger was roaring undiminished in his skull. He flung himself 
over to the tray, seized it by the heavy chased handles, lifted it into 
the air, the solid and pompous weight of it, then sent it crashing to 
the ground. 

“You wicked old woman !” he cried. “God damn you !" He 
turned and went hurtling towards the door. He heard nothing of 
his mother calling after him, of the dogs barking themselves sick 
with rage, of doors banging within, of fire-engines clanging without. 
He knew only he was now out on the garden path, now he had flung 
himself beyond the garden gate. He was out on the village green 
now, his face turned towards the public-house beyond there, the 
Barleycorn. 

“God Almighty !” his lips were shaping. “I think I can stand 
myself a drink now.” 


CHAPTER NINE 

The Barleycorn was further away from the explosion than The 
Hazels, and there were a number of houses in between that had 
absorbed the blast. So the Barleycorn was all right, except for a few 
flakes of plaster down and a couple of glasses that had fallen ofT 
ledges. Of course, practically everybody rushed out of the place to 
see what had happened, and to give a hand if necessary ; particularly 
the Americans, to most of whom it was their first bomb. 

But the Barleycorn carried on, as most of the English public- 
houses, and business premises, and private households, had carried 

hanH d | Un I! S CO A Sl i er i b] l fiercer aeriaI excitements. The ivory 
handles descended, the beer foamed into the glasses, the ivory han- 
dles were up again. England was like that. 

a ^ hen - Da T y erite r ed the Public-house, the anger was beating 

hl fl e a S a r ms 4 e him ) ike a hu S c fish in a net. It was a pity 
m one way that his mind wasn t caliper ; there was a certain amount 

rLX y Z? t0 be i 0t ?? of A enteri "g ** portals of the Barleycorn 
for the first time in his life. As a small boy staying at The Hazels 
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during the holidays he had been made to feel it was as much out-ol- 
bounds as, say, a leper-camp. When he returned to Westerleigh 
after he was grown up, he refrained from entering the place. There 
was no point in making an issue of it, and there were other public- 1 
houses not commanded by the windows of The Hazels. 

He was in too much of a state to know which of the three bars 
he was entering, the Public, the Private, the Saloon. It happened to 
be the Saloon. It would have been all one to him if the place had 
been lull or empty.. As a matter of fact everyone had gone out, 
excepting a woman whom he did not see for quite some time. She 
was sitting alone in an alcove, behind a small table, with a whisky- 
and-soda before her. He went over to the bar. You could see 
beyond a partition to an inferior bar, where two yokels stood on 
one side of the counter and the landlord on the other. The yokels 
stood there as if they had been standing in those same clothes, in 
that same position, ever since the sign of the Barleycorn was painted, 
about a century ago. The landlord was filling their glasses for 
them. 

“It were only an old shard!’ said one yokel, with infinite pro- 
longation of each syllable. Then, after a long pause : “That's all it 
were. Bill !” 

“Oo-ay !" said Bill, a long time later. ‘So that’s all it were, 
were it ? Now what do you say, Stephen, to a thing like 
that?’’ 

It could be presumed the conversation had no reference to the 
bomb which had just come down. You cannot say of a bomb it is 
only an old shard. 

“Ay. Bill !” repeated Stephen. “You can believe me or not, just 
an old shard !’’ 

Danny Mather was aware that if something didn't happen very 
quickly in the way of a drink, he would be sweeping on to the floor 
all the glasses, with or without liquor in them, that were standing 
about on the counter before him. He had tasted blood. There was 
no knowing where it would stop. 

“A double whisky !” he called out loudly. His foot was beating 
an angry tattoo on the floor. 

The landlord looked up. A bomb’s a bomb, but when a stranger 
starts calling out for double whiskies as if he were asking for temon- 
ade things are happening. He came up from below decks. He was 
about to utter some ironical remark when it. occurred to him he 
ought to uo easy. He was, after all, a man of a large heart, and a 
good publican. The poor bloke might have been given a regular 
jolt by the old bomb ; he might have been standing only a few yards 
away ; he could probably do with a double. He looked pretty awful, 
too, with his mouth trembling as if he was talking to himself, and his 
face was that red it looked it was on fire. He was about to turn to 
the shelf behind and above him, where the bottles of spirits were set 
out, when suddenly he realized he knew that face. It was the face of 
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that fellow Mather — yes, Mather the name was — that had been 
brought up as a kid by the old geyser opposite, Miss Letford, of The 
Hazels. When he had grown up he had gone to foreign parts some- 
where, but he'd used to come back on a visit to Westerleigh on leave 
every few years. Yes, that was him, right enough, or his name was 
von Tirpitz. All these years the young fellow had never once come 
into the Barleycorn, though they passed the time of day with each 
other out on the road. That Miss Letford didn't hold with public- 
houses, it seemed. Well, well, this young fellow coming into the 
local — it must be the Day of Judgment, thought the landlord. 

Then : Yes, he reminded himself, what have all those old ladies 
met for across the road at The Hazels? (For Westerleigh was a 
small place, and The Hazels and the Barleycorn were no distance 
from each other, and it was odd how much that happened in the first 
place formed the subject of delighted discussion in the other.) They 
do say they re sisters, all six of them, and they’ve never been under 
the same roof, not all of them at one time, for fifty years The Day 
of Judgment ! That must be it ! That’s why they all went over to 
the churchyard this afternoon, to settle where they want to fix 
themselves up First the war’s going to end, to-night probably 

I only hope they’ll give me till closing-time. . . Then it’ll be the 
Day of Judgment. 

“Haig and Haig or Johnny Walker?” he asked 
“Oh, anything you like,” said Danny. 

1 don’t like the tone of voice, mused the landlord. But he 

,0 ? k * ny to ° go°d, poor fellow. It would do him no harm 
to have a look round the churchyard himself. 

«^.. SP , sh ? he asked - moving the siphon forward 
1 II take it straight,” said Danny, as if he was doing someone a 

STSinK ^ S ' aSS d °'™ °" 

rie^' ^uTi« ,h mU 0 ha b veS dC,Crmi " cd *° - 

. y es ’ Danny snapped. He seemed to be in an awful temrv'r 

5£3S*t “» ."..“S' 

bomb on Westerleigh Common every day 8 * Y drop a 

'° fed a li,,le ^ «■ »« all events, the 
The old hag !” he growled inside himself “I’d iiir» u j 

M -n 8 h,in g e,f - . 

Auch n imprcssed 0r * CS ou,s ‘ ( l e - 
‘‘Make mtnAol'd and ' 
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Audrey was back again now. Audrey was the barmaid. She got 
on with it. 

“Excuse me,” the landlord said. It really was quite impossible 
for him to resist the temptation. “Aren’t you Mr. Mather, the 
nephew of Miss Letford, from The Hazels there?” 

“Quite right,” said Danny. 

“1 don’t think we've had the pleasure of having you in here 

before.” ' . 

“1 think not.” Danny’s manner was not effusive. It never was 

at the best of times. . . " . 

The landlord was floundering a little. Landlords in their own 

houses expect their customers to think themselves flattered when they 
seek to engage their customers in conversation. Particularly in war- 
time when the customers are drinking whiskies, in fact double 
whiskies ; and a third one pretty well through, and doubtless a 

fourth on its way. 

“Same again,” said Danny. 

There you are, thought the landlord. What did I tell you? 
There wasn’t anything to do about it, somehow, but to produce the 
stuff again. The young fellow was in .a queer state. All shot to 

P,e ^wasS e to see all your aunts looking so well,” said the land- 
lord He wasn’t discouraged yet. “I saw them at the churchyard 
this afternoon as I was passing by. Or, let me see now, isn t one 

y °“‘Wha?did you say?” The young man's mind was obviously 

somewhere else. . 

“Isn’t one of those six ladies your mother . 

''They've been saying in the village that those six ladies haven’t 
been under the same roof together for fifty years. Is that true 
Mr Mather, if you don't mind me asking? It must be a bit o 

reC Then Danny turned so suddenly on the landlord you might 
have thought he was going to let fly at him with eithe 

‘“"“Listen here, Mr. ... Oh. what’s your name ?" 

“ListcrThere Mr. Hardacre. Tell me this. Do you believe that 

“HrSf 3’srtfa srs •sstjb 

him *Tm sure I don’t know, Mr. Mather. I haven’t given the matter 
a thought. I shouldn't think so, now I come to think of it. 
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shouldn’t think so at all. I take it you were out there Mr. 
Mather?” 


‘‘Yes, I got back to-day.” 

‘‘Fancy that now. Mr. Mather. I hope the missis is well. There’s 
a small boy, too, isn't there ? I saw you with a small boy last time 
you were in these parts." 

"The old hag!” stormed Danny Mather. His list opened out 
on the counter and slowly closed again as if it was closing in on 
somebody's throat. 

"Well, that’s strange," mused Mr. Hardacre. "He surely can’t 
be talking about his wife like that. She seemed such a nice young 
woman, if I remember right. He must have had a drop or two 
before he came in.” It was all very puzzling, and he'd had about 
enough of it, really. He thought the best way out of the situation 
was to have another quick one himself, though he had already had 
one or two. Landlord or no landlord, you can be forgiven for 

standing yourself one or two when a bomb falls a few yards from 
your doorstep. 3 1 


Then he saw that blonde get up from the little table over in the 

S: E,nS K h ,f 8laSS With , hcr ’ She > ,0 °- had been drinking 
wh^kies, though they were only singles. She had been drinking 

In?™ L?°U n - 11 a ^r noon closing-time — seemingly she had not been 
,n a " yth, PS t0 ea t— and now she was at it again ; at least 
she d been a it again since opening-time, and she looked like going 

nni nnt M ,f u he L et th,s COup,c 80 on having all they wanted* 

h^rntf!n«r° U d ™ akm S nuisances of themselves, he would 

1x5 -n ' 8 l he . Wh,S I k A Supplies of thc re8ular customers. 

the hlr.nl? n ink 11 CO r d be a double ,h 's time, landlord ?’’ asked 
the bjonde. It was a soft voice, a dreamy, fruity, sad voice. 

.Are you quite sure you want it a double?" asked the landlord 

Make it two doubles !’ exclaimed Danny Mather to his own 

SiSSF--— "SS'SSS 

himself meekly fulfilling thc order. ' ' * ° l to. He found 

pay‘for h ' m b y U o™% S o h u OU know " re AnV? Shouldn ''- 1 <*" afford to 
a. ... SheVa^an ^aTrac.ive younaTadv"' *"5! Shc look <= d 

complexion, hardly any rouge and ^ P-h 

much. She wore a powder-blue an ifiS k 1 ^ ^ of— well, not 
below the left collarbone with an elabora 

She wore large pear, stud earrings, also 'edteTwT.h dil'an^S 
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snuggled sweetly in the lobes of her ears. There was a really nice 
collar of big artificial pearls round her throat. The low V of her 
dress was edged cosily with a wide white georgette frill. The high- 
heeled shoes, which were black suede semi-sandals, the black satchel 
of mixed suede and smooth leather, the silk stockings, were all of 
good quality, and not loud, either. 

No she didn't look as if she needed anyone to pay for her drinks. 
Also, she didn’t look as if she was the sort that would let them, 
unless they made a good impression on her straight away. There 
was somehow a nice smell to her, and that wasn t just her scent. 
She struck you as being a thoroughly decent sort, kind and soft and 
motherly. She was, you might say, a little on the chubby side. 

It was all those things that made Danny’s heart move over 
towards her, in a queer sort of way, though God knows he had had 
enouizh women about him all day long — all those things, and one 
or two things more. To begin with, she wasn’t the same sort ot 
woman. She wasn’t so bloody respectable as all those other women 
had been, so respectable they gave you the belly-ache, if you hadn t 
pot one already. But more than that : this woman was miserable 
like himself, she was under the weather. There was the suggestion 
of a tear-drop in those forget-me-not eyes. She had had a drink or 
two, that was obvious ; but it wasn’t that that made her sad. S 

was erievine about somebody, bike himself. 

-Oh, please,” he begged. "It would cause me a lot of pleasure. 

He felt himself less dreadfully lonely all of ® . su t dd 5J 1 ' „ 

The blue eyes smiled at him under their hint of tears. 

-Jt-s awfully nice of you. really it is. If you don t mmd. 1 11 

„ » — «• w ™- 

ing never did anyone any goo , j > anyone anywhere.’ 

CSSS' i.5™ s. « -cs. jc 

taneously, and simultaneously raised their glasses. 

“Cheers !” said Danny. 

IS? a^kedD^ny and brought out a packet Hwas 
em ^ on : t ' ^t PP u°p“'she y sa?d P '-Ha^okloftS- ’ She opened 
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her smart bag and brought out a cigarette-casc. This, too, was a 
pretty expensive affair. It had the R.A.F. insignia in jewels in one 
comer. 

“He’s crazy about me,” she said, and smiled. It was a charming 
smile, her teeth were very good. 

“I’m not at all surprised,” Danny told her. “Who wouldn’t 
be ?” 

“Now, now !” she reproved him. She tapped the back of his 
hand with the tip of her middle finger. “I’m crazy about him too »" 
Her whole heart was in her voice. They were obviously very fond 
of each other, those two, and very happy together. 

"I hope he’s all right,” said Danny. 

A spasm of pain shot across her face. 

Yes she said. “The last I heard from him was only yesterday. 
He was all right. He said we should meet here twelve-thirty to-dav 
He s not turned up yet. He’s in the R.A.F. You know how it is.” 

I shouldn t worry, urged Danny. “Honestly 1 shouldn’t 
Something turns up at the last moment, and there you arc ” 

fiden!i eS ‘‘An a H V [ Ul sh . c . cx< : laim l ed in a sudden burst of con- 

fidence. And terribly good-looking ! Would you like to see his 

photograph . She had already unsnapped her handbag, and was 

poking around Here it is ! ’ She brought out a little wallet, with 

a photograph let in behind an oval shield of celluloid, and reached it 

forward “There he is ! Don’t you think he’s beautiful ?” 

She herself ooked extraordinarily beautiful at that moment 

Szineafthe^mw Jn? n ? Ut an iT agc of hcr child - than a woman 
gazing at the image of her lover. He seemed a pleasant youne nvm 

- ea ? ten her J un 'O r ; one of those young men who 
P « in ° f W 5 U ' nced thcir women to have a good deai 

ribbon ^iTmnicr^u'n"^ 10 ' Wh ‘ Ch he "* d 

qi J^ at stheD.F.C.,” the woman said proudly. "Isn't he sweet ■’» 
was nXkS t a hi C p r holog S rap°h f ; h^wITno"* tilhhe^'s^looked 

a 

woman, ’but she was 

rv-e not got them. They're in my atSSse.” ’ r ‘ mcmbered - 

in tte^nT’ 'nave i, ? 
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bar. “What a nice house !" she said. “Well, that’s all right. Why 
are you looking so worried?” 

“1 don't like being without it. It's been with me . . . ever since 
1 found it waiting for me in Singapore. 1 pughtn’t to forget it like 
this. 1 don't like it. I'm losing my grip.” 

“Don’t be a silly boy,” she reproved him. “You can pick it up 
as soon as you leave this place. You might even go over for it. I’ll 
look after your drink.” 

“No,” he said. “I’m never going back into that house again, at 
least not while . . . You see. I’ve had a rather violent quarrel with 
someone in there. I’d rather not talk about it.” 

“Of course, dear.” She was an affectionate creature. She had a 
feeling he rather would like to talk about it. He'd like to get it off 
his chest. He seemed all screwed up together, like a ball of news- 
paper. “Don’t talk about it,” she said. “Don’t, not till you feel 

like it.” . . , ' 

“I feel quite lost without that case,” he said. “Funny, isn t 
it? Do you know what we've been through together, that bag 


and I ?” J f 

“I'll tell you what,” she said. “I’ll go over and get it for you. 
How would you like that? You don’t need to worry,” she said 
playfully. “I won’t run off with it. I’ll leave my bag behind, 

see ?” 

He smiled. It was impossible to resist smiling, though the smile 
was wistful enough. The thought of this chubby, peroxided silk- 
stockinged blonde going over from the Barleycorn to The Hazels, 
as an emissary to those six Letford women from their nephew, 

Dannv Mather, had its humour. . 

“What are you smiling at?” she said. I hope I haven t said 

anything to offend you, have I ?” , ... . 

“Oh good heavens, no !’’ he assured her. No ! I think you d 

think it awfully funny, too, if I told you, Miss . . . er . . . isn t it 

sillv 0 We don’t know each other's names. 

“I'm Miss Bowman,” she said. “But Stella s my name. Do cal 

mC “Of course I will . . . Stella. Danny Mather’s my name . . . 

Da "1sn'l that funny," she said. The pain was on her mouth again 
“His name's Lennv. Short for Leonard, of course. She looked at 
the photograph of the young airman once more, then was about to 

reP ' a Weie!' ! ’h r esafd. "1 didn't see it properly.” Heheldouthis 
hand. “Tbank you. A good chap,'’ he observed. What a good 

IO ° “Yes ” she aureed, “isn’t he?” She took the photograph back 

and contemplated it for several seepnds. T'ven she replaced U 

abruptly in her bag. Once more she said nothing [or a time. Sh 
stared straieht before her. Fear was written upon her eyes lik 
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writing on a slate. Then she moved her head sharply towards 
Danny. 

“Tell me why it’s funny, Danny,” she said. It wasn’t only that 
she was switching her mind away from the subject of her young man. 
She was genuinely, you might even say affectionately, interested in 
the other young man, here in the Barleycorn, drinking whisky with 
her. She was an expansive, warm-hearted creature. It made you 
feel good to be with her. “That is if I’m not poking my nose in ” 
she added. 

“Not at all,” he assured her. “I meant it. It’s funny. You’ll 
laugh.” 

“Is it because your people are terribly respectable, and you and 
me have just met, you know, rather casual, in a pub?” 

“Well, Stella, that’s it You’ve said it all in a way.” 

She paused. 


She was just a little 


“Oh, yes, I see it’s funny right enough.’ 
dubious. She was just a bit hurt, too. 

“My dear,” he said. “There’s respectable and respectable Let 

me tell you. There are six sisters in that house, of whom one is my 
mother and the other five arc my aunts. Of the five aunts four arc 
old maids. There are various other old maids around the place and 
four Pekinese. Do you know why those six sisters have come 
together from the furthest ends of the country ? And in war-time ? 

I tell you*?” 6 * S UnC * Cr s ' xty t * lc °* dcst ls over eighty ? Shall 

u was c \ traord *nary with what case he found 
himself talking to this completely strange woman: He knew there 

was a lot of alcohol flowing in his veins, and a lot flowing in hers 
for that matter But it wasn’t the alcohol that was talking. It really 
was comfortable being with her, and bringing it all out. Like with 
Martha, earlier in the day. It was strange, but there it was these 
two women, one of whom he had never thought of as anything but a 
tattered kitchen-maid, and the other one a total stranger 8 

an .*1? ^ r the Story ? f the s,x Letford women, and their mother 
and their father as much as he knew of it. And then he told her 

not 3 C t0 k f ; J he th,ngs that had happened that day. She did 

to anend Sih 'h n ° r d ‘ d hc '- She did not smi,c when he came 
t 9 anend. She sighed once or twice, and said nothing. 

SupposS itls ” k, 1 v ei7 funny,” he said. “Do you? I don’t 

“No,” she said quietly. “It isn’t funnv It’s saH r„» i „„„ 
quue see why it wouldn't do for me to go over there for your 

“Nn 0 nf^ alfy wou,d &°±' said Danny, “it would be decent of you ” 
CO th^stahon° won’t < she 7”°“ * wife 

backfor C Xa? s e aH:- She ’ s bound «>• If S he doesn't. I'd jus, go 
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“So please don’t try and worry about it any more, will 
you ?’’ 

“Thanks, Stella. You’re a brick ! Same again?” 

“No, dear. A single will do, thank you.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Yes, Danny. I want to know what day it is.” 

Danny went up to the counter and came back with the 
drinks. 

"1 think you're rather a naughty boy,” she said. 

“Don't worry," he assured her. “It takes an awful lot to 
lay me out. You’d be surprised. We learn how to take it, out 
there." 

“I didn’t mean that," she said. “Forget about it.” 

“What was it, Stella dear?” * 

“I mean your aunt,” she told him. 

“Which one?" He knew very well which one. 

“You know which one,” she said. “The eldest one.” 

“What do you want to say ?” 

“You shouldn’t hate her so much. You should be sorry for 


her. 


* * 


»* 


»» 


“It’s a funny thing, Stella.” 

“What’s funny?" 

“If anybody else said that . . . even my own mother . . . As a 
matter of fact somebody did say that today. Or at least implied it. 
That’s exactly what Aunt Lavinia was after during that pow-wow in 

the garden.” 

“Well?” 

“If anybody else said that . . . well, 1 wouldn’t consider it 
cheek exactly. It would leave me stone-cold.” 

“There you are. I knew I shouldn’t say it. 

“You're a pal, Stella. That’s all I can say.’ 

She looked up rather wearily, and smiled. 

“You’re all right, too." , „ Vrtll 

“I do wish you didn’t look so miserable, he burst out. You 
know what it is with the R.A.F. boys. They're all set for a spot of 
eave when an order comes from somewhere : Be off in five minutes . 

He’s all right, Stella. He’ll turn up.” 

“Yes, he’ll turn up. Perhaps he’ll turn up this very evening 

“—though it’s getting a bit late. Then we’ll have Mother ,date, 

and he may turn up on tl]c nail next time. If he can, he will. I kn 

that. Then we’ll have another date, and he’ll turn up again. An 
another. Then the day will come when he won t turn up. Never, 
never never !” She covered her eyes with her hands. 

“Please," he begged. He stretched his hands out across ; the 
table, and took both her hands. “You mustn t talk like : that. 
You’ve eot to believe. I’m in pretty much of the same fix, he saia. 
“It could hardly be more hopeless. Months have gone by, montns. 
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It seems like years. But I’ve got to go on believing or I'll pass 
out.” 

“Is it both ol them?" she asked. Her voice was very gentle. 
“The wife and the boy? Out there is it. in Malaya ?” 

He nodded his head. 

“Will you tell me about them?" she asked. “How it was?" 
He knew how dreadfully she wanted not to think of that day. 
whether it was a week ahead, a month ahead, whenever it might be! 
when her young lover would not turn up. He knew also she was a 
kind and good woman, despite the tartishness of the peroxide and 
the jewellery. There was a good deal of his story left untold. He 
knew— he had found out earlier that day— that to tell his tale some- 
how assuaged the smart. 

“We’ll have something more to drink." he said. “Kill that one !" 

He got up with the two empty glasses and came back with the two full 
ones. 

“This is how it was," he said. 


CHAPTER TEN 


I 

nnth i ld i e H r t ab c OUl He J en a " d Hdward - the thing that had happened 
°?i h * ° i!° S ^ remban ' thc tale of his arrival in Singapore, the tale 

hta baS?p<o u l n n ^ P a 0 g r : in ,he ° f ,hC J ° b ° f W ° rk ,hal had lak <=" 

h a e H t0 ° k i W a h him tbe a | tach e<ase that he had found at Rallies 

adp n a ± ed 11 SO ? s t }° ha y e a supp| y of the essentials when he 
got to Singapore, and there they were. They included all he had 

for he time being, of Helen and Edward, the wallet containing their 
nf ?h ^ aphS K ad( f cd a knife ’ a pockct compass, and some^naps 

?nn h ar f S a he hopcd to operate j ". a '*o an automatic and a Zv 

loose cartridges, and one day’s rations. Then he slipped i str m 

ssii mmm 
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a broad-brimmed hat, which he threw away the first day, a khaki 
tunic, a pair of flannels, socks and rubber-soled shoes. Among the 
small things in his pocket he had a spare ignition key for the Austin. 
There was something symbolic about it. He knew he wasn’t going 
to find the car in such a condition that he could start it by slipping 
in the key, but he couldn’t have thrown it away even if it weighed a 
pound or two. 


The front ahead of him wasn't much of a front, as it never had 
been, and never was to be. There had been considerable excitement 
on the western reaches of the Muar River area, some seventy miles 
north and west of Singapore, but after several days of wild fighting, 
which ran the gamut between big guns and tanks to jungle-sniping, 
the Empire troops had fallen back. The area of activity was not 
roughly the trans-peninsula road which led from Batu Pahat on the 
west, across the main north-to-south railway at Kluang to Endau 
and Mersing on the east coat. On the twenty-first of January the 
British had fallen back from the Endau outpost. The Japanese had 
already sent small landing-parties down the coast southward from 
Batu Pahat to infiltrate through the mangrove swamps and paddy 
fields and come upon the British defences from the rear. The battle 
was not very far away from Singapore now. The yellow tog was 
coming up close. 

The first part of Danny's journey presented no difficulty. He 
could have jumped on to a bicycle and covered most of the distance 
that way, but he reckoned on being able to pick one up almost any- 
where, as soon as he wanted it, whatever price they asked tor it. So, 
armed' with a pass which wasn't e\en looked at, he boarded an army 
lorry on the inland side of the Causeway, and had a four hours ride 
which wasn’t devoid of incident, what with the stream of army and 
refugee traffic, the bomb-craters, and the frequent strafing from the 
Japanese planes overhead, which were in particularly good form 


Then. at°the point where a side-road went off to a small place 
called Rengam, he got down. They had reached the principal game 
reserve of his Highness the Sultan of Johore. and it was there that 
Danny proposed to do his own private job of infiltration. He played 
with the idea that the Japanese would tend to avoid the reserve as 
far as they could, out of their inborn respect for anything pertain ng 
to royalty ; if they could flank it they would. A moment s reflecfion 
made him realize that was nonsense The reserve was a tract or 
jungle like any other, a thing you tackled or by-passed -H* 
tackle it. The important thing was that he knew the reserve we, 
having helped his Highness’s rangers in a job of: surveying! 
two or three years earlier. The reserve was some ten miles across as 
the crow flies, but he would be walking, not flying, and alon S yer y 
tortuous paths. He therefore reckoned it wotfld take him i a halfway 
and more to get through to the other side. He would hit the main 
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Batu Pahat-Mersing road, he hoped, somewhere near a path hat 
continued northward through a stretch of secondary jungle facing 
the reserve. The map showed a small kampong some three miles out 
in the waste. There was no reason to imagine the Japanese would 
be interested in it, and there he would find shelter for the night. 

At least he hoped to. A good deal depended on the reception 
the natives gave him when he got there, and not only as far as his 
own fortunes were concerned. If they treated him well, there was 
no reason to imagine they would treat him ill elsewhere on his wan- 
derings. It was also possible to believe that the raj which had been 
overthrown might, however adapted or transformed, be set up again 
in these territories. He remembered with impatience the belly- 
aching of the American correspondent, Stebson, two nights ago, at 
Raffles. “They don’t care a damn, the Malays, whether you English 
are there or not there, whether you attempt to come back or keep 
out for ever. What the hell have you done for them ? What have 
you given them ?” That was his line of talk. 


Well, he, Danny, had given them twelve years of his life so far, 
and he might be giving the rest of his life, too, before he was many 
weeks older, and he’d helped to build a few roads and bridges and 
railwayrlines, and to drain a few swamps, and put up a few schools 
and hospitals. For the time being his wife and child, too, were in 
the debit balance. He felt he'd done enough to claim a night’s 
lodging in the kampong in the lalang. The American johnny had a 
lecture-platform to build up, he supposed. Probably he had a wife 
and kid, too, way back in Illinois. The American johnny gave him 
a sour taste at the back of his tongue. 

From the kampong he would next day make west by north in the 
direction of the road junction of Yong Peng, avoiding the place 
itself, at least by day ; thence he would continue across to the lower 
pound where the network of secondary roads ramified among the 
arge rubber estates in that region. Before long he would be hitting 
the Muar waters, where he imagined he would have to be prettv 
careful. He had been told that lost British units might still be 
holding out in those parts, so the Japanese round there would be 
extra watchful. The job would be simpler from then on. The 
country was not thickly held by the enemy, their success had been 
due not to their numbers but to their gross superiority in aircraft 
and tanks. The Japanese held the roads and railways. It was 
enough of course. But if he avoided them, excepting when he 

Z r ZZ d L de :T C | t0 J h< T hls Passional attention, he could hope 
he kept h1s b heid ra ‘ r Y ^ 3nd gCt Where he wanted t0 * so lon 8 ^ 


thanks a lot, corporal,’’ Danny called out to the driver 
of the lorry at the fork of the road to Rengam 

yourself/^'^He' drove'off. C *" Bd back ' “ Look afler 


Straight ahead the road gleamed like a rod of metal cooled in the 
hangar of a factory. On Danny’s right hand a great wave of forest 
arched over him as if at any moment it might break in a slithering 
collapse of tranks and branches, leaves and fronds, flowers, ferns. 
But it persisted. No wind stirred the least leaf. He found a path 
not many yards away, and stepped over into it, between two pro- 
jecting spikes of elk's-horn fern. At once the path engulfed his 
feet like a trough of dark water. There was no more road, no more 
corporal, no more lorry, nothing left of all that order from which 
those things derived. Then yards had carried him away a distance 
both in time and space for which there were no gauges. This sweat 
and heat were aboriginal, clammy with primal germination. 

It was hard going, over a path now spongy with bog, now hard 
and slippery as steel plates over an outcropping of polished granite. 
Sometimes the massive roots of trees were like a complex of pipes 
feeding the boilers of some gigantic machinery. Often the track 
wound back upon itself, or would seem to stop dead, where some 
huge tree that had torn itself out from the spongy earth presented 
its roots, writhing and interlaced and grinning, like a school of 
snakes. Then, beyond the sharp-pronged palisade, somehow you 
picked up the track again, and continued over hollow and hummock, 
along the beds of old water-courses, till you came out upon some 
clearing, where high overhead the opaque greenness lashed together 
by a fabulous multiplicity of creepers, soared and swung down again 
in a perfect vault. Here sound, like light, was secondary, all was 
echo and reflection. Till suddenly a leaf stirred and whispered, a 
lost sunray thrust through the tangle. And in that moment once 
more the spine tingled to the war's vibration. An aeroplane drum- 
med high overhead, a mile above the plaited density of branches. 
There was a sharp crack, which might have been twigs cracking 
under feet somewhere at hand, or a tar quick bark ot machine-gun 


fi re 

The war was in the air you breathed again. What was that 
sound? Who swung that curtain of hanging moss? Were those 
calls the real or the simulated voices of bird and beast, the wheezy 
puffing of hornbills, the stutter of monkeys, tree-frogs booming like 


cy 

8 ° n fhe war thinned, the faint sulphurous smell of it was extinguished 
in the nostrils, as doggedly you thrust your way forward in a con- 
tinuity of dank discomfort and prostrating hard work, till at length 
the movements became automatic, the squelch and trudge ; of feet, 
the mopping of the brow with the soaked handkerchief, the slapping 

down of biting insects on exposed surfaces. 

At last he became aware of a dimming of the leafy felo° m aricJid 
of him, a dim dazzle of sunrays, and his foot was on hard macadam 
again as suddenly as he had left it. He was on the imam road that 
runs east to west across the peninsula He was about to take h s 
bearings from certain features he was familiar with when the sound 
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of feet approaching from round a bend in the roadway struck 
his ear. 

Shocked out of his itchy torpor, he withdrew into the shelter of a 
giant clump of ferns, and thence looked through and saw a platoon 
of Japanese infantrymen shuffling forward from the east. For units 
of a triumphant army they did not look particularly exalted ; but 
having the substance they perhaps did not need the outer show. 
They were runty creatures, sallow, bespectacled, hollow-chested, 
their camouflaged helmets and their body netting slung behind them 
over their packs and water-bottles. Not even their flags, with which 
they were liberally equipped, gave them any sort of festive air. They 
sweated, and they smelled, and they were dangerous. An armoured 
car went hurtling by westward toward Batu Pahat. 

“Better take things easy," determined Danny. He withdrew a 
little distance into the forest, and sat down on a fallen log which 
s;emed clear of crawlers, “it would do no harm,” he decided, "to 
remove a few of these things.” He meant the leeches which were 
gathered about his ankles, like a sort of bulby olive-green lichen, 
faintly flushed with his blood as they swelled into cigar-shaped sacks. 
Then a thought occurred to him. “God Almighty !” he exclaimed. 
“Do you realize it, boy? You’ve gone slap through the front lino 
like an acrobat through a paper hoop. You had no idea you were 
so clever, eh ?” He was very pleased with himself, limp though he 
was, his blood half-drained out of him. It continued to be a satisfy- 
ing thought to him for many weeks, when the world seemed gloomy 
enough in most directions ; till the day lie learned in Bombay that a 
fellow named Whittaker, realizing in Singapore that he had left his 
collection of postage stamps in a cupboard in his house at Malacca, 
got on to a bicycle, pedalled to Malacca, picked up his collection of 
postage stamps, and pedalled back to Singapore again. 

Then as he sat there, applying lighted matches to the leeches to 
make them give up their hold, and dropping them into an oozy 
puddle beside the log, he perceived that in the few minutes since he 
had settled there the ground at his feet had become a battlefield. 
Obliquely across the track from left to right, an army of black ants 
paraded in strict procession, to disappear under a hanging mop of 
creeper. From right to left marched an army of red keringa ants, 
likewise to disappear in the green brake opposite. Each army moved 
in three columns, two columns of males on the outside, in between a 
column of females with their young. The two armies did not meet. 
The main forces pursued their separate destinies. But the creatures 
being implacable enemies, a detachment of several dozens had broken 
off from each army and were now joined in battle. The dead were 
already piling up on the battlefield, and the black ants, as always, 
were having the worst of it. As always, but not in vain, for steadily’ 
imperturbably, the army for which they sacrificed themselves 
marched on in safety. Only a few minutes ago, and these armies 
had not been there. Only a few weeks ago, mused Danny, and the 
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human armies had not been there, deployed across the steamy length, 
of the Malayan peninsula. A dim, odd business, he told himself. 
Fighting ants, fighting humans. Is there any other case throughout 
nature where members of the same species wage war against each 
other ? He took out a match, lit it, and placed it' in the path of the 
marching red columns. At once a dozen males from the outer 
columns threw themselves upon the conflagration and extinguished 
it with their bodies, while the females marched scatheless on with 
their young. 

Do you think you’ve got anything on me, chaps ? the tormented 
fellow murmured* Do you think I wouldn’t have put out that 
burning car with my bare fists if I’d been as lucky as you, and had 
been on hand when the thing went up? 

“Hello !” he shouted suddenly, it was as if someone had called 
out his name. But it was not a human voice. From ^hanging 
valance of creeper close by his head a shrill call assailed his ear. At 
once, from the depths a few feet away, a shrill call responded. Then 
the whole forest was wheezy with whistling as the cicadas and tree- 
beetles proclaimed day’s end. Some night-fowl, awakened too soon 
to its night's job of foraging, croaked its remonstrance. On all the 
adjacent trees the night-fowl croaked and fluttered. Undisturbed 
by that cacophony of sleepy day-bird, a Straits robin perhaps, 
insisted on a final roulade. In a remote eyrie along the higher trees 
a family of monkeys snarled and gibbered. 

“It’ll be so dark in here in five minutes,” murmured Danny, I 
won’t be able to see my hand in front of my face. I’m getting out of 
this.” He made his way to the main road again, and looked out 
cautiously. It was all right, there was no one in sight. He imagined 
the Japanese would not move at night more than they had to. It 
was easy in this type of country to run into an ambush. He turned 
to the left and strode along silently. Day collapsed about his head 
like a hill of soft snow. In the night-purged heavens, the stars 
breathed and went out and went on again, like fire-flies. He was 
not out in his calculations. Some ten minutes’ walk away, on the 
opposite side of the road, there the path was that he had relied on. 
He stood for a moment, looking right and left, then crossed the road 

into the lalang. _ , . , ... 

It was an eerie region, filmy with ten-foot-high grasses, with 

eldritch clumps of thorn darkening against a rising moon. The 
insects had not wholly suppressed their chattering, but it was in a 
lower key now, and so continuous that it wove in and out ot the 
stillness like the woof of a fabric. Twice an owl blundered across 
his path, once a workman-bird began to hammer a bough with his 
beak, till the human footfall startled it, and the hammer hung 

suspended in mid-air. , J . , tUo 

He was beginning to worry lest he had wandered on to the 
wrong path, when he came down into a stretch of untilled paddy- 
field, scruffy with the spreading lalang grass. He knew he could not 
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be far off. Ten minutes later he was ploughing his way through the 
fallen shards of a coconut grove. Suddenly the dogs started barking. 
They barked and barked, as if even their leather throats must be 
tom to shreds ; then they stopped as suddenly as they had begun. 
The visitor was evidently no tiger, but what sort of creature was lie ? 
They held their tongues and listened and waited. Then he traversed 
a thin fringe of betel-nut palms and at last found himself in an 
alley slushy with buffalo-droppings, between two bamboo-fenced 
houses raised on palm-tree posts. He strode forward, and, standing 
in the centre of the moon-drenched kampong , looked round. Not a 
soul was to be seen, not a light flickered in any of the houses, not 
even a dog whimpered. Only the insects whined and twanged, and 
tne bats scurried, twittering. 

“This isn’t getting us anywhere,” Danny murmured. “They’re 
scared, I suppose. What about me ?” He walked over to the house 
nearest him. A dog lying in the blackness under the flooring 
growled, yelped, relapsed into silence. “Hello, you inside there !" 
Danny called out. There was no reply. He took into his hands the 
rickety ladder that led up into the house and shook it. “Anyone 
there?” No one uttered a sound, either in that house or in any of 
its neighbours. Then a thought lit up his brain. “Be not afraid !” 
he cried. It is I, Sohayo tuan Mather, deri Kuala Lumpur !” He 
had not more than a second or two to wait. He heard a sound as of 
pent breath released, and of bodies relaxing out of their stiffness, 
and of flooring creaking as bodies moved. It seemed the sounds 
came not only from the house where he stood, but from each house 
in the kampong, so that the place, which had seemed still as a grave- 
yard, became a habitation of humans again. He heard the sound of 
a match being struck in the house above him and a glass lampshade 
being pulled out of its socket. The wick glimmered and flared. 

Then a figure came towards him out of the further depths, the lamp 
swinging as it moved. 1 

of fh^i 1 a l J S the t ?. ev y s ? a man asked, leaning forward over the head 

win h thi a / dder ' 1 tfUSt 1 a C [ ua c Wl11 for g' vc this unmannerliness. 
Wdl the tuan come up and take food with us ?” 

“ Th J^ news J? good,” Danny replied, mounting the ladder. 

. unman nerhness is mine, to disturb you in this fashion." A 
hand reached forward to help him up on to the platform 

w ;n take th,s burden from the tuan's shoulder. So. And 

rfiLr hC " lm Sea ' h,mself onc moment an <i remove his 

thebrnn A did as h r was b - id - Wilh grcal deliberation the man put 

hf 'r?A 0Wn - 5 s far away along thc P'alfdfm as he could. Already 
the great homed insects were blundering and clinking in swarms 

shutlnm e ,- S ^ 0ky glass shade - Beyond 8 the bamboo sc ^nX 
infand t Bymg’qnarters or the house there was a sound of whispS- 

of the tay ry "’ 8 ' WOmen were blowing themselves well X 
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: ‘l would not wish to disturb you, nor your household,” declared 
Danny. “If there were a cup of coconut to drink, for I am thirsty, 

and a mat on which I might stretch my limbs ” 

“1 pray you. tuan, will you enter?” Not a rajah could have 
ushered his guest into his palace with more courtliness. Danny 
stepped across the doorway in the bamboo screen wall. The sole 
light in the inner room came from the platform outside through the 
laths of the screening. On a sort of raised dais beyond, two or three 
male children were still sleeping. One small boy was already busy 
with a petrol can of water and a tin basin. Two youths were busy 
with gourds and brass platters. Danny sat down, as his host bade 
him, and a heap of mangosteens, rambutans and lansats were set 
before him, a platter of rice-cakes, and a great helping of coconut 
milk poured into a half-shell, polished for drinking. 

“1 drink,” said Danny, ”to the day after to-morrow.' 

•‘In the hand of the Prophet,” his host murmured. 

So Danny ate and drank and was refreshed ; and the light was 
nut out, and they talked together, he and his host, for a time, of 
the affliction that had come upon the country. Overhead in the root- 
beams a chichak lizard clicked lightly like a tongue against the 
palate. It was a friendly sound. Below a buffalo champed and 
rubbed his flanks. At length his host spread out a mat for him to lie 
on on the rattan-tied bamboo flooring, and he himself placed under 

his head for a pillow his attache-case muffled « n 4 P' s tunic : , „ jf 
-Good night,” they said to each other, and Good night as if 
they were friends of long standing, who hoped to be together 

again when the present mischances were at / n .^ d n ^ 
turned on his side and was asleep at once, but Danny lay there, 

'3 - an 

^fin^'hU^ost^side aifd C a^ng hiin if by chance, though the.chance 
many miles away from those parts, many 

and there was much swamp and scrub and Jungle. m with 

So Danny set forth towards Serembaq. his host ^ * at he 
him. and one or two olher dwellers in th^ 
should not err at a tangle of paths some three Hours j 

the 'alang. 
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i ' 


There were one or two important power stations on the road to 
Seremban to which Danny had been asked to give his especial 
attention. It was not known whether they had been adequately put 
out of action, and it was Danny’s job to make sure. Yes, the job 
had been better done than up north. To a certain part of himself tin 
mines and power stations did not exist for Danny. Neither did the 
Japanese Army nor the British Army, neither war nor peace. Only 
Helen and Edward existed, only the gnawing cancer of his suspense. 
None the less, he dealt with these establishments on the road to 
Seremban, though they held him up several days. It was work that 
involved danger and required skill, but he was not conscious of cither. 
He did the job, then he moved on, usually by bicycle— he had had no 
difficulty in acquiring a bicycle— once or twice for several sticky 
miles by bullock-cart, his tied-on bicycle visible to the naked eye 
himself invisible under a heap of palm-trunk shards. 

Seremban was the biggest place he had come to since leaving 
Singapore, and there he had to move with great care, all the more 
since there was a stretch of tin-mining country along the roadway 
where he intended to begin his search, and the Japanese were 
beginning to get fractious about the mysterious acts of sabotage that 
kept on occurring up and down the place. 

It was half an hour before dawn when Danny found himself at 
the clearing in front of Wung Loo’s store, where the tale of the dis- 
appearance of Helen and Edward began. Whether or not Wung 1 oo 
himself was still extant, Danny could not decide, for the store was 
closely shuttered ; it had an abandoned air. For a moment Dannv 
entertained the idea of trying to find out whether Wung Loo or 
anyone at all, was still inside there; then he dismissed it as danger- 
ous. You could not stand about trying to knock someone up o'n a 
main road ; besides, you never knew who it might be. He deter- 

and ^roker^ca r° make d °' Vn the road t0 thc wrcck ot his burned 

th J l A"i a ’ S n ? 1 ,hat he had for onc momcnt permitted himself to hope 

enmie ‘ y ’ I r ? p f a ? d by his unclc > was fa| sc. or even inac- 
hnf I 1 K was nol . tha I f thc s P ecta cle of the car would be anything 
but lugubrious in the last degree. He only knew that the logic of 

Jndnmr^i'f 18 de ™ ndc d from him that he should find the “thing 
and proceed from that point wherever he must go. And he had no 
doubt at all he would come across the car. A forlorn chunk of 
scrap amongst the mountains of scrap that littered the roads of 
f f n a ; wh o would want to cart it off. or do anything more wiffi 
it than to _ prod it out of the way into the ditch ? 

wni }j d n J u bon f S ? f . that oth ? r woman would still be there the ants 
uld not have had time to pick them clean yet. The heaps of d - id 

lay sprawled across Che peninsu.a. Who would go out of h?s way to 


move a handful of bones from a wrecked car in a jungle road- 
way ? 


It was not many minutes after the sun rose that he came across 
it, lying on its side in the ditch. It was buckled, broken, shapeless, 
despoiled of every inch of fitting that might have survived the burn- 
ing and still be worth a penny. There was no single feature extant 
that identified it — except those bones— but there it was, it was 
nothing else than his old Austin, nothing else in all the world. 

■Those bones. There they lay, up against the uptilted skeleton 
of the front seat and cluttered below it. They were a stranger’s 
bones. He knew that, in that moment at least, with the mystic cer- 
tainty with which the mystics know Truth. Those bones had nothing 
more to do with him, Danny Mather, than shells or pebbles. Only 
the car pertained to him, or had once pertained to him— the old 
Austin he had picked up on his last leave in England, and brought 
overseas. And Helen used to be particularly fussy about the wind- 
screen. for some reason she felt the syce never really got his back 
into it. And not so long ago they had for the first time taken young 
Edward to school in it up on Fraser’s Hill. And it had taken you 
to a job of work here and there, and a spot of golf and cricket now 
and again, and a cocktail with the Copleys and dinner with the 
Wickses and an occasional movie ... as much of a routine, you 
might have thought, as day and night, rain and sunshine. Then one 
night a bugle had sounded in a barrack-square in Kuala Lumpur. 
The war had come to Malaya. "I think, said Helen, I II go up 
for the kid to-morrow, if you don't think I'm panicky, or anything 
in the old Austin, that same Austin, lying in the ditch there, a 


hundredweight or two of scrap metal. . , , 

Then, as he stood there brooding over it, he heard from away 
up the road the noise of an advancing vehicle; it sounded like a 
military lorry. He got down into the ditch behind the car. He was, 
after all, a hunted thing, and there was no point in adding his bones 
to those others. The lorry passed by. He rose to his feet again, a 
wry smile on his face. Good old Austin ! It contrived to be of 

some use to him, even now, even now. . • • , 

“Well, now I can begin,’' he told himself. What happenc . 

It was somehow less intolerable to reconstruct it now and here, 

than it had been, night after night, tn the long, "ft was 

How had the car ended up, on its back or its side, before it was 

shoved out of the way? There’s no knowing now. The wmdows 
had certainly been down, and the sunshine roof pulled back , Per 
haps the shock flung the whole door open Anyhow they got ou :, 
Helen and Edward. She would have made an effort to do some 
thing for the other woman, but she must have seen that was hopeless. 
Probably the other woman was knocked out at once. 

There they were then, out of the car, dazed termed on the 
roadway here. The country on the left side is rubber. No, they did 
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not go that way. He expunged a recurring nightmare from his mind. 
A Japanese scouting party, carrying a woman and a small boy oil 
with them, prodding them with their bayonets, grinning like mad, 
their teeth showing like a box of upset dominoes. 

It is not that way they went. On the opposite side it is jungle, 
deep, dark, the aeroplanes overhead cannot sec you. You run 
across the road, then, the child held in your hand, screaming. Or 
perhaps not screaming; quiet, blank, pale as water. 

Danny crossed the road. The jungle wall reared above him, tied 
solid with creepers, sharp with thorns. The traffic would be flowing 
southward in a turbid stream. She would be carried* down with it, 
making all the time for this side of the road. As soon as she saw a 
path she would make for it. Doesn't a path enter the jungle there, 
beyond the bamboo clump? Yes, here, here. This is the way they 
went, he told himself. So he went, too, and passed out of full dawn 
into twilight again. A dim wild world. The map called it the Galah 
Forest Reserve. 


He continued along the jungle track, stamped out of the rankness 
across many centuries by the hooves of herds of elephants, following 
now, he told himself, in the track of frailer passengers. The grass- 
hoppers and the tree-beetles let loose their shrill music again. Some- 
where just above his head a parakeet squawked. A monkey pro- 
tested, then another, then another far o!T. live hundred trees away. 
The whole forest was a squabble of monkeys. An hour passed, and 
more ; the path wound in and out, over quagmires, over the roots of 
trees and hills. It had turned back upon itself several times, but the 
general direction was easterly. If this were a track that shortly 
swung round northward, it must lead to the kampong of Gidong. 
That was the place where the youth. Ali, lived, where he had come 
from that day, when the thing happened. The weeks had gone by 
now. Ah would be home again. Ali must have news. It was 
impossible to believe All was not home again, and with news. 

The track led down to a salt-lick in the clearing, whence several 
tracks radiated, the clearest of them leading northward. His pulses 
quickened. I am on my way to some definite discovery, he told 
himself. They were found some distance back along the path I have 
been following. Perhaps it was some old man of the kampone 

?^ k,r ^ S .?: rOUnd I 0r . root n and yams ; Pe rha P s the bombing that day 
scared them and the villagers drifted out into the wild. Then sud- 

f-fp" y an C rf e ,h S ^ Wh u^ 8 ' r , 1 stumblin S forward with blood on her 
»h d 16 S ' Cnt C * h u d c as P in S her hand. One or the other of 

MThVJ he tr 0man ° f th< r. ch '| d ’ m| Sht have mentioned the name: 
SfL Ai ’ Ven possible that somebody might have recognized 

f C0Unt ° f hls visits to Kua,a Lumpur. So they 

reated^ and givcn shelter tb erc, and their wounds 
treated. They can t have got away without a scratch. Perhans 

e s opped and bit his lip hard . . . perhaps they are still there 

• . . if Helen was knocked about pretty seriously. After all it’s 
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not so very long ago, if you come to think of it. God knows, it feels 
like twenty years, and it's not so many days. Try and think of it, 
Danny — perhaps they are still there. 

Oh. hell. Danny, look where you're going ! He had wandered 
off the path into a tangle of lianci thorns. God damn these things ! 
he sw ore, and tore himself free. A hot coal assailed the back of his 
neck. It was the sting of a peningat wasp. Down the forest a horn- 
bill laughed moonily. He got back on to the track again. He con- 
sulted his pocket compass. Yes. the track was maintaining its 
general northward direction. 

At last the jungle thinned out into a more open region, broken 
up b% the muffled ridges of one-time paddy fields, all overgrown now 
by a* coarse thick blanket of elephant-grass. Beyond, a wood of 
coconut palms made its untidy fretwork upon the sky. Beyond that 

lay the kampong. _ .. 

Bevond that (he had now quite convinced himselt) there was 
news of Helen. It could not be otherwise. He was approaching 
news of Helen . . . e\en Helen herself. His steps quivered. His 
heart pounded. And then, suddenly, but quite unmistakably, the 
smell of burned wood came out to his nostrils. He looked round. 

"There's teen a fire somewhere." he murmured, "somewhere in 
this high grass." Here, on the outer side of the coconut plantation, 
he could see no sign of it. "A fire?" he asked himselt. "But them’s 
been quite a lot of rain lately. That's very odd." he told himself. 
He was in the coconut gro\e now. The smell was sharp in ms 
nostrils. His heart and his feet quickened again. He was through 
the grove now. he w as on the edge ot the kampong. 

But there was no kampong. Every house in it had been reduced 
to a^hes. There was no living soul there, except tor a few dogs 
scrabbling about, and the bedraggled nightjars flirting and fluttering 

ID ^anny looked up at the sky, his eyes smarting as if black smoke 

had flooded them. , r - 

• You up there." his lips went. "Why don t you play fair part 

of the time ° \ren‘t vou tired of your loaded dice . 

''Perhaps ,tsa mi. thafs all : just an accident" he came back 

UP0 Buu?w£ no aood. He knew it was no accident, If it were an 
accident, the folk would be around trying to put things to right* 
What had happened was clear enough. The Japanese had found 1 1 
necessary for some reason to make an example ot this place and it* 

Pe °The re^on wi^hrnd. It all fitted with a nideous n^tn^. 
Thev had sheltered in G.dong a young woman and her smal 1 son, 
and' tended their wounds. The word gone forth Uiat c'^y 
Englishman in hiding, man. woman and chi!A. must be handed over. 
This had not been done in Gidong. The mother and chi.dhad 
passed on to some other kampong , westward, perhaps, nearer • 
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sea. The Japanese had found out about this, possibly from some 
informer, itching for the reward. So they had made an example of 
Gidong. 

He threw himself down on the ground, and hid his face from the 
sun. For a long time he lay there, while the insects crawled over 
his neck and his outflung hands. He was not aware of anger, not, 
even of grief. He was empty and forlorn, all the virtue out of him 
as if he were nothing but a skull that a ferret or weasel had sucked 
dry. 

At last he rose. He had an odd sort of feeling that someone was 
close by, and disapproved mightily of this boyish prostration. It 
was neither his wife, nor his child. They had never seemed further 
from him since they had left him that day in Kuala l.umpur to go 
andjoin Copley's convoy of cars. Who was it then ? But, of course. 
It was His Nibs. His Nibs considered it wasn’t at all a good show. 
His Nibs took the liberty of reminding him he was still, to put it 
bluntly, on a job of work and drawing a salary. Hadn’t you better 
get to hell out of this? was the view of His Nibs, expressed in 
unusually harsh terms. m 

He rose, and set his face towards his next job. 


Ill 


His next job was the destruction of the processing gear of a 
rubber factory. He established contact with the Chinese overseer 
the Japanese had kicked out and neglected to exterminate, and 
between them they had a good time, which included the stabbing in 
the neck of the Japanese gentleman who had taken over. 

Notably refreshed, Danny returned to his own matter again, 

and an episode occurred which made it impossible for him to feei 

that his reconstruction of events was not sober probability. He was 

now assuming, on the basis of what had happened to Gidong, that 

Helen and Edward had been passed on towards the sea, presumably 

in the direction of the creeks north-westward from Port Dickson. 

He recalled that His Nibs had made that same suggestion, more or 

less casually, it is true, but the casual suggestions of His Nibs had 

always carried great weight with him, now perhaps more than ever 
before. 


He consulted his map. It was on the cards, if the reading of the 
Gidong affair was correct, that they had been conveyed to a kanwong 
called Kunta in the southern reaches of this same tract of jungle off 
theSeremban road. To Kunta, therefore, he found his way, without 

f’S hniS thCre ’ ° n l h t° utskirts of the kampong, he came upon 
a man building up one of those grass shelters used by night watchers 

on the edges of paddy fields, when the ripening crop is to be pro- 
tected from the ravages of wild pies. 

,The usual greeting followed. How was the news ? The new! 
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was good. But that seemed an exaggeration. What was the man 
staring around for so nervously ? Had there been a tiger round 
lately ? Or perhaps it was the Japs ? Had the Japs installed them- 
selves for some mad reason in this kampong in the heart of the . 
jungle? What on earth for? A durian or two and a sack of rice ? 

“There is a question 1 would ask you,” said Danny. “But why 
does my friend stare round thus ? Is it that his lordship has been 
prowling in these parts?" 

“His lordship has not been seen." It was not the tiger that dis- 
turbed the fellow. “What question would the tuan ask ? Look, my"' 
hands are busy making my home of grass.” He turned, and went 
on with his work. It is seldom the Malay villager is so discourteous. 

“Come !” said Danny shortly. “Your building isn’t so urgent 
as all that. I don’t see the whole earth swarming with wild pig." 

The man scowled. 

“The tuan is orang patch, a white man. He should remember 
things are not as they were before." 

“Yes," said Danny. “There have been ill-chance and foolishness 
among my people, but not those things only. There have also been 
kindness and service. Nor is all the tale told yet. But it is of other 
things 1 wish to speak now. Will you tell me this? Are there 
Japanese men in the kampong there?" 

“No. tuan." 

“Very good. Then there is a question 1 would ask you. I have 
come back through the lines of our enemies to find out the fate of 
my young wife and my small son. We lived in Kuala Lumpur, and 
on a certain day ” 

But he got no further than that. Something had happened to the 
man. His eyes dilated with fear. He tried to speak but for several 
seconds could not. At last the sounds came. 

“Is ... the tuan speaking ... of a woman . . there was a 
child with her . . .?’’ 

“Yes, man, yes ! Quick !" He seized the man’s shoulder and 
grasped it so hard he almost crushed it. “What can you tell me of 
them? A small boy was it? With yellow hair? Are they in this 
place? Tell me " 

But in that moment his hand was grasping empty air. The man 
had torn himself away, and had run like lightning back into the kam- 
pong. There was an old man there, bent and toothless, about to 
ascend the ladder trussed against his house. He turned as the 
younger man came up to him. The younger man paused longenough 
to call out a few words, then ran on and disappeared into the palm 
plantation at the further end of the kampong. 

“I'll be — what the hell Danny stammered. “Is he mad ? 

He was half-way across the kampong before he was aware he was 
running at all. A chicken squawked. A mother scooped her naked 
baby out of the way. The man was already half-way through the 
# grove. In a few seconds he'd be in the jungle. Danny stopped. He 
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was not many yards away from the old man whom the younger man 

had addressed. He strode over to him and gripped his arms above 
the elbow. 

“What did that fellow say to you?” he cried. “What do you 
know of my wife and child ? Have they been this way ?” 

“I have no notion,” the old man mumbled, “what the man is 
talking about.” 

“Now, listen,” Danny brought out grimly. “Tell me all you 
know, or by God I’ll make this place such a wilderness not even the 
Tigs will live in it.” 

“Softly, now, softly !” said the other. “It would be wiser if you 
u f , my , ari J 1s tuan" Despite the toothless gums and the bent 
back, he had dignity. “I am in my own place. The man is a 
stranger here. 

hrinX°„ U , r if right father,” said Danny, opening his hands and 
bringing them to his sides again. “I ask pardon for the rough 
speech and the rough handling. I have come back into these regions 
because my heart is heavy with loss and torn with doubt. There is 

nf "th 6 / 1? m n COming hack, that you know as well as I. If you or any 
of the dwellers in this kampong wish to let it be known to the 

?ha?fh Se - mCI | l ^ at an , En f ,lsh man has come among you, I know 

hem h Rn! 18 i e hL S r nClthCr br ° a ,? n ° r dark cnough 10 savc mc from 
deserved^ M of you*" 6 y °“ "" n °' d ° S °' My no.' 

. J he °. ,d man bowed slightly. Then he placed the back of his 
again aSamSt h ‘ S f ° rehcad> then a S a 'nst his lips Then he let it fall 

“I will tell you in few words,” Danny went on “the tale of th,c 
loss and this doubt.” He began to tell his tale. A crowd of villagers 

HppliHas 

waiting”’ ny ' " why do y° u no1 speak? [ stand 

" is S32ir « “« 

^yofi 5, a H S™ these paS’ 

“rd^n't'K^ou I”'' H * SPCakS ° f ,hinss ,hat are "»*•' 

The old man’s jaw set sullenly. . 

So be it ! 

roumf him. lurned <he group of natives gathered 

“You have heard my tale ” he rrieH . 

you who has news to give me !" He looked ro^T The“^ 
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a group of schoolchildren in the presence of a hectoring school- 
master. Their eyes were on the ground. 

Then a thought occurred to him. They were poor folk, after all, 
full of cupidity. He had money. 

“Whosoever speaks to me, there is money for him." He waited.-' 1 ' 
There was a slow shuffling of naked feet in the dry, hot dust. A man 
moved his baju from the hairs above his breast-bone, and scratched, 
then let the garment slip down again. But no one lifted an eye. 

No one spoke. 

He felt the knowledge at the bottom of his heart like a stoirtrr* 
Whatever these people knew, there would be no word for him. They 
knew something, he had no doubt of that. But they also knew what 
had befallen the kampong of Gidong. They would not speak. 

He looked round mournfully. They were people far removed 
from him in occupation, condition, race ; but they were human, as 
he was, men with women-folk, wives, sisters, children. Was it pos- 
sible such wretchedness as his made no mark, not the slightest, on 
any of their hearts ? He looked round from face to face. No, not 
the slightest. 

He felt his automatic hot and heavy in the pocket of his tunic. 

But what good would it do to threaten, still less to kill ? Whom would 
it benefit ? Helen and Edward ? No, not them. These people were 
not cowards. If they had not spoken out of kindness, they would 
not speak out of fear. 

He addressed the old man for the last time. y 

“No word for me, father? Not one word?’ 

The old man did not speak. The younger turned on his heel 

sharply away. 


IV - -a 

He spent four more days inside and on the fringes of the Galah 
Forest Reserve, inquiring among the sparse kampongs if there was 
news of his wife and son. Whether they were lying or not he could 
not tell, but he could not find the slightest trace of them anywhere. 

On the fifth morning he realized he had no right to delay any 
longer the prosecution of his official business. For the next few 
weeks he devoted himself to his job with ardour, though he did not 
forbear from making inquiries about his loved onfcs wherever he 
went. Once the trail led him to a house on the outskirts of Malacca, 
where he heard that an Englishwoman and a small girl were in 
hiding. It seemed to him that Helen might well have dressed 
Edward up as a girl, either to cover his real identity, or because,)-'^ 
child needed clothes and she was thankful to dress him in anything 
she could lay hands on. 

But the woman on the outskirts of Malacca was not an English- 
woman. She was some sort of White Russian lady from Harbin. 
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who had kept a cafe, called almost certainly “The Samovar”, in 
Penang. The child was, in fact, a girl, not a boy. And they were 
not in hiding. She was living quite patently with a Japanese photo- 
grapher, who was still pursuing his calling. There was at all events 
no political indecency in the union, for the two nations (if it could 
be said the lady had a nation) were not at war. Danny returned to 
the good work he was doing on the stretch of railway in his own 
area, roughly between Kuala LumpUr and Tampin. "Mather of 
Malaya,” he cal led himself facetiously. It was an odd sort of augury, 
he thought, that for some years his favourite book had been The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, and there was little he did not know about 
the art of planting "tulips” under railway sleepers, as expounded 
and practised by the master. Lawrence, and his adept pupil, Peake 
Pasha. 

By this time Danny had achieved some of those contacts of 
which His Nibs had advised him in Singapore. They were a motley 
crowd, ranging from the most impeccable Etonian British, through 
fanatical Chinese politicians and suave' Indian clerks, to native 
Malays whose especial job was to look a good deal more lazy .and 
stupid than they were. In fact they included representatives of most 
of the races which had resided in Malaya with a fair amount of 
mutual good feeling this last half-century and more. The principal 
exceptions were the Japanese themselves, and the dart-blowing Sakai 
of the Eastern jungles, who were not considered advanced enough 
to be enlisted for the sophisticated activities of a fifth column. 


The tale of those activities, on railway-line and road-bridge, 
telephone-wire and electric cable, in tin mine and rubber estate, was 
one of which Danny Mather told few details or none, that evening 
in the Barleycorn, to the blonde lady whose acquaintance he had so 
recently made. She was more interested in the less technical aspects 
of his narrative, and he got on with them, though he perceived with 
concern that both her glass and-his own were empty. 

"Oh, my God, Stella!” he said. "Have another, won’t you 9 ” 
But, of course, he did not wait until she said : "I don’t mind if I do 
dear. He had another, too. They both had another after that! 
It was extraordinary how many Danny had always been able to stow 
away without disturbing the clarity of his diction or the consecutive- 
ly 5 ?. of his thoughts. The end came quite suddenly, as a rule. 
Stella was evidently, the same sort of drinker, too. All that hap- 
pened to her was that the natural colour of .her cheeks seeped like 
the sun s corona round the central globes of rouge, and her eves 
became even more dewy and tender than before. They were good 
drinking companions. b 


can i? " tL C aboul thrcc or lou ' weeks, if you 

make u. Those were the words of His Nibs during Danny’s 

last interview with him in Singapore. "That’ll give us both a chance 
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You could do quite a tidy bit of damage, and perhaps build up a bit 
of an organization between you.” p 011 

Th7 h K T? S ., Went by ' They had done ^ uite a tid y bit of damage 
They had built up an organization between them. Three or four 

weeks. I suppose, His Nibs had speculated, “there’ll be a Singa- 
pore to come back to. K 

To those fellows up there it seemed pretty evident quite soon 
there wasn t going to be a Singapore to go back to. They seemed to 
see it a lot more clearly than the folk in Singapore, to judge from 
some of the rose-red stuff that came across the ether from the 
impregnable Fortress. Perhaps the orators in Singapore knew 
there was no chance from the beginning, but felt they had to put 
across that line of talk for the sake of morale. Perhaps they really 
believed it ; they were looking at it from outside, in a manner of 
speaking. The fellows with Danny didn’t ; they were looking at it 
from within. They knew Singapore was done for. 

Well, what about trying to get back while the going was good? 
One fellow named Warburton got direct orders to go, and he went. 
The orders were delivered by Malay runner, it was a pity Singapore 
■ had to go so soon, they were building up a useful system of com- 
munication, by runner and short-wave radio. But none of the others 
had had much thought from the beginning they were going to get 
back, even if Singapore had held out a good deal longer than it 
actually did. It wasn’t the sort of job where you’re supposed to do 
much thinking about getting back. They could perhaps get back by 
Sumatra or Java, they t61d themselves vaguely, when the time came ; 
or a submarine might bob up from somewhere. 

The fact remained. “I’d like you back,” His Nibs had said, “in 
three or four weeks, if you can make it.’’ Well, he hadn't been able 
to make it, and now Singapore had fallen. There was nothing to 
do but get on with it. And keep his eyes and ears open for news 
from Helen whenever the job carried him to Seremban, and parts 
adjoining. 


Then one day, some three weeks after Singapore had fallen, a 
thing happened which gave Danny a pretty bad five minutes. It took 
him only five minutes to make up his mind, but in more than one 
sense that was a very long time. In the amount of perplexity and 
anguish it caused him, it seemed to last for hours. On the other 
hand, he should have said without a moment’s hesitation : “All right, 
Halliday, we're off!” (The fellow’s name was Halliday.) But he 
didn't. He had a gruelling five minutes first. 

What happened was this. He was hiding out in the house of 
one Haji Hamid, not far from Tampin, which he and the “lads”, 
as they jocularly called themselves, used as their place of rendezvous 
when they were operating in that region. He was expecting Halliday 
at six o'clock, an hour before sunrise — they did a good deal of 
travelling at night, of course. But it was only about five when he 
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heard the four notes of the bird-whistle by which the “lads'' identi- 
fied themselves. 

He looked at the phosphorescent hands of his watch, then got 
•* up from his mat. 

N “He’s a bit early,” he murmured. Then he addressed Haji 
Hamid, that admirable and co-operative gentleman. “It is the 
man I was expecting,” he said. “May he enter ? We’ll be setting 
J out soon.” 

The floor creaked as Haji Hamid rose. 

“He is welcome. You will both break your lasts before you 
set out.” 

Danny stepped over the railings which separated the living-room 
from its outer balcony, then repeated softly the four bird-notes. 
A few moments later a dim figure glided forward out of a grove of 
palms and stood at the foot of the ladder. 

“Basket of fish,” whispered the new-comer. No, it was not 
Halliday, but it was one who knew the words. He was all right. 
It seemed like one of the Malay boys. 

“Sack of rice,” responded Danny. “Ascend.' The fellow 
entered. “Who arc you?” His hand was on the automatic. No 
point in taking chances. 

“It is I, Mam at." Oh, yes. It was young Mamat. A stout kid. 
one of the best. 


t wasn t expecting 


% 

U 


‘Welcome, Mamat. What brings you here ‘ 
you. Is there bad news ?" 

“No, man, it is not bad news. I come with a message from the 
tuan s friend, man Pond.” 

"Tuan Pond ? But he’s dead ! They captured him, didn’t they ? 
Isn t it true, then ? Is he all right ?” y 

“Alas it is true he is dead. They captured him. but it was 

yh,s d ™ d b °dv they came upon. They shot him, and as he 

L a J. dyi " 8 hCre ' h r dde u m ,he reeds of the mars h. he made me 
fo! Mm T ssase for ‘ he l,ian ■ u is ne ' v s. he said, of great import 

was fated “he^ise” de ' iVer 11 wi,h his own '**• bu. .1 

Danny’s heart turned over sickeningly. There was only one 
piece of news that could be of great import to him. 

was nm ano^r nf harshly ’ Was il Possible it 

a dose of a* h ° Se fal$e clues > vhich lcd 10 nothin* but 

fraM? fd dy d,sa PP° mtmen t at the end of a back-breaking 

with yellow'ha^” woman ’ an Englishwoman, and her child. 

till it™ s Tbu£t. Danny hiS heart WaS SWClMnB thcre bchind h,s r,bs 

‘‘t? he whispered. “.Yes ?” 

River inVc^k'h^M in * ixou . se in a fishing-village up the Klang 
ver, in a creek below Pulau Lumut. One day or the next dav a 
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sampan was to come for them and take them southward.” Mamat 
paused. He seemed to be searching his memory for a word 
of the message he might not have remembered. “There were not 
more words” — the boy’s voice quivered — “there were not more 
words than that. The man's words were difficult in his 
throat!” . * 

“When was this? When did he tell you this?” cried Danny, 
seizing Mamat by the shoulder. “Was that all he said?” 

“I was to come to you, man Mather,” he said. “It was news of 
great import to you.” 

“Yes, yes ! When was this, I ask you ?” 

The boy stood in the darkness there, marking out days with a 
finger of one hand on the fingers of the other. 

"It was ten days, twelve. I do not know. Perhaps more days 
than that.” 

“Why haven’t you sought me out earlier, Mamat ? Oh, why did 
you not?” 

“1 grieve much,” said the other unhappily. “I, too, received 
some metal in the leg. It was not easy to move the first few days. 
And it was not easy to find out in which territory the man was carry- 
ing out his labours.” 

“Can you tell me this ? Did man Pond himself see the woman, 
and the small child, or was it by hearsay he knew of it?” 

“I cannot say, alas, man. He lay there, on that small island of 
dry land, and I thought his spirit was already leaving him. Then 
it was as if he remembered something, and he gathered up his 
dying-dway strength in order to speak those words that 1 have 
brought from him.” 

“Ten days ago, twelve days.” Danny stood there murmuring. 
“The Island fell— how long ago ?— twenty-one days. You cannot 
say at all,” he begged wistfully, “if the woman and child got away 
in such time that . . . they may have reached the Island . . . 

before it fell ?” 

Mamat hung his head. 

“No, man , I cannot say.” „ .. 

“Or, of course, if they got away at all.’ The heart now had 

contracted again. It lay there, dull and heavy, like a lump of lead. 
“They may even be in that place now.” 

“Yes. Even so.” 

There was silence for a minute or two. 

“I must go forth to find out what I can, Danny said at 

“I will go forth with the man, if he thinks I might be of help, 
ihe officr saui ? „ He wa$ accust omed now to coming and 

going at the shortest notice, or at none at all. 

“At once, man." 

He turned to Haji Hamid. 
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The young Mamat brings me news, you will have understood, 
! which is as life and death to me.” He stooped, and felt around till 
* his hands lit upon his attache-case, in the deeper darkness up against 
the wall. ‘‘If I do not return,” he went on, “Mamat, 1 trust, will 
return. He will give you my tidings. I give you now my thanks.” 
' He held out his hand. 

. “Allah be with you,’ said Haji Hamid. They shook hands 

warmly. "Before you set out, I beg you, refresh yourselves. So 
that you are not faint on the journey. And if you arc gone before 
the other tuan arrives, shall I tell him of Mamat’s coming, and the 
news he brought ? Or what shall be the message I deliver to him ?” 

Danny stopped. It was as if the flat of a hand had suddenly 
come up and pushed against his face, to hold him dead where he 
stood. Good God! He was forgetting Halliday ! Halliday should 
be here in not many minutes. He could not go off without saying a 
word to Halliday. 

“Of course,” he muttered. “I shall await the tuan. Perhaps 
you will of your kindness let Mamat eat and drink. For myself, I 
could not.” He sat down again listlessly. “Sit down, Mamat,” 

he requested. “Forgive me. I forget the hurt leg. I trust it is 
well now.” 

The leg is well, the other said. “The tuan is kind.’ Mamat 
sat down, too, the leg stretched straight before him. 

Haji Hamid walked over to the opposite corner of the room to 
\ prepare food and drink. 


} 


\ 


agahf n mmUt<?S lalCr the four notes 0< ,he bird-whistle sounded 

“He is there,” murmured Danny, “the tuan." He rose and gave 

ohL reS ‘?° nS u fcw momcnts laler « the necessary words inter- 

^ f d u Ha " day W3S Up in lhe room with them. He looked 
round. His sharp eyes perceived there were three people there 
apparently more than he was expecting 

“Hdlo eve^body!” he exclaimed. ' “Quite a party !” 

Yo„ Inn h- ngh ’a ? a ? ny . Sa,d quickI y- “This is young Mamat 
Yo “*S°y h ' m - And this IS our friend, Haji Hamid." 

* hat s fi , nc - The news is good, Haji Hamid ? Hello, Mamat ' 
hereyet 1 ^ 00 fC ^ Mather> 1 was afraid you mightn’t have got 

herc three . or f our hours. I had to beat it quick ” 
lor ymfl ' We-rf^luck " 8, Ma ' her ! '' Ve 6 °' 3 Spot of 1 =«itcmen. 

*o pu“f hUsSmach Danny ““ qUie,ly ' There was a na ^ a ” 

Ves, Dan SS 


B 
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the country were working with short-wave wireless sets. They had 
been wireless fans for years, and now they had an opportunity to 
show how good they were. They were very fond of their wireless' 
se 1 1 , called them, or Greta, or Marlene. Yes, Danny 

knew old Hedy. 

“Well. I had Hedy on at receive’,” continued Halliday. “Just 
snooping round, as usual, to see if there was anything meaty to 
pick up. And was there something meaty ! Boy, I nearly jumped 
out of my skin ! The first thing 1 heard was : Take that, you little 
yellow bastard!’ Just like that, Mather, straight out of the blue. 
'Tike that!’ 1 should say. The gent was talking Austrilian. It 
sounded exactly like the B.B.C. putting on one of those wireless 
plays. Then I heard a crack, a hell of a crack. It must have been 
a foot or two away from the transmitter. Revolver. Tommy-gun 
perhaps. Then the voice went on : “Maybe we ain’t fly ! But we 
bloody well can shoot !’ Then there was a goddam awful howling, 
then it all snapped off. 1 sat there and gaped. My mind was like 
Piccadilly Circus on boat-race night. After a long time it quietened 
down a bit, and an idea began to come through. It wasn’t an 


idea so much as a picture. 

“An Australian, or rather a gang of Australians. The Japs 
are at ’em. They can’t fly. What the hell do they mean they can’t 
fly ? It means there’s water all round them, or very nearly all round 
them. He might as well have said they can’t swim. Why can’t they 
swim ? Perhaps he meant just that they can’t swim ! Impossible 
as it may sound, there may be even Australians who can’t swim. 
Or it may be they can’t swim now. They're under fire from the 
other bank. And there’s a school of trained crocodiles waiting for 
them. Anyhow they can’t get away. They’ve got plenty of fight in 

them, and they’ve got a field radio. 4 ,. 

“Things are obviously pretty desperate. They ve got that radio, 
so why not use it? They've probably been sending out messages 
for some days. If they're near enough to the sea, one of our 
submarines might pick it up. Or the one chance in a hundred 
might come off and a girl like Hedy might be prowling round. 
Anyhow it can’t do any harm. So they put the thing on to send, 
and are about to put out a message, when suddenly up springs some 
Jap who’s been crawling forward .on his belly for hours or s jo$hing 
through the marsh, keeping his head low down. So they let h m 
have it him and his pals, if there's more than one of them. 

“See ’’ Well, where is it all getting us to? You know the radius 
of reception of these field sets is limited The Austrian wasn t 
more than twenty miles away But that s where he M ar River 
is — where there was all that fighting. So the Japs haven t mo pp 
it all up There’s at least one place where our chaps are still hoi 8 
out Tpresume there’s more than one Australian there with a few 
Indians and British thrown in, maybe. There they ^.surrounded 
by water and by Japs. It must be an island, or a peninsula, or 
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something. I get out my map. Do you mind letting me have a 
bit of a light on the proceedings, Haji Hamid ? Thank you. Do 
you see? It’s a picnic. This is where 1 was at the time — where we 
were, I mean, Hedy and me. Here’s the river, see? The fun’s 
going on twenty miles away or less. Do you see this neck of land 
where the river winds round? It can’t be anywhere else. That’s 
the place, boy ! 

“So I take the five-thirty express to see what I can find out. 
Exactly as I worked it out, my dear Watson. I didn’t dare to come 
in too close, because if I got bumped off the whole bunch would be 
in the soup. But I moved up quite close enough, and got some 
extra information on the side, from some of the fishermen down 
there. There's some twenty or so of our men still holding out on 
that neck of land, with about thirty Japs bottling up the neck, which 
is about a quarter of a mile wide. They're sitting pretty. All they’ve 
got to do is to wait and lob a few shells over now and again. They’ve 
got a mortar. A Jap ’plane could mop up our boys with a few 
bombs, but their ’planes are probably too busy in Sumatra and Java. 
Or it may be that the local one-pip wants to keep the honour and 
glory to himself. It’s in the bag. They can't get away on the river 
side, it’s all filthy deep mud and crocodiles and mangrove-roots. 
And the Japs have got a nice detachment over on the opposite bank 
of the river, too. 

“Welf, old Clausewitz gets to work— that's me. Here’s the plan 
of campaign. It only needs two or three of us, I think. It wouldn’t 
do much harm if we could rake in another couple, excepting that 
the more we are, the more difficult it is to approach unobserved. 
Anyhow, there s no time to go scouting round. If we could manage 
to creep up on that neck of land at dead of night from opposite 
directions, with somebody goosing up from the rear, maybe, and 
tl^en a zero hour we suddenly popped off a few guns and banged 

ai^ W th in CanS and ye e ? our hcads ofr • • • you know, generally 
give the impression we re an army corps . . . we’ve created a 

diversion. That s the word— a diversion. Of course, somehow our 

chaps have got to be put wise to the fact that a diversion is in °he 

bSh/? Wiiri hCy C t" takC advanta S e of it. Forward the Light 
Brigade Wild consternation in the enemy ranks! We clout a 

few skulls, slit a few throats— the more the merrier. Why not? 

N^entertamment tax. Then we make the hell of a quick geV 

‘‘?noH S wr I i! at i e n ? ld b ? y? sim P le as two's two. Coming?” 
“Yes r k> Ha lday ’ damn good work - 1 say, Halliday !” 

r: 1 l"ny a o“r er and think son,c,hins 

Certainly, old boy.” 
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bit more, perhaps a bit less. To Danny it seemed a lot longer than 
that. At length he came back again. 

“All right, Halliday, let's go ! As soon as you like, Mr. Clause- 
witz. 1 think we might have young Mamat in on this, if he wants 
to come. He happens to be here. There may be a few details we 
might try and work out first. If you don't mind,” he added 
diffidently. After all. it was Halliday’s show. 

“By all means,” Halliday conceded magnanimously. “But I 
say, I wonder if I could first do a bit of a wash and brush-up? Is 
that all right. Haji Hamid?” 



Danny suspended his narrative, there in the Saloon Bar of the 
Barleycorn. 

“Me, too," said Danny 

“Me, too.” said Stella. 

They both went and had a bit of a wash and brush-up. He was 
back first, of course. 

“I think you've about had your ration, Stella." he informed her. 
“I've talked your head ofT." 

“If you stop now.” she warned him, “I'll scream ! Did it come 
out like that ?” - 

He had their glasses filled. Audrey looked at Mr. Hardacre 
and Mr. Hardacre looked at Audrey. But the situation was out of 
hand now. They had their glasses filled. 

“It came out exactly like that. You've no idea !” 

“Oo !” she breathed, and clapped her hands two or-three times. 
There was quite a lot of the small girl abbirt her, and still something 
of the small boy about him, though it was an orgy of whisky, not 


ice cream and lemonade. , c m 

“We took Mamat along with us. He’d already gathered from 

Halliday’s manner, and the few words of English he understood, 
that there was something exciting afoot. It couldn t have been 
done without Mamat. He had the job of crawling through the 
Japanese holding-party to our own chaps out on the meek .of dand 
and tipping them olT. It was a tough job. He was as liable to g L 
it from us as from them. We didn't see him again. The Japs must 
have got him when he came out again with our lellows. my. 

Gl "^ ‘Halliday had old Hedy with him, of course-coul^jj isiu m 

foot without Hedy. We had to get a signal from our chaps to show 
that Mamat had got through safely and given them the : dope, and 
to aqree that our plan was O.K. by t hem We d assumed l that 
they'd been transmitting messages into the ether on the on-cnan 
somebody might pick something up. And somebody did. Go 
bless her. Still another message from their transmitter couldn 
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arouse any suspicion, we argued. All they had to do was work in 
the word ’beef’. And they did, sweet as honey. 

“We’d suggested they should creep up from their side as close 
as they dared to the Jap positions ; so did we from our side. And 
there we were, waiting for zero hour, one ackemma ; it was like 
being the spring of a watch— all coiled up. somehow, inside. It 
was our turn first. We made such a hideous din yelling and roaring 
and beating tin cans and firing 'off our firearms, we scared the wits 
out of ourselves. You can imagine how it scared them. They 
started howling even louder than we did, and that scared them 
still more. I’m quite sure they thought we were a bunch of blue 
devils, for a time, anyhow. By this time the other lads were yelling 
their heads off, too, as they advanced on to the barbed wire shooting 
off all their stuff. Some yelled, some were very, very quiet. That 
was a night of the long knives, that was. I got a couple of Japs 
myself, just under the shoulder-blades. Sec here?’’ He slewed 
his hand round to show her. 


The girl looked with appalled, entranced eyes. 

"1 was glad I had that knife with me. I’d brought it to slash mv 
way through the jungle undergrowth. It’s across there now in 
that old case of mine. Well, the love-feast couldn’t last for ever 
They were beginning to collect themselves after the first shock 
There was gunfire from the other side of the river, too. They were 
probably swarming across in their sampans. 

“So we made off. There wasn’t time to do much stock- 
taking, but we gathered we’d lost about ten or a dozen men They 
must have lost at least twice as many. We’d arranged back at 
Haji Hamid s that if the thing came off we’d split into two groups. 
And we did so. That made it likelier for one party to get off 

for y rsLt^ C nf <fr7 a i n | gCd | l . hal ° n , C P arty would m;lkc east and U7 
Inal;! . r of scru ,land beyond the native-owned rubber estates 
and lie low for a week or so. Not even a hedge-hopping plane could 

hP°Jt?. U r at ff h H base , of tbat lw elve-foot-high elephant-grass. They’d 
be better off than they had been, surrounded in that neck of land • 
that was about all you could say. 1 * 

he LT TlJ h ^h C ° Uld ? nbb . lc ? ,r ,owards the west hope lor 
south ^U. Th a hCr party relied on shock tactics. The country 

wamn S c ! nondescri P> r ^!on of jungle and mangrnv^ 
swamp. The second party would make as fast -,c 

m0 “WeTS b ut T' d , k rv vhere yOU w^fpretty quSy aPS 

absoMely no hing else ?o dL ba .n k on' Haji , Hamid ' s ’ There was 
there and make for the Klan. River r,T y ■ Wan,c ? ,0 ^ »" out 
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the old uncertainty began again. Was it really Helen and Edward 
that had been hiding out up there? If it had been Helen and 
Edward they might have escaped from Malaya by now. Was it 
fair to me. or to them, that I should give up my chance of getting 
away from Malaya, too, and joining up with them somewhere? 

I knew old Halliday would have let me take charge of either party 
like a shot if I'd have asked him. But it wasn't fair to Halliday to 
make him share the responsibility, was it? 

“So, 1 say, we tossed up for it, and 1 got the party that was going 
to make a bolt south-westward for the coast. As you see, we made 
it. 1 haven't an idea what happened to Halliday and his gang. I 
don't suppose anybody will ever know till after the war — if then. 
We made it. It was a pretty exciting time, all the more because we . 
couldn't make out for a time whether or not they were on our 
scent.’’ 

He paused, plucking at the rim of his glass as if it were the string 
of an instrument. 

“1 didn’t tell you about that kid from the East Surreys, did I? 
No, I don’t think I did, but I’ve kept on thinking of him all day 
long. What was his name? Yes, Alf Bessel, a Cockney lad from 
Islington. We were splashing our way through a marshy bottom 
in the jungle, not thinking of anything in particular, except that we 
were bloody miserable, with ants and wasps and leeches and one 


thing and another. 

"Then, suddenly : Ping ! Just once, from nowhere, from nobody, 
like a sort of black magic, from all the trees and all the creepers 
rolled into the barrel of a single gun. Ping! 1 suppose it was a 
Jap ; there’s no particular reason to imagine it was anyone else. 
But nothing went before, nothing went after. And there was that 
kid Bessel, hand up to his collar-bone, staggering about as if he was 
in a ring, and someone had punched him silly, but he’d rather not 
lie down if it was just the same to everybody. Dead white he was, 
like that newspaper. Then you saw the blood come oozing out 
gently on either side of his hand. Then very slowly, with an odd 
sort of grace ... I remember thinking that at the time . . . 
funny what things you think of . . . like a dancer almost, he 
leaned over and elided down towards the ground. By that time, one 
or two of us had” reached him. We saw the neat little hole, and the 
blood comine out from the soft tissue ... the other blood was 
oozing inside. We felt at once he was a goner. I don t think i 
ever saw a bunch of men so mad as those Aussies were then, i ney 
forgot we were slinking away on tip-toe with a ruth ' ess e f "^ y t 
sniffing the air all round us, itching to slit our throats They forgot 
that from the point of view of winning a war one dead man s a 
better proposition than ten. They raised hell. They went round 
slashing with their knives at every clotted clump of greenery within 
reach. They fired off almost all the ammunition they had into the 
trees over our heads. And they swore. If that didn t kill him, or 
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them, or it, or whatever it was, a bullet couldn’t have done it any 
more harm than a feather. 

“But there was nothing anywhere, nothing. They came to their 
senses at last, and 1 ordered them to keep on moving. There was 
a stream hard by, and 1 reckoned they couldn’t go wrong if they 
followed its course till nightfall, when Alf and 1 could join them. I 
knew there wasn’t one chance in a hundred that Alf would get there, 
and if Alf was still alive, then I wouldn’t be there, either. I’d be 
still in the swamp, with Alf. When they protested. I pointed out 
they were just a bunch of Aussies, ranchers from Queensland, clerks 
from Sydney, they didn’t know the jungle as I did ; I could move at 
least twice as fast as they did. 1 didn’t mention my own private 
crop of bugs, that tclt as if they were going on a route-march any 
minute now. But the important thing was that 1 was the only 
Englishman in the crowd. Seeing the kid was probably going 
to kick the bucket, out there, a lot further than the back of beyond, 
I felt it might be a bit easier for him with somebody from home! 
So they went olf, all except a little Gurkha we had with us. He 
insisted on staying to help us do a spot of bandaging— though all 
we had between us was a lump of shirt. 

“Then he went off, too. It was just Alf and me and the things of 
the swamp and the jungle, a ticking, a whirring, a wheezing, it was 
all a bit creepy. We had quite a bit of a chat together about 
Islington, where he came from, and Camberley, where he did his 
training and what a silly sort of war this was ; ft wasn't ’arf a lark 
he thought, it didn't give a fellow a charncc. I think he was mixing 
up something he’d been through in the earlier stage of the campaign 

iKtn.f . . • *• , bb ... it was all the same 

hmg. You can t see a thing,’ says Alt’, the blood trickling from 
the corner of his mouth. ’Then bash ! That lump of leaves ain’t 
no leaves, ,t s a sniper ! And it’s your lot ! It ain’t right, guv’nor, 

lOll • 

in l A |'! d ' n a . manne I l of s beaking it wasn’t right, either. He died 

hour \ rhere wasnt much 1 could d ° about it just 
and wcnT on 6 ' h SOmC moss and ,ichcn and *uff. and I did that. 

“I went on,’’ he repeated. “And I got lost.” He was silent for 
,°me timc - Perhaps my mind was on other things and I didn’t 
keep my nose straight. Somehow, that Cockney boy Sying and 

M C Jhl and ^ duard ' and aM the pleasant people I’d known out in 
Malaya, and so many of them lost or dead ... it all got tied un 

nni^T d - 1 was p ? tty b,ue - And the bugs moved over and 

opened their eyes, and started kicking. Yes I was nrettv hlu^ 

ilSiliiii 
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anything. Perhaps the same thing happened to the little Gurkha ; 
he never joined on again, either. It went on like that for some 
time, in that country of swamp and dyke, mud-flat and mangrove- 
thicket. Then I said to myself: This won’t do. There’s other 
fellows involved in this besides yourself. You’d better look lively, 
and get on your course again. It was then I realized how lost I was, 
how good and lost. ... It was not till twelve hours later I caught 
up with them. For a bunch of Aussies they were positively fulsome. 
I was pretty glad to see them, too. A few hours after we made that 
fishing-village I told you of, Batu Laut. 

“Well, to get on with it ; a bit down-stream from the cluster 
of fishermen's huts a Chinese junk was moored up against a tiny 
jetty. There were a few sampans around, but we decided they 
wouldn't quite fill the bill. We were going to make a break for 
Sumatra, and we felt we needed something solid under us if we were 
to have a cha#icc of getting there. 

‘‘I've no doubt between us we could have sailed the junk, so far 
as just sailing her goes. She was the regular box-built contraption 
with an overhanging stem, and the well-setting sails which anyone 
can handle. But we were pretty hazy about the islands in the 
Straits of Malacca, and hadn’t the faintest idea about the shoals 
and sandbanks we'd have to negotiate before we left the creek and 
got out into open water. But we didn't have to worry. The 
gentleman who owned the junk was fast asleep on the deck, his 
head pillowed on a sack of something and a bit of cloth flung over 
his face ; to protect it from the sun, I suppose— the insects wouldn’t 
have had much truck with it. 

“So we boarded her. That was simple. Then we tried to waken 
the gentleman. He was a Chinese, as we’d already concluded from 
his rig-out. It wasn’t so simple to waken him ; he'd obviously been 
on a bit of an opium bat, and he lay there smiling sweetly, though 
we kicked him quite hard. However, we thought it better to lose 
no time. We cast off, and poled our way into mid-stream, and then 
while one or two of the fellows began to hoist sail, I went on trying 

to bring him round. . . . 

“At last he opened an eye. Then he shut it again, thinking he 
was still dreaming. Then he opened it again. Then he let out a 
yell. He cot very angry indeed all in one movement. He requested 
us to put back at once, or God knows what he wouldn't do to us. 
He talked in Malay. We found out later he’d spent most ot his 
life carrying stuff up and down these East Coast creeks to tn 
fishing-villages, and he did a bit of fishing himself on the side. 
He believed in taking things easy. He had his junk, his pipe, f 1 
fishing-nets, he was all right. It was his idea to lie to • till things 
settled down a bit. He wasn’t one of those political Chinese 

31 a “Well, we needed his help. We wanted him with us, if possible, 
not against us. So I did a bit of quick thinking. While he was 
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carrying on like that I let myself down quickly into the little locker 
he had amidships. That’s about all you could call it. I fumbled 
around a bit, and found what I was looking for — his stock of 
opium, his bamboo pipe, his steel skewers and the lamp on which 
he toasted the stuff. But all 1 needed was the opium. I let myself 
up on deck again and told him to calm down. I told him I’d pur- 
loined his dope. 

“ ‘Listen, old boy,’ I said. ‘You’re coming with us whether 
you want to or not. You can’t do anything about it. We want your 
help. You want your opium. Now, quiet, will you? It’s your 
vessel, and we want you to take charge. We’re making for Sumatra. 
You know the way out of this creek, and you know your way 
through the islands, at least part of the way. If you’re a good 
boy, we’ll pay you for everything, your time and services, and what- 
ever stores you have on board. And you can have your opium when 
you want it. If you’re not going to be a good boy— well, there 
you are. You'll not be our skipper, you’ll be our passenger instead, 
and no opium, no nothing. 

“ ‘How about it, skipper ? Going to be a good boy ?’ 

“He was an angry skipper for some time. Then he was a sulky 
skipper.* Then, when we very nearly ran her aground on a mud 
shoal, he suddenly became an energetic skipper. After that he was 
as good as gold with his dope or without it. Ah Chiang was his 
name. He came to a sticky end, but he wasn't the only one. He 
never went back to Batu Pahat. I suppose he had an old woman 
there, who'd look up from the rice she was husking for his dinner, 
and grin at him with gums as red as a peony. He never went back 
to his mat and his pipe, and his fish-baskets. And voung Gillett 
never went back to his job on the paper in Perth ; he’d only been a 
sub-editor till then, but they were going to make him foreign 
editor when he got back to Australia. 

r f? tting t ! le h ee b y-jcebies, Stella. We’ve both had enough 
of this Knock that drink back, Stella. Let's go somewhere else. 
How about it? He was beginning to get a bit restive, to develop 

L -f , Ch h‘ n i he ,mbS ‘ , He wantcd to Set moving. It felt somehow 
as if he had a date with someone somewhere. But she kept him at 

hands gUrg ed now and aga,n and now and again she clapped her 

its dHivJ™ ry JI aS gelt ' ng Father incoherent - n ot in the manner of 
nLi ^~ h u consonants were still impcccable-but in its 
presentation He would rep6at himself, or refer to people and 
events regarding which he had not previously uttered^ svlhhh? 
But that didn’t matter to Stella Bowman? solong^ he Son 

S WaS drUnk nght enou gh, she was cock-eyed though 

th ™ k ck l k e ^ y< ? U wouIdn,t imagine she’d had more than two or 
iniT’ h ? d alm ost got to the point where liquor wasn’t effective 
any mo* o keep that nightmare picture out of her mind the 
aeroplane lying on the ground, smouldering, with its back broken 
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and the broken young man at the heart of the aeroplane, smoulder- 
ing, too, like a grease-rag or a lump of wood. 

“Go on, Danny!” she implored him. “Yes? Yes? Please 
go on !” 

And he went on. He managed somehow. This is the 
rest of the story, more coherently written down than he uttered 
it. 


“So we got out of that creek all right, and stood out fair in the 
Straits of Malacca. The idea was to tie her up by day in some little 
anchorage in the islands, and make the next stage by night, but it 
didn’t always work like that. Quite a lot happened. Once in the 
grey of dawn we saw something floating towards us that at first 
we took for an out-size coconut. Then we saw the pointed warts 
it had, not a bit like any coconut. We realized it was a mine 
bobbing and dipping straight for us. Before long we saw another. 
We realized we were ploughing straight .across a minefield. It 
didn’t feel at all good. The next morning a Jap destroyer passed 
astern of us ; we were quite sure that was curtains, but the Jap crew 
must have been saying their prayers or something. A few seconds 
later the destroyer had gone; it was only a shadow, with lust the 
shuddering throb of the propellers and the strength of its wash to 
remind us how close it had been. The nights, my God, those 
nights ! The whine of the mosquitoes in the lee bf the mangroves, 
the sudden shock of the giant beetles crashing into your ear, the 
endless scratch, scratch, scratch all over your body, the drip, drip, 
drip all night, the peculiar heavy droning of the jungle. The other 
things stopped now and again, but the scratching didn’t. Have you 
ever heard of South Sea sores ? It wasn’t till we’d had half a dozen 
antiseptic baths weeks later in Colombo that the skin began to ease 
up a bit. 

“Yet sometimes it was so damn beautiful, you even forgot to 
scratch. We were approaching one of the islands one morning. 1 
don’t remember its name. There it all was, straight out of a story- 
book, the white sands lapped by a faint rim of surf, and the thatched » 
huts standing up on stilts over the inlets, and a field of pineapples 
low down and the groves of coconut palms criss-cross against a 
high purple mountain rising up behind it all. 

“1 can’t tell you how often we’d planned that very voyage. 
Helen and me, all the long years we lived in K.L. K.L. was all 
right. It was grand. But it" could have been Ealing just as 

well.” , , • if' 

He stopped, fiddled with his glass for a time, then thrust himselt 

back into his narrative. 

“We got as far as Sumatra, all but a few miles. Then we heard 
the engine of that damn ’plane. It wasn't the first Jap ’plane we d 
sighted ; and I don’t suppose it was the first Jap ’plane that had 
sighted us. But the others hadn’t worried. They flew on. So did 
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' this one I’m talking about, and we grinned at each other cheerfully. 
Then something happened. The fellow up there thought better of 
it. There was something about us he didn’t like. He made a wide 
.. turn and came back towards us. He circled round us lower and 
lower. We did all we could to look as if we were just lumps of 
sacking, but we didn’t convince him. Then he let go. We could sec 
the bomb make for us gracefully, taking its time about it. It was 
funny how naked you felt. The bomb was a near miss, near enough 
to tear the old junk to pieces. I remember very clearly standing on 
the deck one moment, my hand on the grip of the attache-case. 
Then I was in the air rising, then in the air falling, then the water 
had closed over me, and 1 was going down, down. down. It seemed 
a hell of a long way down. Then at last I began going up again. 
When I got to the top, all I knew was I still had the old attache- 
case in my hand. Well, it seemed the moment had come to say 
good-bye to it. I’m not a bad swimmer. In water as warm as that 
the three or four miles to the shore shouldn’t have been too much 
for me. But I’d need both arms for it. I couldn’t carry on with a 
leather bag that already felt as heavy as a sack of coke. I knew 
I’d have to let it go, and it felt as if someone had a knife inside me 
and was going to cut off a chunk behind the ribs. Now do you see 
why I made such a song and dance about that case when I found 
v I’d left the thing in the house across there? >1t was bloody. And 
just at that moment a lump of wreckage from the old junk bobbed 
up beside me. It’s not good-bye yet, I said. I scrambled aboard 
the piece of timber and got astride it. I don’t quite know how I 
managed it, but 1 did. Try it yourself some time. I started off 
towards the shore, paddling and kicking, paddling and kicking I 
knew if I could keep my head I could make it. 

‘Then that ’plane appeared on the scene again and started 
machine-gunning us down in the water there. I could see the 
bastard grinning, his teeth sticking out like those lumps of orange- 
peel kids sometimes slap into theii mouths. It was then Ah Chiang 
got it straight between the temples. So did Gillctt, the young 
journalist. I was next on the programme. I could hear the bullet 
cormng for me in a straight line, spitting and jumping off the water. 

I ducked my head and said a little prayer. It worked the trick 

^vo^ii^d 3 " carr,ed on ' and 801 ,here - There wcrc si * sur - 


l 


He stopped for some reason, and looked round, as if he was not 

S^s he B h o a , d h 8 dmnk. C ° U " t righ ‘' ^ hCr 

He wouldn’t have made it,” murmured Danny. “He had it 
oommg to him If ,t hadn't been up in the Muar mangrove-swamps 
it would have been out here, off the Sumatra shore ” P 

Stella screwed up her eyes. She wasn’t with him at all. 

inn Tf ,ke *° i ave see L hl , s lltt,e woman - Salterton Road, Isling- 
ton. It was in his pay-book, as he said.” 8 
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Islington ? The way he jumped about, like a pea on a drum. 
Islington. No, she hadn't got it any more. 

“You’ve got loads of time,” she brought out. It seemed a fairly 
safe thing to say. 

He looked at her and smiled. She went all over funny the way 
he smiled, like somebody slipping a lump of ice down your 
blouse. 

“Go on !” her lips went, with no sound in them. 

He told her about the walk across Sumatra, to a village up a 
creek some distance north of Padang. It was a confused and 
confusing tale. Time and space were like two lengths of elastic, 
now relaxed and shrivelled into inches, now distended further than 
you could see. No listener could have deduced whether the journey 
took days or weeks, whether the ground covered was a promenade, 
or a vast region as wide as a country. No listener could have 
deduced how they made it. Did they sail, did they swim, did they 
fly, did they walk? Or did they do something of all these? They 
thrust deep into the island by river-craft, you might have gathered 
at one moment. The next moment they were flying. Did he mean 
flying, in the Japanese-possessed air? And when did they get into 
that motor-lorry, and .when get out of it? What of those days— 
was it days?— when they scrambled on blistered feet along a dry 
torrent-bed, and mosquitoes attacked them as large as locusts? 
All the food they had for one lengthy period was some tins of 
condensed milk. Condensed milk? That was odd provender. 
Who was in the party still? Milligan, Jarvis— those names came 
once and again — Higgins, Irwin. But there were moments when it 
seemed he was talking of a multitude. 

“And there we met the old Dutchman," he announced. (That 
was evidently in the village north of Padang.) “Damn it, don’t 
you remember that Dutchman ?” he rebuked her. “I must say that 
wife of his was a corker. A Javanese girl she was. No wonder he 
didn't mind staying on with a dame like that to look after him. 
Who wouldn't ? Wouldn’t you ? He thought we were all a lot 
of rabbits running from Malaya like that, leaving the natives to 
look after themselves. He didn't mean the fighting people 1 
suppose. The natives weren't their responsibility. They didnt 
. run, either. For the most part they stayed put in Singapore. He 
meant us chaps, the civil services, the police, the businessmen, and 
so on. What sense would there have been in staying on? It was 
different with us. Our women were all white women. Anyhow, 
as far as I was concerned, the matter had been taken out of my 
hands. We tossed a coin— do you remember ?— Halliday and me. 
He stayed. I went. I’d got the job of getting these Aussies out, 
and here thev were, what was left of them. If I felt like kicking 
that Dutchman, it was because of his shape, not because of what he 
said. He had a grey-green suit and grey-green eyes, and his stomach 
was right up to his neck. 
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“But what did wc care about the old man’s stomach when he 
had that steam-launch? For God’s sake, Stella! Drink up! 
You’re going dry on me ! That's better ! That's line ! Same again, 
somebody ! How’s the old head ? 

“That was the one thing in the world that meant anything to us. 
I mean that steam-launch. It was the most decrepit thing anywhere 
in the Seven Seas. It looked as if it had been lying there at the 
jetty ever since they went out hunting pirates in it. The Dutchman 
had bought it only a few months earlier, and his idea was to do it 
up and sell it again, or use it for his own business, up and down the 
creeks and round the islands. The one thing it wasn't fit for was an 
ocean voyage. He warned us very clearly. If wc met any rough 
weather out there, she'd go to pieces, he said ; she'd fold up like a 
deck-chair. But what the hell ! We had to get out of Sumatra. 
The Japs were swarming all over the place. The general feeling was 
we’d rather be drowned than stay behind to be caught by the yellow- 
bellies. And perhaps we wouldn’t be drowned. Perhaps something 
would happen. As you can see, something did 

“The launch was in an awful state. She hadn't been tarred or 


caulked for ages, the boilers were in a filthy condition, the gauge- 
glasses were broken, or weren't there, and 1 had a hell of a job to 
fix them up temporarily. The only thing that held together in the 
whole outfit was the dinghy. That seemed quite all right, lashed 
down aft, with the sail neatly folded and stowed with the mast. We 
knew what we were facing, and we risked it. If wc had to take to 
the dinghy, we’d have to take to it, that’s all. We hardly knew what 
we hoped for. Perhaps one of our own planes might spot us, or 
maybe one of our destroyers of submarines, out foraging. Of course, 
it could just as easily be one of theirs that did the spotting. We 
preferred not to think of that. This way there was a chance of 
getting somewhere, the other way there wasn't. 

“So wc got going. We worked like blacks to stow aboard as 
much coal and timber as we could get hold of ; wc littered the place 
with it. We knew from the beginning how likely it was we'd have 
to take to that dinghy, so we saw to it she had a stock of food and 
drink on board, and some medical stufT. It was that fellow 
Milligan who took charge of that. He was a big fellow, and had a 
big mouth. There wasn't much he didn’t know about anything. 
How was any one to guess he was such a nincompoop ? 

“Well, we got out of that creek and stood out in the open water 
westward. The row everything on board made! It was blue 
murder We managed to get up a fair amount of speed that first 
day, with no trouble from anything either in the sea or under it 
We i e doing fine, we grinned at each other. The clouds came un 
towards evening, but we didn’t mind that ; it meant protection from 
scouter planes. The difficulties began at night. We couldn’t see 
to steer because the compass-light was knocked out, and the 
cardinal points hadn’t any luminous paint to help. The stars were 
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tucked away, as I told you. All we could do was to bring up a 
shaded oil lamp and check up with that now and again. 

“It was all right while the weather remained calm, but in the 
morning it began to cloud up. The wind seemed to spring up from ^ 
nowhere, the sea became choppy and the swell became larger from 
hour to hour. That evening the steering chain broke. There must 
have been a link worn down thin, and the strain now placed on the 
rudder trying to keep the old tub on her course in that weather 
finished it off. The temporary loss of control speeded everything 
up a lot. The sea poured in. particularly through that hole we’d 
done up on her port side. Every part of her seemed hard put to 
it to hold out. We managed to patch up the chain, but as the night 
went on everything else began to cave in. There was trouble with 
the engine, we couldn’t get up any pressure. That evening she 
was leaking like a sieve. We pretended to each other she’d pull 
through somehow, but we knew she wouldn’t. We puirfped and 
pumped till we nearly dropped dead. But it was no good. It was 
like a bottle you see floating for a lone time, though she’s carrying a 
lot of water. Suddenly there's a gurgle, and the bottle dips, and 
she’s gone. That was how the launch foundered. We barely had 
time to float the dinghy. It was all we could do, in that swell, to 
keep the dinghy’s keel down and ship everyone aboard, and in the 
excitement we lost practically all the stores we'd stowed away in 
the dinghy against this very emergency. The stuff had been clumsily / 
tied on. Milligan blamed the lashings. But it wasn’t the lashings. 

It was Milligan. And it was the rest of us, for not checking up on 
him. Anyhow, we managed to get out the oars and hoist sail, and 
we set off . . . westward for India. Do you hear, Stella? West- 
ward for India. Just like that,’’ said Danny, and flicked the tips 
of his fingers along the palm of his hand. 

“The sea had calmed down a bit by that time, or we could never 
have made it. Oh, yes, the sea calmed down. By noon next day 
there wasn't a breath of air, not a whisper. The swell subsided. 

The sun stood over you like a pillar of flame between sky and sea. 

The sea itself was like a huge hot plate. If you spat on it — that is, 
if you had anything to spit with— it hissed back at you. 

“A day passed, a second, a third day, a week, a second week. 

It was tough. The mouth dry as an oven, and the eyelids inflamed 
till they felt like bladders. It would have been all right if we’d had 
some dressings, but we hadn't. A little water would have been 
handy, too. We managed to collect a few drops in the sail now and 
again, during a squalf. Our things got soaked, and we sucked 
them dry. Then we sucked buttons. . Sjk 

“The chief trouble was Milligan. He began to get hysterical 
about the stores. He didn’t blame the lashings any more, he 
blamed himself. It’s a bad thing to get hysterical when your tongue 
is cracked and buckled like a cast-off shoe. He passed out. I can’t 
tell you what day it was or even what w'eek it was. It often happens 
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with the big ones. They cave in. It was a job shipping him over- 
board. I don’t know how we did it. None of us had the strength to 
move his own hand. 

“We didn’t want to eat at all after the first week or so. We just 
thought it would be nice to have a drink. But there wasn’t anything 
to drink. So we sucked buttons.” 

The tip of Danny’s tongue stole from between his lips, and 
licked each incredulously, as if it could not be true they were not 
now as they had been then, and Milligan’s, while Milligan had still 
been going, and Higgins’s, and Jarvis’s, and Irwin’s. He stared 
outward from the table at which he and Stella Bowman sat, in the 
Saloon Bar of the Barleycorn, as if it were the boat in which they 
had sweltered, and thirsted, and almost died ; as if the walls, the 
shelves, the bar, the people in it, and Westerleigh beyond, the red 
roofs, the grey church, the green-arched trees, were all mirage in a 
shimTnering, bottomless whiteness of steaming waters. 

“What’s the matter, dear ?” Stella begged anxiously. “What are 
you looking for?” 

Out of the void a spire emerged, a perpendicular tangible 
something in the limitless extension of crawling vapour, a thing of 
nickel and glass. It acquired definition and content. It was a soda- 
water siphon. It could not be true. A soda-water siphon floating 
upright among these ethereal fires. He stared at it incredulously. 
He licked his lips again as if he sav'oured a phantom surf on them, 
the bubbles of the charged water. He heard above the mewing of 
the sea-birds the sudden sharp hiss as a finger pressed hard on the 
trigger,' and the released water leapt, descended, and spread in a 
seethe of foam on the glass top of the table. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Mather! Excuse me\" a voice said above 
Danny’s ear. There was something of reproach in the voice, for, 
after all, you don’t get soda-water thrown at you these days. Yet 
it might have been worse, Mr. Hardacre told himself. When a 
customer’s put away as much as this Mr. Mather has, you can be 
pleased it’s only soda-water, and not glasses, glasses being the price 
they are. 

Mr. Hardacre removed the siphon and carried it over to the 
bar. 

“I’ve got to do the black-out, anyway !” he explained tactfully, 
as if that were the real reason for his removal of the siphon. 

Danny did not move. 

“Excuse me !” repeated Mr. Hardacre patiently. 

Stella tugged at Danny’s sleeve. 

“He’s got to do the black-out !” she said. 

“What? What?” Danny exclaimed, like someone suddenly 
wakened from sleep. “Black-out ! Oh, yes, of course, black-out !’’ 
The meaning of the word flowed into his brain. “It can’t be as 
- late as that!” He turned his head and looked out through the 
window. * 
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Yes, said Stella, ‘it's getting on.” She turned her head, too 
Then something seized her attention. “Hello, Danny !” she cried. 
“Look ! Your auntie’s got a visitor !” 

Danny thrust his head forward. 

“So she has !” he exclaimed excitedly. A car had just drawn up 
and come to a stop outside The Hazels. The car was of a make he 
knew well. “Austin. 1937,” he breathed. The same year, the same 
colour, as his own car, Helen’s car, that now lay in a ditch over 
against a jungle, nine thousand miles away in Malaya. 

“Well, I'll be damned !” cried Danny. He knew that Gladstone 
bag. He knew that old man. “It’s old Dr. Charman !” The years 
rolled away like a fog. “What day is it? Tuesday, eh?” He turned 
to Stella. “He comes along twice a week, Tuesdays and Fridays, 
to tickle the toes of the old girls ! Ever since Queen Anne ! Isn’t 
he a duck ?” 

The old man had reached the garden gate and closed it behind 
him. Mr. Hardcare, the publican, was still standing by to do his 
black-out. 

“He’s a naughty old man !” said Stcila. “He hasn't demobilized 
his car !” There was a strain of punctiliousness in her make-up. 
“He shouldn't do that !” she said. 

Danny turned to her again. His lace was startled, delighted, it 
shone with glory. His fingers had slipped to his waistcoat pocket, 
and had come forth again. Thfiy held a key an inch before her eyes, 
the ignition key of a car. 

“I knew I had to keep it !” he shouted. He reached forward, 
seized her arm, and swung her free of the table. “We're going for . 
a joy-ride ! Quick, Stella !” 

“Oh, lovely, lovely !” she shouted. All the customers at the 
bar crowded towards the alcove. “You're just wonderful, Danny !” 

Their cheeks and eyes were alight. They were gloriously drunk. 
They had, for however brief a time, attained obhvion of sorrow, 
of Helen and Edward, of the young doomed airman. The customers 
nudged each other, and winked. The drunkenness was billowing 
up into their skulls, almost visibly, like a smoke. 

“Excuse me\" said Mr. Hardacre, barring egress from the 
alcove. “If you don't mind'." In his vast experience this sort of 

situation had presented itself before. 

“Oh, all right !” cried Danny. He took his wallet out of his 
pocket, removed a few pound notes, and threw them down on the 
;able. “Keep the change! Come, Stella!” He had her by the 
hand now. He waj moving so fast he almost had her ofT her feet, 
too. “Isn’t it fun !” he cried. They were out of the public-house 
now. “We ll make them livid !” Hand in hand they hared across 
the pavement, across the roadway, and out upon the green. There, 
beyond the green, was the car, and beyond the car, the house, 
rising between the bowers of trees. At that moment all the windows 
glinted, as a cloud slipped from the forehead of the setting sun. 
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“If we’re not careful, they’ll see us !’’ It was almost as if he 
.hought they’d hear him, too, unless he dropped his voice to a 
whisper. “We’d better come up very carefully ! Come back here, 
Stella, quick !” He pulled her up some twenty or thirty yards to 
the left. “Now that big chestnut tree’s between us and the windows. 
See ?’’ 

- “Yes,” she whispered. 

They crept forward, still hand in hand, like a couple of children, 
intensely serious, their seriousness the measure of their intense * 
excitement. Mr. Hardacre neglected to finish his black-out. He 
stood at the window, staring. Other customers >vcrc clustered in 
the doorway. 

“Well, I never!” said one. “Would you believe it? Cock- 
eyed !’* 

“That is that Mr. Mather ?’’ asked another. “Old Miss Lctford’s 
nephew ?” 

“.You wouldn’t have thought,” declared another, who also 
recognized him, “you wouldn’t have thought he was one to carry 
on like that! Where’s his wife, I wonder? He is married, isn’t 
he ?” 

“Didn’t you hear? Missing! With his kid. too Out in 
Malaya !” 

“She’s a tasty bit of goods. 1 must say ! Look at ’em ! Playing 
cowboys and Indians now ! Having the time of their lives !’’ 

“Well, why not ? Here to-day, gone to-morrow, / say !” 

“Keep low!” Danny whispered. “That’s right! It’s like out 
here! I mean out in the jungle, stalking the Japs and the Japs 
stalking you !” 

“But you never told me !” she said. ‘You must tell me ! How 
did you get away, after all ?’’ 

“Hush! Not so loud! One of our destroyers picked us up.” 
He flicked the words off his mouth, as you might flick dust off your 
sleeve. “Just a few more yards now !” The tree-trunk still had 
them hidden from the windows of The Hazels. “Now !” he cried 
“Quick ! Let’s make a rush for it !” 

With a loud halloo from him, a sharp giggle from her, they broke 
cover. They raced across the roadway, to the off window of the 
parked car. He seized the handle of the right-hand door. It was 
locked. “Hell!” he cried “Round the other way!” He tore 
round the tail of the car to the other door. This one was open 
He got in and pulled her in after him. “Move up!” he shouted 
Just as if someone were already seated in the car. But there wasn’t 
of course. He was just lit up, absolutely on top of the world He 
took the Austin ignition-key but of his pocket, the ignition-key he 
had not thrown away in Singapore. It came in very useful now. 
He inserted it, switched the engine on, pressed the starter. 

‘-‘Danny !” a voice cried, from far over on the left, across the 
surge of his pounding pulses. “Danny ! Listen ! Danny I” It 
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was his mother's voice. She must have sighted him from the sitting- 
room. She had had time to rush out to the front door. He turned 
his head. She was under the built-on portico. She was waving at 
him frantically. Her face was bright red. She was in an awful 
stew. Tough luck! Couldn’t be helped ! 

“See you later, mum !’’ he called out to her. “At the station ! 
Last train ! Awfully busy now ! So long!” 

She raced down the steps and was running down the gravel 
• drive. 

“Danny!” she shouted. “Listen, there’s news ” Her 

words were drowned as he pressed the accelerator and raced the 
engine. He got into gear and plunged off, the car leaping like a 
bucking horse. 

“God !” he cried, “what a lark ! Can you imagine old Susan’s 
face !” He got into second gear, third gear. The engine was full 
out now. He was racing along the road as if this were the Grand 
Prix at Monte Carlo. The tyres sang. His blood sang. It was 
wizard. 

“Faster !” a voice said in his ear. “Faster !’.' 

“O.K., Stella !” he said. “I think she’s almost full out now !” 

"I didn’t say anything, dear !” she quivered. 

“What’s that?” 

“1 said I didn't say anything ! Do go a bit carefully, won’t you, 
dear ?” She was tight, but she was frightened. Her heart was in her 

mouth. , 

“O.K. ! O.K.” He honked furiously at a military car that 

dared to be on the road the same time that he was. “Road-hog!" 
he shouted gleefully, as he took a curve of the road at fifty an hour. 
The car hung shuddering on two wheels for a moment or two, then 
came down on all fours again. “Isn’t she a honey! he cried 
exultantly. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
I 

“You wicked old woman !” Those had been the words. God 
damn you !” 

You couldn’t unsay words like that. There they were, as much 
there as if they were something made out of hard stone, cut into 
shape by a chisel. The silver tea-tray with the shining tea-things 
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lifted into the air and hurled upon the floor, with tinkle of fragile 
tea-cups, thunder of solid metal ! You couldn’t ever lift it up from 
the floor again, it would lie there for all time. Though to the 
outward eye it had suffered neither scratch nor abrasion, it lay there 
irreparable, like the broken Rockingham tea-cups green and white 
as lilies of the valley. 

Somebody did lift the tray some considerable time later, really 
you could not say when, but they had lifted the tray’s body, not its 
soul. The soul had gone out of it, shuddering. You could not say 
when the tray had been lifted. There had been other excitements 
about that same time, just before and after. But the bad words, 
the hurled tray, were graver events than those. 

Was it fair to blame Danny for everything ? Was it possible for 
you to deny that the unpleasantness was in some measure Susan’s 
fault, too ? Even if you were Mona or Edic, and throughout the 
whole of your life till now you could as soon have been critical of 
the stars, or the sun, or God, as be critical of Susan ? 

Really, Susan shouldn’t have said all those things, with Danny 
in the room, too, and he had had such a dreadful time, poor boy. 
Those people in Malaya, she had said, they were a pack of snivelling 
cowards, the army, the civil service, the whole lot of them. That’s 
why Malaya fell. They were a lot of “sissies’’. How could Susan, 
of all people in the world, use such a word? It was beyond belief. 

It might be thought strange by some people. A bomb had 
come down quite close at hand, so close most of the windows 
had cracked, things had come down from tables, the floor was all 
flaked with plaster. But a bomb is only a bomb, after all. Some of 
us have had bombs fall closer than that. The bomb wasn’t any- 
where so upsetting as all this. It was most unfortunate, to say the 
least. 

It was certainly much more than that to Angela Mather, Danny’s 
mother. Her face was flushed deep-red, as if she had been drinking 
which she had not been doing, of course. Her lower jaw was thrust 
forward unpleasantly. Not since her childhood had any of her 
sisters seen her look like that. 

The minutes went by, minute upon minute. It was odious 
It seemed necessary for someone to say something , but nobody 
would, or could. Perhaps Susan could have said something- the 
occasion had certainly never before been known in all her history 
when Susan could not say something if she wanted to. Doubtless 
she did not want to. She had been grossly insulted. Until somebody 
apologized very copiously indeed, she would not open those tight- 

MUU lipS* 

. J hCn ^ at laSt the {wins whimpered. One of the Pekinese could 
have made a noise like that, but in fact it was the twins. The 
tight-shut lips came unstuck. 

W h i “ s ^n: hi 7 lp ! rin 1 8 r ; bade . Susan - Mona and Edie stopped 
whimpering. Instead, they recited inside themselves the virtue of 
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their tavourite saints. Nobody could stop them doing that, any- 
way. 

The long, long minutes went by. Bertha would have given 
a king's ransom for a cigarette. In moments of tension she would 
sometimes lock herself up in the box-room and indulge in a secret 
cigarette. But it was out of the question now. They would all 
smell it in her clothes and hair when she came back. She would have 
to do without it now and get more and more irritable. 

It was Lavinia who broke the silence. She had known from the 
beginning it would fall to her sooner or later. She addressed 
Angela. 

“Angela, dear, * she said. “Do you see? He's left his attache- 
case behind.’’ She pointed it out where it stood against Bertha’s 
black oak desk. 

Angela looked where she pointed. 

“So he has,” she said dully. She was thinking about young 
Edward for the moment. He was the joy and pride of her life. 
Then the picture came into her mind of the way Danny had held on 
to that attache-case . . . almost as if it were young Edward 
himself, she thought suddenly. “So he has,” she repeated. By 
tWs time her voice was tremulous with distress. “He’s awfully 
attached to that case. He must have brought it all the way over 

with him.'’ t4I , 

“It’s been in the water with him, too, said Lavinia. I m 

certain.” .... , ... . , 

“So he was torpedoed, as well, ' his mother said miserably. 

“What the poor boy’s been through !” He must have been aching 

to get things off his chest, and he had been treated like a travelling 

vacuum salesman. She felt frightened. ... f , 

“If you’ll excuse my saying so, ma'am, it s because ot tnai 

P Everybody turned, excepting Susan, who was apparently not 
interested It was Martha talking, who could often be in a room 
doing her chores without anyone noticing she was there. It was 
obviously Martha who had lifted the tray and tidied up. She was 
working at the carpet now, where the jam had fallen, with soap and 
hot water. Useful Martha. Kitchen-maid, parlour-maid, nurse- 
“I wish you wouldn't chatter so when I have a headache 
said Bertha. It was the first that had been heard of that headache. 
“Beg your pardon. Miss Letlord !' muttered Martha. 

"What photograph?” insisted Angela. !lv 

“He told me— in the kitchen,” Martha explained apologetically. 

There was a wallet in his atlatchy-case. and it had a P hot ° g ™ p Jl° f 
pool- dear Mrs. Helen and Master Edward. So the attatchy-case 

has been with him everywhere, wherever he s been. 

I see " Angela murmured. "Thank you, Martha So that 
was where the poor lad had been forced to go to get things off his 
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chest. To the kitchen. To the kitchen-maid. She felt she could 
slap herself in the face. 

Martha was rubbing away as silently as she knew how at the 
jam-tangled hair of the carpet. The last thing she wanted to do was 
to aggravate Miss Letford’s headache. 

Lavinia rose from her chair. 

“He gave me the impression,” she said, “he feels completely lov 
without that attache-case. No wonder. I think I'll take it over to 
him. Would you like me to. Angela ?” 

Mona suspended her litany. Ldie stopped blowing her nose. 
Bertha laid down her smelling-salts. All looked up incredulously. 
Did Lavinia know what she was saving; where, so simply and 
quietly, she proposed to go? Susan did not look up. The con- 
versation did not interest her. She had taken a. pack of cards and 
was arranging them on the small table beside her. She proposed 
to have a game of patience with herself. 

Angela looked really pathetic. If anybody ought to take hei 
son s case, obviously she ought. But it meant going to a public- 
house. Shg had entered a public-house not more than once 01 
twice in her life, and then for very sufficient reasons. And this 
public-house wasn't an ordinary one. It was the Barleycorn The 
existence of the Barleycorn had generally been accepted as a 
deliberate insult to The Hazels. 

Shp r?Lr| 0U Hvi V ■ "r ra J ,y . : • • ni ,akc it >" she murmured. 

chair y dldn * re ,sh thc ldca - She did not SC* U P from her 

air.“rSTwffi; dCCidCd Uvinia - Td like a brca,h ol fresh 

lookedup Cftha raiSCd HCr V ° iCC ’ S ° pcrcm P tori| y thal even Susan 

‘7°“ wi " notr . Proclaimed Bertha. “If you don't mind! I 

miiht ave H ‘L ° ne I 80me °L er from ,hls housc to (Hat place'” It 
might we! have been a brothel from the way she spoke. She 

looked not merely irritated, but extremely angry It wasn’t the 

C £ tc shc had been prevented from having? 1 wasn’t e 

wns ,h/ U . PS . a K d sa l lce T and ,hc Jammy messes in thc car^e t 

wo ked hcrsdf^cTthe bo"' had g0,1C She had 

Her n thc , b °2? and th,s was the way they treated her 


public-house with ArUuir"" <«h im o a 

"Do I look any the worse for i.r® e h “ Sband , had Arthur.) 
i at <ache-case, and moved toward! the door ° WI ’ P ' Cked Up tho 


But Bertha was there before her. % 

“No, Lavinia,” she proclaimed, spreading out her arms. "1 
will not have it !” A tear trembled in her eye. Her enormous bosom 
heaved. “I will not have people going over from here to that place 
all day long ! I will not have it !” 

“But, my dear,” protested Lavinia. “aren't you exaggerating 
a little?” Temper with Lavinia never lasted more than a few 
seconds, if it happened at all. She was a pacific soul. 

“Exaggerating or not, anybody who goes to that place doesn't 
come back here !” 

Lavinia shrugged her shoulders. 

“It’s all too silly !” she said. She wasn’t going to get involved 
in a row about it. “But the poor boy will want his bag,” she 
pointed out. 

“If he comes for it, it will be given to him at the door,” said 
Bertha. 

It was Angela's turn now. 

“Oh, indeed,” she cried, rising from her chair. "I will not- have 
my son treated thjs way. I think you've forgotten. I think we’ve 
all forgotten. He’s just arrived after a journey of thousands and 
thousands of miles. He's torn to pieces with anxiety. We’ve all- 

behaved perfectly disgracefully !” , , . . 

Bertha set her jaw. “I will not have anybody coming into my 
house dead drunk. It is, after all, a Ladies' Guest .House. We have 
a reputation to keep up. I'm sorry, Angela ! She shook her head 


“Oh, sit down all ot you !' barked Susan Like a lot of 

■ a * |»* 

The habit of obedience, ingrained in all her sisters over many 

years, was too much for them. They sat down. . 

There was no conversation, for you could not call conversation 
the ridiculous remarks that Bertha addressed from time to time to 
the four Pekinese, in whom she now proceeded to take refuge. 
There was a more definite sense of funeral about the proceedings 
than there had been during the whole of that regrettable day. The 
corpse seemed not fifty years old, but quite contemporair, there i 
the room with them. There was not one of the five visiting sisters 
who would not have been heartily pleased to rise from her chair 
pack up her bag. and go off. But where was there to go to _ Udies 
of that age cannot vaguely wander, bag in hand, around the streets 
of the village they were bom in. It is hateful to wait about • 
stations for trains Everything was altogether too silly and loo 

humiliating. . . . . 

The unpleasantness continued. Lavinia was lucky, sne naa 
her work-bag with her. She took out her knitting and got on with 
it. Bertha rose and mumbled something about Dr. Charman. 
It was Dr. Charman’s evening, and she had better get Miss Stanmore 
ready Lavinia asked pleasantly wasn’i Dr. Charman dead yet. 
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Bertha looked offended. It was always bad taste to suggest anyone 
connected with The Hazels could die. She walked out. Angela 
picked up a paper and read a brief paragraph about a party of 
people, including some women and children, who had been taken 
off an island somewhere by a Dutch submarine, and had been 
landed in an Australian port. It occurred to her that that paragraph 
might interest Danny. She wondered if he had seen it. Perhaps 
she ought to go over and tell him about it. Then she thought 
better of it. It would only start all that awfulness again, and in 
any case it mightn't be a clever thing to do from Danny's point of 
view. It could only set the poor boy off again . . . when he was 
perhaps forgetting his worries over there for a few minutes. 

"Would anybody mind," quivered the voice of Edic. "if we had 
the wireless on ?" 

“I don't see why people want to be listening to those hideous 
crooners all day long,” observed Susan. It was obvious Susan 
disliked the idea of having the wireless on. Edie. who had had no 
intention of listening to crooners, picked up a knitting magazine. 
Angela found a book. Susan worked out her game of patience 
and set the cards out again. 

Angela could not read. 


"I wonder if he’ll come over himself,” she was thinking. "Oh 
no, I m sure he wouldn't, not while she's about. Do vou think he's 
worrying about his bag? No, I don't think so. He knows I'll 

make tracks " Stat ‘° n ^ ' aSt trai "' ' d ° wish " was timc t0 


The minutes passed. Lavinia’s needles clicked. The clock 
clanged on the black oak desk. The dogs were taken out for a 
run, there was an excited yapping, a fertile silence, the dogs were 
brought back again. The minutes passed. It was getting rather a 

• 11 musl be nearly b,ack -° ut time. Probably Martha 
would be coming in any moment now. ... 

m faCt ’ came j n - Al that moment the sound of an 
approaching car was heard. The car slowed down and storDcd 
outs.de , he gate. Lavinia, Angela, Mona. Edie, looked up 1 ^ 

« » Tbat must ,he old doctor.” murmured Lavinia "Fancv 

twenty! Y ° U W0U,d *“ve thought she J,« a g R 

They’ve got all the young ones with the forces,” said Angela 
They heard the slamming of the car door. 

Th P uh Cr i 8 i alon8 and open for mumbled Martha 
drive y heard "* S0Und 0f hiS rec ' approaching along lire gravel 


peacefully. eKCl,emenl ' ' murmured Lavinia, her needles clicking 
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“We’ve had excitement enough !” ventured Angela. “It’s been 
a very trying day.” 

"You needn’t have come !” broke out Susan sharply. “We could 
have got on without you 1” 

"Oh, my dear Susan,” Angela expostulated. She was quite hurt. 
"You shouldn't talk like that !” 

There were voices everywhere all of a sudden, Martha and Dr. 
Charman saving something to each other at the front door, Bertha 
calling out something from the door of Miss Stanmore’s room, and 
Miss Potts's voice, louder and more piercing than the others, 
answering the telephone. 

"Yes.” she was saying, "yes. This is Westerleigh four two. 
Yes?” there was a little delay, then further confirmation. 

"It sounds like a trunk call,” said Angela a little uneasily. “I 

wonder if Mr. Arbuthnot wants me ?” 

“What would he ring up at this time for?” said Lavima. 

Miss Potts entered the room. 

"It’s for you . . . Mrs. Mather,” announced Miss Potts. 
“Your air-raid warden wants to talk you. Mrs. Wingate, I think 
she said.” There was a note of malicious satisfaction in her voice, 
as if somebody had left a light burning all night long in an un- 
blacked-out room, and somebody was for it. 

"Yes,” said Angela faintly, and rose, and went out. 


She took up the receiver. 

“Is that you, Mrs. Wingate? Mrs. Mather here. Yes? her 

heart was knocking apprehensively. 

“Oh, Mrs. Mather ! I'm so sorry to trouble you. But I ve got 

good news for you! I knew you wouldn’t mind !” 

"Mrs Wingate! News from Helen? My daughter-in-law 7 
And the boy ? ^Oh. Mrs. Wingate !” She thought she would faint. 

A ^Yes y they ! Ye all right. There's a cable from her. They brought 
it over from your house this evening, but I’ve been out. Shall 1 


read it to you ?” 

"Please!” It felt as if all her face was on fire. 

" ‘ Both well,' ” Mrs. Wingate read. “ 'Saved by Dutch submarine 
from desert island including guest clock enormous fun stop is Danny 
well also where.' She gives the address of a bank >n Darwin, 
Mrs. Wingate continued. "I can’t tell you how happy I am. Please 
tell your son. I won't keep you now. Good m S ht > ^rs. Mather.^ 

“Thank you,” whispered Angela. Good night Mrs. Wingate^ 
Both telephones were replaced on their rests. A 
Angela Mather was shouting at the top of her voice : 1 hanK you 

Mrs. Wingate ! Thank you, Mrs. Wingate !” They h ^ ard c J er r ^ 
over the house. She sounded as if she had gone rnad. She 
down the hall, she flung open the sitting-room door. Lavinua . 
sheshouted. “Mona! Everybody! A cable from Helen . Iheyre 
all right ! They’re all right !” 
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Lavinia and Mona and Edie were already standing up. Susan 
was still seated. “Oh, darling, darling!” cried Lavinia. and flung 
her arms round her sister’s neck. “Isn’t it marvellous ! Where 
are they ? How did they get away ?” 

Mona was waiting her turn. 

“Thank God !’’ said Mona, just a little primly, as if she wasn’t 
surprised, really. “I knew they were all right !” “1 knew they were 
all right,” repeated Edie. There was another bout of sisterly 
kissing. 

“I’m very pleased !” said Susan. That wasn’t bad for her. 
“We'll all go over to the Barleycorn !” cried Lavinia. “and tell 
him !” She clapped her hands. She was positively dancing. 

“Yes, yes !” cried Angela. Tears were rolling down her face. 
“Come, darling!” 

“I’ll come, too!” proclaimed Mona loudly, in a tone of one 
burning many boats. “Me too !” shouted Edie. 

“One moment !” exclaimed Susan. “Look ! You'll have to be 
. quick !” 

She pointed through the window. What happened outside there 

happened very quickly. There was a vision of a flushed Danny 
pulling along a flushed blonde by the hand. He was at the offside 
of Dr. Charman’s car, trying to open the door. The door was 
evidently locked. He was running round the tail end of the car 
still pullmg the blonde along, the blonde giggling and screaming. 

His mother did not wait for more than that. She fled out of the 
sitting-room, moving quicker than she had moved for many years 
She was down the hall, she had flung the front door open 

Danny was in the car, in the driving-seat. The blonde was in 
beside him. He was fumbling over the dash-board 
“Danny !” she cried. “Danny! Listen! Danny!” 

“? dy s 7' lched u the en S ine on. The engine was turning 
over. He had heard her. He turned his head. 

train m 6 rh U lat ? r ’ m “, m ! ” he callcd out - “ At % station. Last 
ShP rZin i St Wa , S u drowned the swelling roar of the engine. 
She raced down the steps and along the gravel drive. 

Da a aS" She i S ? 0U u d j “ There s news from Helen 1 
Da-a-anny . she wailed. He did not hear her. He was gone. 


11 


- “Come along, my dear, come !” 

“Steady, darling,- there now !” ... _ 
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They were back at the front door, back in the sitting-room 
again. 

“There now, dear, sit down, won't you?” murmured Lavinia. 
“You mustn't worry so. Mona dear, will you please ask Bertha 
if she has a drop of brandy? Boys will be boys, Angela. One 
mustn’t grudge them a bit of fun, you know.” She knew she was 
talking nonsense, but anything would do. Anything would do 
until some colour came back into Angela’s cheeks, and the fear 
went out of her eyes. 

If it should ever go out of her eyes again. And the fear was not 
only in Angela’s eyes. It was in the twins’, too. She was glad she, 
Lavinia, wore these pince-nez which you couldn't see through from 
the other side. But she knew that the fear was in her heart, knock- 
ing. knocking. 

"Yes,’’ breathed Mona faintly. “I’ll ask Bertha for a drop 
of brandy.” She looked as pale as Angela. So did Hdie. It was 
clear they remembered vividly, though they were only ten years old 
at the time, and that was fifty years ago. But you remember things 
that happen when you’re ten far more vividly than the things that 


happen years later. 

Susan said nothing for a minute or two. She did not seem to 
have risen from her chair. She must have witnessed everything 
through the window. 

Then : “Chafe her hands !” said Susan. “Angela s hands would 
] s §0 cold 

“Yes,” whispered Lavinia, and chafed Angela’s hands. “It’ll 
be all right, Angela,” she said again. “Just a bit of a joy-ride.” 

Yes. of course. A bit of a joy-ride. It had been exactly like 

that fifty years ago that night. , 

“Of course,” said Angela. “Besides, he 11 be at the station for 

that last train. I wonder if I ought to be moving on.” She looked 

at the clock. , , . . . 

"No dear,” jnsisted Lavinia. “You must take things quietly 

for a few minutes. I know what an upset it was ! But I’m sure 

Oh. here's the brandy !” . 

Yes, here was Mona, with a half-bottle of Martel and a liqueur- 
glass. She handed them over to Lavinia, who was more expert in 

everything Bertha,” Mona said . -And Dr. Charman, of course.” 

“Was he furious ?” asked Angela. 

-No ” said Mona. “He looked more nervous than anything. 
He should have done something to the car. he said, but he d grown 

slack about it. After all, here in his own village. . . 

“Of course.” Angela breathed. “He should have done some- 
thing to the car.” 

Do take a drop of this, dear, insisted Lavinia. 

My dear. I’m perfectly all right. You know I loathe the 


1 t 
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stuff.” 
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“Please do! It was very smart of Danny noticing he hadn’t 
turned off the car ! There now ! Is that better ?” 

Angela coughed. 

“Beastly!” she said. “Do sit down, Lavinia dear ! I think I'll 
go and apologize to Dr. Charman. It's not a bit like Danny, you 
know it isn’t.” She was about to get up. when the door opened, 
admitting first Bertha, then Dr. Charman. 

“I think you all remember Dr. Charman !” said Bertha. Her 
jaw was very grim. Yes, they all remembered Dr. Charman. The 
years had abstracted a great many things from the old doctor, but 
not his bedside manner. He rubbed his hands helpfully. 

“Good evening, ladies, good evening.” he said. “Miss Mona’s 
told me you're very upset. Mrs. Mather. Please, I beg you. Don’t 
let it bother you. It was my fault. My fault entirely. I should 
have remembered to remove the distributor. I’ll have to treat 
myself very severely. I’m a Justice of the Peace, you know, as 
well as a doctor. I’ll have to give myself a good talking-to. Tcc- 
hec !” He tittered, lifted aside the tails of his frock-coat, and looked 
around for a chair. “If you don’t mind, ladies. I’ll make myself 
comfortable. After all, I can't move off till the young man is good 
enough to bring my car back.” He found his chair and planted 
himself down on it with precision. “Tec-lice !’’ He tittered again. 

“It’s awfully kind of you to take it in this spirit. Dr. Charman,” 
murmured Angela. “I really am most grateful to you." Dr. 
Charman was very helpful, but he had missed the point. There 
was no reason to demonstrate it to him. “Mv son's behaved very 
badly indeed,” she went on. “I apologize sincerely. He's been 
u n Mi er L ^ real pressure. He’s a good driver, and I’m quite certain 
he II bring the car back as he found it. But. of course, if there 
should be any damage ” 

She stopped. All her sisters looked round at her. then looked 
sharply away. Why should there be any damage? No reason in 
the world. Ridiculous! 

“Of course not !” insisted the doctor. “Please! I'm sure 
everything will be all right! Your son was naturally delighted to 
hear the good news about his wife and child ! I would have done 
the same thing myself at his age. Tee-hce !" 

The old gentleman had got hold of (he wrong end ol the stick 
one way and another. It didn’t matter much. It was helpful he was 
aking it all so nicely. He chattered away, about the war, and the 
Americans, and his lupins, and this and that. He knew that every- 

c VaS u 4 St3te °^ strain and suspense, above all the mother, of 

wnmtn tk He reverted 1° the o^er mother, the mother of the six 
trt ™ en there assembled, whose funeral anniversary they had come 

U? em ° ra l e : He re 8 ret ted he had not had the honour of her 

th?t • tiL an ?‘ '? he havc a 8reat latl y- he was certain of 

safd * with l ^ ke the ™ ,ikc that a °y more. “Not often !” he 
saia, with the shadow of a bow towards Susan. He was very 
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tactful. He was one of the very special amenities of residence at 
The Hazels. No wonder all the ladies adored him. 

They were quite a company there, Susan and Lavinia, Angela 
and Bertha, Mona and Edie, and Dr. Charman. Miss Potts was 
there, too. She was always on hand when Dr. Charman was about. 
She confirmed the professional note. Susan, Lavinia, Angela, 
Bertha, Mona, Edie, Dr. Charman, Miss Potts. 

Yet somehow that was not all the roster. A sense grew of 
some other person in their midst. They felt the sense of him at the 
back of their necks. They avoided each other’s eyes. Dr. Charman 
went on chattering. No one took the least notice of him. It was 
that other man who demanded and received their notice. A gallant, 
a mocking, an odious, a drunken creature. Perpetually drunk. No 
wonder it caught up on him at last. 

What was wrong with the dogs, all of them, tossing and whimper- 
ing in their sleep? 

It had been a day endlessly drawn out, tedium upon tedium. 
This tedium was more forbidding, it was cadaverous. The voice 
of Dr. Charman was like the ticking of the death-watch beetle in 

the rafters. .... , , , 

. . Although 1 am quite prepared to believe that the cleansing 

of the soul has its therapeutic value, too, if I may put it so. But when 

you find young ladies and gentlemen of seventeen getting on their 

hind feet in a crowded drawing-room and confessing to sins which, 

believe me, they are more likely to want to commit than to have 

committed ... do I make myself plain? Do 1?” 

He paused a moment as if awaiting an answer. None of the 
ladies present had an answer to give ^im. There was a further 
silence, as it were, a rhetorical silence for several seconds. . . . 

Then the telephone-bell rang, loud and clear and cold. 

“1 beg your pardon !’’ said Dr. Charman, as if indeed an answer 
had been ventured, but he had not quite got the point of it. 

“The telephone !” said Bertha. “Will you please answer it, 

MlS But°NEss Potts had already risen, and was on her way out of the 


r °°No one said a word. The telephone-bell went on ringing with 
that queer clear tone, as if the atmosphere was rarer than it had 

been all day long. Then it stopped. “This is 

“Westcrleigh four two, announced Miss Potts. This is 

The Hazels.” She had left the door open. You could hear every 

word. „ .. 0 

“Yes? Oh, yes? Mr. Leslie? Yes? 

“ What ? Are you sure, Mr. Leslie? Oh.no. Oh , please 
There was silence at The Hazels end for some time, interrupted 
only by a loud intake of breath two or three times. , 

Then Miss Potts spoke again. Her voice was v jbrant, masterly. 
“Yes that would be the best thing. Yes, Dr. Charman is still 
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here.” Her speech was not interrupted by its usual nervous catches. 
"How long do you think it will take you before you can get them 
here? Very well. Mr. Leslie. Thank you.” 

|X She replaced the receiver, turned away, and strode along the 
• passage. She was in her own world, woe and disaster. Before she 
had gone four steps, Lavinia had issued from the sitting-room, 
l closed the door behind her, and was at her side. 

T "What's happened ? Tell me quick ! Can’t you speak ?’ 

Miss Potts’s face was almost as flushed as the scraggy shock of 
lerra-cotta hair. The hairs arranged about her warts seemed 
sensitive and individual, like antenna.*. 

• "There’s been an accident just outside Mr. Leslie’s, at Faleham 
Cross ! The car turned over. He's unconscious. The woman got 
out all right. She told them.” 

"Does he say . . . he’s bad?" 

"He's very bad, he said. We’ll have to get things ready. I’m 
going to get some sheets.” Her eyes glittered. It had been a great 
many years since a male had died at The Hazels ; not, in fact, since 
young Mr. Sims had died at sunset in Miss Letford’s arms 


111 
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Lavinia came back into the sitting-room. 

They were waiting, her five sisters, and the doctor, and that 
other one. The doctor was on his feet. 

"Is he dead?” asked Danny's mother. 

"No, darling, no," replied Lavinia. "He’s unconscious. Hie 
car turned over.” It occurred to her that perhaps it might not be 

desperately bad, seeing the woman was all right. She said exactly 
that. J 

“i. Come, come, Mrs. Mather,” requested Dr. Charman briskly. 
It won t do to jump to conclusions. It may be just concussion, 
hat and nothing more. Awfully lucky, I must sav. A doctor on 

the spot I mean, he added quickly. Even he was a little em- 
barrassed by such inept ness. 

milJA e ^° me '?i, WCre 001 liste " ing *o him. He might have been ten 
™' e n \ a ;y ay - T , h k ere was a twofold picture in their minds, one super- 

was the mC livid for SOme "Various reason. 

m ° r ? viv 'd. The older picture was of the older man • of 
their father, in fact, Danny’s grandfather. 

„ oo He ’ t0 °* ha <! 8one out at the end of the day. that day fifty 

li^ rS his 8 °or°andln Ch tI h H y u ad buried their mothcr -the day he, too*! 

' the stews^f tht ^vi , nl ,ad K h k tt S red . mto fra 8 ments - Somewhere in 
had cot unrAo village he had picked up a loose woman, and they 

somehow anH r lS US l ^' nk - Thcn he had P ul his hands on a gig 

a Seat halloolno^nd &d 80T ? roar ' ng across the countryside, with 
great hallooing and a cracking of the whip. The horse had shied 
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and galloped off, the bit between its teeth. The gig had turned 
over, and he had been pitched out upon his skull. He had been 
brought back to The Hazels dying. 

The implicit doom of the day was made explicit, a comic doom, 
you might say. A few other people had to suffer from it, but you 
could not deny the joke was on Susan. You could almost hear him 
cackling over against the fireplace, where he used to stand, his 
coat-tails parted, warming the seat of his trousers. 

No. No one had taken any notice of Dr. Charman for what 

seemed to him a long time. , , , 

“Hum!” he coughed. “We must pull ourselves together! It 
would be as well not to take him upstairs until we’ve had a look at 
him. Is there a room available on this floor ?” 

“He'll have mine,” proclaimed Miss Potts. It might be neces- 
sary to pul up the woman, tpo.” She would enjoy that almost as 

“Where are we going to put her ? wailed Bertha. The house 
is chock-full.” 

“1 think we'll manage, said Lavinia. 

“pm ready to give up my bed, said Susan. Her voice had lost 
all the timbre it had had for the greater part of a century. It was 

small and thin and far-off, like a bat s. llY 

“That won't be necessary, proclaimed Miss Potts. You 
and Miss Mona can turn in together.” Miss Potts had ever> thing 
in hand. Edie kicked. She was not sleepable with 


IV 

They got the woman out of the way in one of the upstairs rooms. 
She was buffering from shock, she was bruised but she would be 
all S They gave her a sedative, and she was off before 

l0n Dannv was unconscious when they brought him in, and he 
remained so for many hours. It was possible that there was a 
fracture of the skull, but that could not be known without an X-ray 

exa X 3 n he reIa"ons n c°o"heThou g h« for a time that he 

was still in the small boat away in the Indian Ocean, with Milligan 
dead out, and Jarvis and Higgins lying anyway over the gunwale, and 
Irwin mumbling and muttering to himsclt. . “Pan 

-Jarvis,^ he murmured. His voice was very faint indeed. Can 

y0U He ea 4Sme comdous of a soft hand upon his hand. It was not 
Jarvis’s hand. He became conscious of the rim of a glas 

' iPS “Take a drop of this, darling." he heard. “It will do you good. 
It’s me, darling. It’s mother.’ 
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The movement was not the rocking of a boat. It was not out- 
side, but inside, his head. Then, with a thrust of pain through his 
skull like the plunge of a needle, complete awareness took possession 
of him. 

/ “Hello, mother,” he said. “A bit of an idiot, aren't I ?” 

1 “My poor dear boy,” she breathed. Tears came at long last 
into her eyes. “It could happen to anybody." 

“Mother!” 

“Yes, dear !" 

“Is the old attache-case here ?" 

“Yes, darling. It’s at the foot of the bed beside you. The wallet 
with the photographs is just here.” She lifted it from the bedside 
table and placed it in his hands. 

“What a pet you are !” He passed his finger-tips over the mica 
surfaces. “If ever they turn up,” he said, “you'll give them my 
love ?” 

“Danny ! I want you to be good now ! Danny ! I have grand 
news for you !” 

“Yes, mother, yes ?” 

“We have a cable from them. They're all right. They're in 
Port Darwin !” 

' “Oh. mother, is that true?” 

“It's true, Danny!” 

“Honest?” 

“Honest !” 


He was quiet while he savoured the joy that seeped into all the 
parched channels of his heart, till they brimmed and overflowed. 

“I knew she’d make it!” he said proudly. “She’s got guts. 
Have you any idea ” 

“Danny darling. I've got orders. I’ll tell you more later. I 
1 Jet you talk too much. You must conserve your strength." 
I shouidn't worry about that, darling! I shan’t need it !” 
Danny ! she implored him. 

J/ 11 a ^it of an old crock, anyway ! I’ve not had time to tell 

r^™ b0U J h , C 0 d bugs - Edward will carry on for me. Sound as 
a pippin, that young man. 1 think he'll make a better job of it.” 

I want you to rest now, darling. You must rest.” 

. Is he wild ?” he asked suddenly. 

WiliTou 0 ^ now, ? da°Nng h f 0ld dOC, ° r *" righ '’ Danny dcar ! 

He uL d jnThnT’ er h e r ' His "V nd had 8° ne aw ay from her again, 
now with thA ’ ro< ^h in ^’ rocking ; but not in the Indian Ocean 
sea ’ H h s on R n P ‘ ar ° f firc standin 8 between the sky and the 
married 6 hu^P^T D " rwentwaler « the year after he and Helen got 

t t er a yet - u Thcy Were under the Ice 

offish J? a( ^ing their hands in the cool water. A school 

an awful* fuss , The swa,,ows ™ ^icking up 

1USS ^ the y summed and darted over the brambles. 
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“Look !” he cried. “Do you see the goldfinches there ? Among 
the cornflowers?” 

“It’s lovely,” Helen shouted, and clapped her hands. 


- 9 

"I do wish you’d turn round, Mona !” Susan broke out suddenly. * 
Mona could have sworn Susan was asleep. They had had to turn 
in together. There was no help for it, however much Susan disliked 
sharing her bed with someone else. That was how Miss Potts bad ^ 
arranged it. 

Mona turned round. • ! 

“Oh, and stop snivelling!” Susan said. “My nightgown’s 
wringing wet !” 

“Yes, Susan,” wept Mona, and started off again. Then she 
stopped. It was strange. It was frightening. It was like an ice- 
cold finger placed on her spine. 

So it had been, exactly so, that night after that day fifty yean 
ago, Mona a child of ten, Susan a woman of thirty-two. *But 
Susan's words had been the same words. 

“Oh, and stop snivelling !” Susan said. Half a century ago. 
“My nightgown’s wringing wet !” . 

“Yes, Susan,” wept Mona, and started off again. 


THE END 
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